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CHRISTIANITY AND THE COSMIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


HE New World is too young to have given birth to many 
builders of philosophical systems. The age of speculative 
thought comes after the time of felling forests and breaking up 
virgin soil. Not that the struggles of the pioneer do not tend to 
develop a virile and robust type of mind; but that, in his active 
exertions for subsistence, and in the measurings of his strength 
with the cruder forces of nature, little leisure is left him for the 
quiet meditations of the philosophic student. 

But evidences are: not wanting that the American people are 
getting beyond this jungle-cutting stage of the brawny frontiers- 
man. If it is said that few of our philosophers are original, it is 
equally true that original philosophers, in this nineteenth century, 
are few in older countries. The late Dr. McCosh insisted that the 
time had come for the appearance of a philosophy distinctively 
American, but he was too wise to argue that this American 
school should aim to be independent of all the thinking of the 
past. 

All the world has heard of the Conecrd Philosophy, and while 
nothing would be wider of the mark than to call Mr. Emerson a 
logical system-builder, still his was indeed a philosophic spirit. 
Competent European writers have pronounced Jonathan Edwards 
the greatest metaphysician America has produced, but he never 
presumed to give to the world a comprehensive scheme of human 
thought. We have had great men and great minds, but if they 
have not been wholly occupied with the tasks of a busy political 
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or commercial or clerical career, they have at most not done more 
than to produce some monographs, less or more extended, upon 
the specific subjects with which their activities were connected. 

The Cosmic Philosophy is in itself a complete Weltan- 
schauung or theory of the world. From its own point of view it is 
all-comprehending. Its outlines enclose all space and all time. 
It traces geneses, processes and cessations. It fixes the limits of 
the knowable and warns us of the folly of trying to overstep 
them. So far as rationality exists in things, it directs us where 
and why we may find it; and in so far as a philosophical exegesis 
of the universe is possible, it assures us that all other attempts 
than its own are delusive and obsolete. 

Mr. John Fiske is known to the literary world in two distinct 
characters. He is a philosopher and he isa historian. It is only 
of the writings of the former that our present purpose leads us to 
speak. Itis possible to admire Mr. Fiske, the historian, and at 
the same time wholly to dissent from Mr. Fiske, the philosopher. 
His literary style is excellent. To compare him with his great 
master in this respect is to contrast him. Mr. Spencer is diffuse, 
involved and often obscure; Mr. Fiske is always direct, concise 
and clear, 

The Cosmic Philosophy does not purport to be anything 
independent or new. The work originated as a course of lectures 
criticising the Positive Philosophy, and the idea of enlarging it 
into an outline sketch of the new philosophy based on the doctrine 
of evolution was an after-thought. For the most part illustrative 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, it still does claim to be more than a 
mere reproduction of it. Substantially it is the Synthetic Philos- 
ophy according to Mr, Fiske. He develops some points more 
fully, as, for example, the moral significance of the prolonged 
period of human infancy. The postulates, the methods, the argu- 
ments, the conclusions, and, in some instances, the very words, 
are precisely the same in both. Mr. Fiske regards Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy as so sublime and true that he does not hesitate upon 
every occasion, in terms of unmeasured enthusiasm, to commend 
the truth by means of glowing eulogies of its great teacher. He 
says: ‘* Mr. Spencer’s work surpasses that of Aristotle and New- 
ton in its vastness of performance as the railway surpasses the 
sedan chair ;’’* and he regards him as possessing ‘‘ the resources 
of that psychological analysis of which he is incomparably the 
greatest master the world has ever seen.’’+ 

A careful comparison of the two systems would disclose the fact 
that the American, true to his people’s genius, is somewhat less 


* Excursions of an Evolutionist, p. 295. + The Idea of God, p. xxvii. 
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speculative, or, if he would but permit us to use the word, less 
metaphysical. To adopt his own language, of the ‘‘ Subjective 
and Objective Methods,’’** Mr. Spencer employs the former most, 
Mr. Fiske the latter. It may be partly because Mr. Spencer had 
already written his First Principles and because Mr. Fiske 
presumed upon the fact, but it is not ungenerous to infer that Mr. 
Fiske said less about the presuppositions of his system for the 
good reason that it was not in his mental build to say more. Not- 
withstanding the hysterical protestations of Agnosticism at the very 
mention of the word, it is still true that the First Principles 
is a great book because it is, in its way, severely metaphysical. 
Mr. Fiske is more of an objectivist, better fitted for writing his- 
tory. Mr. Spencer is more of a philosopher, in the conventional 
sense of the word, better fitted for developing a great speculative 
system. Accordingly, it would be hard to conceive of the con- 
ditions as reversed—of Mr. Fiske as the master and Mr. Spencer 
as the disciple. é 

The characteristic starting-point of the Cosmic Philosophy 
is in the unqualified repudiation of metaphysics. The bane of the 
past has been the metaphysical method. It is a delusion from 
first to last. Berkeley’s complaint is reéchoed that in dealing with 
metaphysics men first kick up a dust and then wonder why 
they cannot see through it. The remark is credited to Hazlitt: 
‘‘ Sir, Iam a metaphysician and nothing makes an impression 
upon me but abstract ideas.” Abstract ideas as such are just 
what make no impression upon Mr. Fiske. Nothing is to be 
received as true which cannot show the vise of ‘‘ objective verifi- 
cation.” Intuitions are accumulations of experience, transmitted 
through inheritance. Plato’s theory of reminiscences, Des Cartes’ 
doctrine of innate ideas, Kant’s notion of @ priori forms are all 
alike rejected. The interesting chapter on ‘‘ The Two Methods ’’ 
exposes and justly denounces certain abuses of the subjective 
method, and directly the author turns about and, by a strange non 
sequitur, summarily denounces all metaphysics. Because Hegel 
will not hear of verification, therefore only what is objectively 
verified is true. Spinoza spun out a system of mathematical 
ontology, but he forgot to stop and prove the postulates with 
which he started; and all this is ‘‘ irrefutable, save by the refuta- 
tion of all metaphysics.” We can only take things as we find 
them. Physics, phenomena—this is the sphere of our knowledge. 
Things that come after that—ra pera td guotwxdé—are beyond the 
line. Ifthe mercury rises in the tube, never say, ‘‘ Nature abhors 
a vacuum ;’’ that is metaphysics. Rather say that the atmosphere 


* Cosmic Philosophy, 1, 97. 
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presses upon the mercury without the tube; that is the fact. 
Resort not to some hidden principle or power acting in a cause and 
producing an effect. Mr. Hume denied such a power—he denied 
causation. Ah, yes! that was Mr. Hume’s great blunder. When 
he says there is not a hidden efficiency in causation, he is just as 
metaphysical as the other man who says there is. The great 
Scotchman ought to have been acute enough to say nothing about 
it. That, forsooth, is where Messrs. Spencer and Fiske have their 
advantage. ‘‘If we would keep clear of metaphysics, we must 
in such case neither affirm nor deny concerning a subject which 
lies utterly beyond our reach.’’* It is not easy to see how Mr. 
Fiske, after writing that, could add another word of censure 
against the Positive Philosophy which he cordially hates; for 
elsewhere he says: ‘‘ Our Cosmic Philosophy is based upon the 
affirmation of God’s existence and not upon the denial of it, like 
irreligious atheism, or wpon the ignoring of tt, like non-religious 
Positivism.’+ If Mr. Hume made his mistake in falling into 
metaphysics, he made the same mistake that not only Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Fiske have made, but that every writer who discourses 
upon the conditions of human knowledge from Plato and Cole- 
ridge on the one side, to Protagoras and J. S. Mill on the other, is 


bound to make as soon as his tongue is unloosed or his pen touches 


e 
paper. 

But Mr. Fiske would not leave the world comfortless, though he 
have bereft it of metaphysics. He has a substitute. That sub- 
stitute is philosophy. If any one is accustomed to regard meta- 
physics and philosophy as in any sense synonyms, he must correct 
an error in his thinking. Metaphysics is now banished and go 
philosophy must go elsewhere for its elements. Here is the open 
door for the Cosmic System. Philosophy is the science of the 
sciences-—not the chief among the sciences, but the scientific 
systematizing of them.t As botany is the science of plants and 
geology of rocks, and astronomy of stars and histology of tissues, 
so philosophy is the science of botany and geology and astronomy 
and histology and all the rest, collectively. Philosophy is the 
clearing-house of the sciences. All the special sciences are to 
philosophy, which is the General Science, what the plants are to 
botany or the rocks to geology. It is a synthesis of the sciences. 
‘‘ While science studies the parts, philosophy studies the whole.’’§ 
Its subject-matter always is phenomena. It has nothing what- 


* Cosmic Philosophy, i, 127. + lbid., ii, 377. Italies ours. 

+ Mr. Fiske’s conception of Philosophy is simply that which is better known 
in modern thought as Encyclopedia, Cf. Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s Encyclopedia 
of Sacred Theology, pp. 11, 12. 

& Cosmic Philosophy, i, 40. 
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ever to do with efficiency, with the vis occulta. There was Mr. 
Hume’s mistake. Assuming efficiency nevertheless, we are told 
that ‘‘ the true business of philosophy is the determination of the 
order of the phenomena in which this omnipresent Power is 
manifested.’’* Here Mr. Fiske regards that a great gain has been 
made over the conception of M. Comte. The latter viewed 
philosophy as an organon—a formal idea; the former as a syn- 
thesis—a real body of truth, scientific in form, rational in content 
and verifiable in experience. 

The importance of all this is tremendous. The inquirer after 
truth brings nothing to his task; he only studies what awaits 
him. He himself is a part of the cosmical scheme he is to study. 
His body, his mind, his consciousness, his very thinking itself as 
to the laws that control and confine it, are but parts of the one 
great objective whole. Mr. Fiske largely substitutes psychology 
for metaphysics, and this psychology—the new psychology, objec- 
tively and inductively known—is but one of the sciences which is 
to be correlated with the rest in the construction of this one great 
philosophic system. ‘‘ This psychology is an offshoot of biol- 
ogy.’’+ Biology in turn is an incident in geology,t just as geology 
again is a chapter in the great book of sidereal astronomy. 

What we call intuitions or categories of thought are thus dis- 
missed without ceremony. Mr. Hume, accordingly, was not so far 
wrong in denying intuited causation. Mr. Fiske, indeed, grants 
causation, but he says that the mind believes in the universality 
of causation for the same reason that it believes that fire burns 
i. e., from experience.$ Science knows nothing else than experi- 
ence and science is the only thing that knows. Efficient cause is 
a metaphysical fiction; phenomenal causation, that is, ‘* uncon- 
ditional invariable sequence of one event upon another,” is the 
only cause science knows, Although Mr. Fiske insists that phil- 
osophy is not a methodology, but is a substantial synthesis of 
truth, still he must know that there are certain forms of consecu- 
tive thought which are rational as over against certain other forms 
which are not. Does not Mr. Fiske believe in the rational sanctity 
of good logic? He uses the forms of logic well and often. How 
does he know that the same forms of ratiocination hold good for 
him and for othermen? Does he glean them—categories or what- 
nots—from what he discovers in the area of phenomena? Or, are 
they inherited, as accumulated capital, from the fathers and 
forefathers back to the quasi-Adamic ancestral incipient thinker ? 
If other conditions had prevailed, might other forms have been 


* Cosmic Philosopy, i, 188; also 317. t Ibid., i, 435. 
+ lbid., ii, 198. § Ibid., i, 147. 
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handed down? ‘‘ Logic is to the philosopher and the scientific 
inquirer what the law of evidence is to the lawyer.”* Cer- 
tainly, but the law of evidence comes before the evidence ; other- 
wise, the evidence as evidence could not come at all. Experience 
has fastened upon us the mental compulsion to think of fire as 
burning and of the whole as being greater than its parts. The 
very coupling together of these two things in this way is a kick- 
ing up of the dust equal to the pawing of the metaphysicians. 
But let us keep to the question of the antecedence of logical forms 
in scientific thought; which is first, the thinker or the thing 
thought about? It is to be noted that we are now speaking not of 
simple perception, but of discursive ratiocinative thought. The 
thought organizes its object into systematic logical form. It con- 
strues it in accordance with reason. Is the organizing construing 
principle in the thinker or in the object of his thought? If 
rational thought waits upon the phenomenon, then the thing 
creates the thinker. If the rational cosmog is seen to be such 
because the thinker is a rational thinker, then the Ratio, the logi- 
cal faculty, was brought to the phenomenon, and was not brought 
from it; and this is true whether we regard the thinker as an 
individual, with Mr. Mill, or as the race, with Messrs. Spencer and 
Fiske. 

Here we are brought up face to face with the choice between the 
school that derives man’s highest faculties from below and the 
school that does not. Mr. Fiske does not hesitate to say, ‘‘ It is 
not the intelligence which has made the environment, but it is the 
environment which has moulded the intelligence. In the mint of 
nature, the coin mind has been stamped ; and theology, perceiving 
the likeness of the die to its impression, has unwittingly inverted 
the causal relation of the two, making mind archetypal and self- 
existent, to be the die.’’+ The other view is well stated by one of 
the most distinguished of the contemned theologians: ‘‘ All 
science rests on the postulate that the universe is pervaded and 
regulated by Reason essentially like our own and is constituted in 
accordance with its fundamental principles, laws and norms.” 
‘When scientists observe facts which they cannot account for and 
explain to the reason, they never assume that they are essentially 
unreasonable and scientifically inexplicable.’’ 

Mr. Fiske is, as a rule, commendably calm and judicial in tem- 
per. His books impress one as the utterance of a clear, able and 
honest thinker. The personal seldom obtrudes itself beyond the 
bounds of modesty and propriety. 

* Cosmic Philosophy, i, 239. + Ibid., ii, 402. 
t Harris’ God, Creator and Lord of All, i, 526 ; ii, 21. 
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One exception, however, to all this must be noted. He does not 
disguise his dislike for the genus theologicum. Again and again 
he displays his abhorrence of this tabooed tribe. He speaks of a 
‘‘ kind of misrepresentation which is dear to theologians and we 
may contentedly leave them an entire monopoly of it.’”’* He is 
graciously tolerant of their intolerance: ‘‘As regards theologians, 
a great deal is to be said in behalf of their intolerance of opinions 
which they honestly believe to be fraught with spiritual and 
moral evil.’’+ In referring to these ‘‘ narrow-minded theolo- 
gians,’’t he speaks of their ‘‘ intellectual arrogance lurking 
beneath their expressions of humility.’’§ Because it has been 
learned that gravitation holds the worlds in place, he hears these 
intolerant imbeciles exclaim, ‘‘ Nothing is left for God todo; how 
impious and terrible the thought!’’ | ‘‘ They resist new scien- 
tific truths with emotions so highly wrought that they are not only 
incapable of estimating evidence, but often also have their moral 
sense impaired and fight with foul means when fair ones fail.’ 
He becomes more personal and has a patronizing slap for ‘ the 
theological magazine writer who perhaps does not know what is 
meant by the relativity of knowledge.’’** And again he is 
sufficiently interested to trace the mental emancipation of a ‘* per- 
son educated in an environment of Presbyterian theology ’’ pari 
passu with his ‘‘ enlarging environment.”’ ++ 

It is, of course, for Mr. Fiske to decide for himself whether such 
loaded expressions are exactly in keeping with the ideal cosmo- 
philosophic spirit. There is just room for the cynical remark that 
such words befit the argument of the excited advocate rather than 
the calm judicial temper of the scientific student. Philosophy 
deals with premises and principles, and not with personalities. 
These quotations are given because only a recital of them would 
convince most people that Mr. John Fiske ever wrote them. In 
recounting these vigorous utterances of contempt, one is reminded 
of Coleridge’s remark, ‘‘ Contempt is egotism. turned sour,’’ and 
were it not for the possible appearance of the ungenerous in our 
words, we might be pardoned for intimating that this frame of 
mind sometimes exists when the subject of it is not in the least 
conscious of it. Mr. Fiske seems to have one waste basket into 
which all theologians from Augustine to Watson and from the 
Pope to General Booth are indiscriminately flung. He waits only 
to spy the label and, that once seen, in they go. His notion is 
that all knowledge is classification—if he be right, then he does 


* Cosmic Philosophy, ii, 74. || Idea of God, p. 44. 
+ Ibid., ii, 433. | The Unseen World, p. 143. 
t Ibid., ii, 454. ** Cosmic Philosophy, i, 255. 


4 Ibid. ii, 451. +t Lbid., ii, 230. 
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not know anything whatever about theologians. He curses meta- 
physics and he regards theology as metaphysics baptized in the 
triune name of Ignorance, Intolerance and Hypocrisy. Hence 
his theological anathemas. Certainly if the esteemed author of 
the Cosmic Philosophy should be charged with the criminal habit 
of bethinking himself occasionally that just as there are scientists 
and scientists, or just as there are philosophers and philosophers, 
so also, peradventure, there might be theologians and theologians, 
he would be entirely safe in challenging a most minute examina- 
tion of his books for a single grain of evidence in support of the 
base allegation. 

Mr. Fiske does not seem to know more about theology than he 
does about theologians. He is hardly to be censured for a willful 
ignorance of that of which he knows enough in advance only to 
know that it is not worth knowing. Coleridge’s remark is 
again called to mind when Mr. Fiske complacently tells us that 
the question of Free Will ‘‘ is a very easy question to answer: 
would that science presented none more difficult !’’?* And would 
that while Mr. Fiske was about it, he had only answered it! The 
fact is, the utterly superficial view of the whole question which the 
agnostic takes, wholly incapacitates him to comprehend the pro- 
found elements that are involved. Mr. Fiske sets up an extreme 
view as the metaphysical one and proceeds to animadvert upon 
that. He says: ‘‘ We are asked to believe that in one particular 
corner of the universe upon the surface of one little planet, in a 
portion of the organism of one particular creature there is one 
special phenomenon called volition in which the law of causation 
ceases and everything goes helter skelter.’”’+ He catches upon an 
infelicitous phrase that really has been too much used, namely, 
“the freedom of the will,’’? leaving a chance for the false idea 
that it is the will and not the man willing—the ego-volens—which 
is free, and from this, Mr. Fiske says, it has been taught that the 
will is “a certain entity which is itself a sort of personage within 
the human personality.’’} Seeing nothing but this one error, he 
proceeds, npon the cosmical theory, to unravel the mystery: 
‘* Now the state of consciousness called Desire is accompanied by 
a nascent excitement of the nerve-fibres distributed upon the mus- 
cular apparatus whose activity is requisite for the attainment of 
the desired object.”§ It is all a matter of remainder after an 
equilibration of tensions in the motor nerves. M. Littré is quoted 
for once with approval: “ Liberty as applied to volition means the 
power of obeying the strongest motive.’’ | The strongest motive 

* Cosmic Philosophy, ii, 174. t Tbid., ii, 174. 

t Ibid., ii, 172. @ Lbid., ii, 177. 
| Ibid., ii, 179. 
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is the nerve push along the line of least resistance, and here we 
are where we started, with the primordial axiom of the persistence 
of force. Truly, nothing could be simpler than this! A man 
makes his own future precisely as a comet does. Consciousness 
says nothing about the doctrine of Free Will, “it tells us only 
that we will.” Volitions are either caused or they are not, he 
says. If they are caused, Free Will doctrine is annihilated. If 
they are not, then the helter-skelter theory must hold good. 
They are caused, and therefore Free Will is a fiction. 

Ah, how easy! He explains Free Will by explaining it away. 
He solves the problem by ignoring it. Does it escape Mr. Fiske 
that consciousness, in telling us that we will, ipso facto tells us 
that we are free? Does he not know that a coerced volition is 
as absurd as a circular triangle, and that the remark of Principal 
Fairbain is as applicable to philosophy as it is to the omnipotence 
to which he was referring : ‘‘ One of the impossibilities is, having 
made man free, to compel him to act as if he were necessitated ?’’* 
Has it escaped Mr. Fiske’s notice that the conception of cause 
is, even from his phenomenological point of view, a many-sided 
one, and is he quite sure that the very kernel of the problem does 
not lie in the little fact that the volition may be both caused and 
free? When he tells us that we may as well call a volition copper- 
colored as free, does it not occur to him that the bona fide question 
with which he began was not the copper color, but the freedom of 
the will? He docilely walks in the footsteps of his great master, 
and plainly denies the freedom of the will. For once the philoso- 
pher throttles the historian, and we read these words: ‘“ To write 
history on any method furnished by the free-will doctrine would be 
utterly impossible.’’+ Happily, when Mr. Fiske writes his excel- 
lent historical books, the historian is able to ‘‘ keep under the 
philosopher.’’ As between Mr. Froude denying the possibility of 
a science of history and Mr. Buckle making sociology as much of 
a hard-and-fast science as mineralogy, we are bound somewhere to 
find a place which makes room for that without which man is no 
longer man and with which, under God and in His image, he is 
the architect of his own fortune and of his own future. 

Mr. Fiske deplores that ‘‘ accurate thinking is a somewhat rare 
phenomenon.’’ Yes, it may be, but truth is not always as simple 
as he fain would have us believe. The manager of a great rail- 
way system sits in his comfortable office and sees spread out before 
him in miniature the vast complex network of roads, and at a 
glance he locates the trains with their iaovements and counter- 


* Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 456. 
+ Cosmic Philosophy, ii, 187. 
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movements and interrelations as they are represented before his 
eyes. His little boy stands at his side and thinks the busy pano- 
rama a beautiful, interesting plaything indeed. He does not under- 
stand that every toy train on the table represents to his father a 
mighty massive caravan with its steaming iron horse and its hun- 
dreds of human travelers. The youngster is an agnostic. His 
knowledge is purely phenomenological. His father is perplexed 
with thought and deluged with care. Vast interests are subject 
to his word. The questions before him are complex, varied and 
profoundly delicate, and they are not solved or made easier of solu- 
tion by the annoying prattle of the well-meaning little agnostic at 
his knee. 

One of the most prominent marks of Mr. Fiske’s philosophy is 
his insistence upon cosmic theism as against what he calls anthro- 
pomorphie theism. He repeatedly declares his system theistic. If 
theism consists in maintaining simply that God is, but in a confes- 
sion of total and permanent ignorance as to what God is, then his 
philosophy is theistic. However, it is a debatable psychological 
proposition that the mind can intelligently affirm the existence of 
that of the nature of which it is in blankest ignorance. And it is 
certainly a notable fact that the agnostic’s consistency invariably 
breaks down at this point. He builds upon the negative ele- 
ments of the theory of cognition adopted by Kant; Kant begot 
Hamilton, Hamilton begot Mansel, Mansel begot Spencer, and 
Spencer begot Fiske and the whole race of modern agnostics in 
the English-speaking world. The tremendous mistake of this 
school is that of placing substance and phenomenon jn contrast 
with each other instead of regarding the former as making itself 
known only by the latter. Every attribution made to the 
unknowable is a compromise of the cosmic system. God is God 
only beeause the agnostic’s logic is illogical. He makes abso- 
lutely bare existence all we know of God, but bare existence is 
the caput mortuum of the Noumenon. Bare existence is itself 
unknowable, and the very thing which the agnostic declares to be 
the only object of his knowledge is, per contra, the only thing 
which he cannot know. ‘To call it Power is a confession of 
knowledge and not of ignorance. That was the faux pas for 
which Mr. Hume incurred condemnation. The very conditions of 
intellectual intercourse compel the agnostic to be inconsistent with 
himself. Everything a man knows must come into the moulds of 
his faculty of knowledge. Jacobi said: ‘‘ God theomorphized in 
creating man; man therefore necessarily anthropomorphizes in 
thinking God.’’** Any name we may apply to the unknowable is 


* Quoted in Stihlin’s Aant, Lotze and Ritschl, p. 301. 
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a random symbol and must mean at once more and less than the 
ineffable Reality. ‘* To us therefore, as to the Israelite of old, 
the very name of Jehovah is that which is not to be spoken.’’* 
Mr. Fiske is better than his philosophy: he calls this unknowable 
the infinite sustainer of the universe ;+ the eternal source of a 
moral law ;+ psychical,§ or perhaps oftener, ‘‘ quasi-psychical ”’ 
and moral. || He may well concede that ‘‘ the exigencies of our 
thinking oblige us to symbolize the nature of Deity in some 
form that has a real meaning for us.’’§ Accordingly, in all our 
talking and thinking about Reality, we are dealing in counters 
and never in the intrinsic coin of the realm. 

In entire agreement with Mr. Spencer, the Cosmic Philosophy 
repudiates teleology as essentially anthropomorphic. <A  voli- 
tional God is a crude fetich of human ignorance. In the Outlines 
too much could not be said in depreciation of teleology as a prin- 
ciple, but a few years later, in the Destiny of Man, an amendment 
is proposed in the way of a design which is universal and imma- 
nent throughout the evolutionary process. Undoubtedly, there 
has been a shifting in the argument from cosmical teleology, and 
it is important to be reminded that the old eighteenth-century 
doctrine leaned overmuch toward the deistic extreme. And yet, 
on the other hand, Mr. Fiske has stolen too much from Mr. Man- 
sel. Personality and infinity are mutually exclusive, we are told. 
‘¢Omnipotence cannot contrive nor plan nor adapt means to 
ends.’’ Is this the agnostic who is speaking? Is this the man 
who is so sure that he can know nothing except through experi- 
ence? Is he the same who scolds the theist for affirming a some- 
what, back of the phenomenon; and scolds Mr. Hume for denying 
such a somewhat ; and scolds M. Comte for ignoring it? And yet 
when Mr. Fiske can throw off his philosophical clamps—he ought 
to pity the poor theologian all the more—he strongly affirms with 
the theist. 

It is not in mind at present to question the merits of the 
program of evolution. There is a doctrine of evolution far, less 
sweeping than is that of Mr. Fiske. His scheme is all-compre- 
hending, and yet it has no room for the extra-cosmic, the super- 
natural. His account of the origin of life is confessedly little 
more than a guess.** The mysterious process is chemical, that is 
to say, mechanical. He speaks of “ the increasing chemical com- 
plexity which at a remote epoch resulted in a formation of livin 
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* Cosmic Philosophy, ii, 422. @ Idea of God, p. 155. 
t+ The Unseen World, p. 6. || Lbid., p. 167. 
t{ Cosmic Philosophy, ii, 470. — Ibid., p. xvi. 
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protoplasm.’’* Differences of kind are only differences of degree 
grown great ; this is true of the difference between life and not-life, 
and ‘‘ under favoring circumstances not-life may become life.’’+ 
It is a curious fact that, if it be true that the living and the non- 
living are the same thing, men like Messrs. Spencer and Fiske 
should find it necessary to discuss at great length the question of 
the transition from the one to the other. 

Thus far we have written in order to make clear the relation 
which the Cosmie Philosophy sustains to Christianity. That it 
sustains some relation goes without saying, for, it matters not who 
declares to the contrary, no doctrine can have a place in Christi- 
anity that does not have its place and part in any rational scheme 
of philosophy which the thoughtful Christian may adopt. 

In his early ministry the writer was presented by one of the 
brightest and most thoughtful young men of his congregation 
with a copy of Mr. Fiske’s /dea of God. This young physician 
declared himself exceedingly pleased with it, and he asked his 
inexperienced pastor for his judgment upon it. That little book 
and its companion volume, The Destiny of Man, are widely read 
because of their beautiful style and scientific method, and that 
they have had a great influence upon intelligent minds makes it 
important that we should understand accurately the basis upon 
which they stand and how consistent or inconsistent they are with 
the philosophy of their author, of which they may be presumed to 
be a legitimate product. 

Many of Mr. Fiske’s utterances are noble and true. With all 
his trouncing of theologians, he is careful to seem to keep on good 
terms with Christianity. Conventional religion he will none of: 
but he says, ‘* We still regard Christianity as in the deepest sense 
our own religion.’’{ He is confident that there is a better time 
coming ; What Judaism was to Christianity, that, in a way, Chris- 
tianity is to Cosmism. The world will some day cease to think 
and speak and understand as a child, with mythological symbols 
and anthropomorphic pictures; “that which is fundamental in 
Christianity is not the mythologic superstratum, but the under- 
lying spiritual principle.’’s 

In a former article in this Review] the present writer en- 
deavored to set forth the theological implicates of Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy. The system now under review is so nearly identical 
with that. that it is only by a constant restraint that we are able 
to avoid saying the same things again. Any reader who is inter- 


* Cosmic Philosophy, ii, 368. t Tbid., ii, 502. 
¢ Ibid., i, 422. § Ibid., ii, 504. 
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ested in this article is referred to that, for this may not improp- 
erly be regarded as a sort of completion or supplement of that. 

Everything that is there said in criticism of Mr. Spencer’s 
theory of cognition is equally applicable to Mr. Fiske’s. A whole 
system of philosophy takes its cue from the initial point of view 
assumed by its author. The heart may, to be sure, correct the 
errors of the head, but, rightly apprehended, there is a logical 
self-consistent framework in evangelical Christianity, and if a 
man grant the first position of the agnostic, he cannot ex animo 
subscribe to the teachings of the Christian system. Mr. Fiske 
may edify us with his really delightful treatise on the /dea of God, 
but if we take him at his word in his Cosmic Philosophy, he has 
no right and we have no right to any idea of God. He must 
apologize to his philosophy for every good thing he says for a 
positive Christian faith. 

Fundamentally, it is a false and fatal notion that all metaphysi- 
cal presuppositions are to be forever renounced. That is the 
weakness and the condemnation of Ritschlianism, and it traces its 
ancestry back to the same sources as the agnosticism of Spencer 
and Fiske. Because metaphysics, like many other good things, 
has been abused, we are not therefore to annihilate it. Milton 
represented metaphysics as the subject which the bad spirits in 
Hades delighted in discussing. Milton was hardly a rigid empiri- 
cist in that, but even if he were right, truth is not less true 
because devils and bad men discuss it. It is an age of impotent 
intellect and languid thought; it is an age of superficial spirit 
and indolent achievement when men blind their eyes to the 
Eternal Realities of the Reason that is in them and refuse to 
be stimulated by the Heaven-born incentives that reveal them- 
selves in the chambers of the soul and in the irrepressible voic- 
ings and longings of their moral nature within. ‘‘ Paupertina 
philosophia in paupertinam religionem ducit.’’ We hail the symp- 
toms of the renascence of a healthy metaphysic. So long as 
there are men, there will be metaphysicians in the world. It is 
not a question of metaphysicians or no metaphysicians ; it is only 
a question of good metaphysicians or bad ones. Hume denied 
and was condemned. Comte ignored and was lost. Spencer 
neither denies nor ignores, but doubts because forsooth he cannot 
know, and yet it is a metaphysical doubt and straightway to 
metaphysics he must needs go in order to vindicate his doubt. So 
long as agnosticism goes stalking through the world with its dog- 
matisms of ignorance, idealism will have its champions, sometimes 
prattling overwisely of the Eternal Reason and what it says— 
not knowing nothing, but knowing everything rather—and yet 
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with all its temptations and tendencies to rationalize religion, we 
welcome the man who affirms too much rather than the man who 
denies our right to affirm anything, and we must regard Hegel with 
his dialectic as a less-to-be-dreaded enemy of the Gospel than 
Spencer with his wiping out, as with a wet sponge, of the whole 
realm of the soul. 

It must be clear at a glance that the “Cosmic Philosophy ”’ 
which presumes to be exhaustive absolutely excludes evangelical 
Christianity. Mr. Fiske leaves no room for the supernatural. We 
have no quarrel with cosmical knowledge. Strauss said that the 
Copernican astronomy meant the death-knell of Christianity, but 
somehow Christianity is still alive. We believe in the law of 
gravitation, and yet we are not of Mr. Fiske’s excited theologians 
who are distressed because the universe is “ untenanted of its 
Creator.’’ Cosmical knowledge is only another name for physical 
science. We thank God for every achievement it has scored. 
Our quarrel is with the man who dogmatically affirms that the 
objective cosmos is all that we can know. Mr. Fiske chooses the 
name of his philosophy with great care. He even withstands Mr. 
Spencer’s preference for his term, namely, “Synthetic.” Mr. 
Fiske likes his word better because it more explicitly shuts out 
all ontological or theological assumptions and clearly delimits its 


scope to the totality of phenomena and their orderly succession. 


Science is the only knowledge. Science knows only phenomena. 
Collectively, phenomena are the cosmos, the mundus. The supra- 
mundane is metaphysics. Metaphysics is ¢pso facto false. At the 
best it is only a guess. 

The theistic high-tide mark in the Cosmic Philosophy is a pas- 
sige, too long to quote in full, in which the author says that 
“ Deity is unknowable just in so far as it is not manifested to con- 
sciousness through the phenomenal world—knowable just in so far 
as it is thus manifested ; unknowable in so far as it is infinite and 
absolute—knowable in the order of its phenomenal manifesta- 
tions.”* It will be noted that the knowable Deity is confined io the 
manifestations of the cosmic phenomena and that these manifesta- 
tions are always orderly. In A Word About Miracles he pronounces 
the arguing against miracles ‘‘a contest more necessary than 
glorious or difficult.”’*+ The doctrine of miracles must of course 
upset any such complete cosmical scheme. 

Only a word is needed to show the bearing of this upon Chris- 
tianity. If that religion teaches anything, it is that God is apart 
from and above, as well as in and through the cosmos. ©“ In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.’’ His will is 


* Cosmic Philosophy, ii, p. 470. + Unseen World, p 136. 
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the source of all law to his dependent creatures. The immanence 
of God is a great truth, too often overlooked in the past, but it is 
not the only truth. If we cannot know God except as the objec- 
tive world makes Him known to us, then the communings and 
comfortings of His Holy Spirit are the dreams of a mystic or the 
crass fancies of a fanatic. If Mr. Fiske is right, Providence is a 
fable. Miraculous intervention, if not impossible, at least is 
unhistorical, and the whole idea of Divine Government in nature 
and in man is unscientific and untrue. 

The hope of religion is represented as in the gradual deanthro- 
pomorphization of theism. And yet it is admitted that to think 
of God. at all is to bring Him within the terms of human con- 
sciousness. Ultimate deanthropomorphization then would be not 
skepticism nor atheism, but rather an absolute dismission of all 
thought of God from the human mind. All Reality is interpreta- 
ble to man only in terms of man’s consciousness and perception. 
Mr. Fiske admits that even Power is known to us only anthro- 
pomorphically, and so to call the unknowable Power is to violate 
the law of cosmic theism. 

This is knowing God only at the cost of forgetting God. There 
must be something wrong with a theory that reacts suicidally 
upon itself. ‘‘ His thoughts are not our thoughts, neither are His 
ways as our ways.’’ Let not the agnostic quote the prophet’s 
words to show that God does not think and feel and choose as we 
do. Mr. Gladstone’s thoughts were not as his little three-year-old 
grandchild's, but still the laws of their thinking—both being 
human—are indeed the same. If when we are told that God 
pities His children, we cannot interpret the message in terms of 
what we experience as pity, then we are mocked and not com- 
forted. God so loved the world as to give His Son to save it; if 
love in God is not as the love which we know of, we are only 
bewildered and lost. The Word of God laboring to bring its 
heavenly messages down to the low level of human thought and 
need is not afraid of the supercilious charge of anthropomorphism. 
It trusts to a docile frame, a grateful mind and an enlightened 
spirit to apprehend the truth. If God is to speak to men at all, 
He must needs speak in terms that men can understand. Kven 
John Calvin says in answering the anthropomorphites who make 
God corporeal because Scripture ascribes to Him mouth, ears, 
hands and feet, ‘‘ Who of even the least intellectual perception 
does not know that in these forms of expression God uses a sort 
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of baby-talk as nurses are wont to talk to little children‘ 


* Institutes, Book i, chap. xiii, 1: ‘‘ Quis enim vel parum ingeniosus non intel- 
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Cosmism strips God of all His Godlike attributes, and leaves 
this ‘‘ unexplored remainder” for our comfort and our faith. 
This terra incognita is the region of the agnostic’s religious guess- 
work. Kant finds therein the “ Thing-in itself,’ and we say the 
“ thing-in-itself’’ is simply nothing. Schopenhauer in his grop- 
ings finds what he calls Will. Hegel finds his dea there. 
Matthew Arnold discovers his Eternal Not Ourselves that makes 
for righteousness. Spencer after Hamilton finds the Inscrutable, 
while Lotze, rising toward the truth, finds what he plainly calls 
Personality. 

We must always beware lest in an excess of wisdom which is 
only folly we make what Archdeacon Hare speaks of as “a recoil 
from the gross anthropopathy of the vulgar notions which is a fall 
into the vacuum of absolute apathy.” 

Mr. Fiske’s doctrine of sin is a segment of his theory of evolu- 
tion. Sin consists essentially in a breach of adjustments. It is 
the slow death of the ape and tiger in man. Original sin is the 
brute inheritance in human nature. Evolution is salvation and 
sanctification. Religion is adjustment, and as sin is only a phase 
of maladjustment, sin has therefore strictly a religious character. 
The complete harmonization of organism and environment would 
be heaven. But we are safe against that; such a millennium is a 
flying goal, it is unattainable, else the Nirvana of indolence and 
imbecility which Mr. Balfour wittily refers to* might some day 
overtake mankind, 

Christianity is the eftort and tendency toward such an adjust- 
ment. It is cosmic, for everything we know is cosmic. It would 
be interesting to read Mr. Fiske’s promised book long overdue, on 
Jesus of Nazareth and the Founding of Christianity.+ The great 
doctrines of the Incarnation, the Atonement and the Resurrection 
are relegated to metaphysics and are therefore not within the pur- 
view of philosophic vision. Historical Christianity not only came 
at the right time; it was not only an evolution from Roman law 
and the Stoic philosophy, which to trace is to obtain the key to 
Roman history ;$ but to a person familiar with later scientific 
modes of thought, contemplating the unique phenomenon of Rome 
uniting ina single commonwealth the progressive nations of the 
world, it would have been entirely possible to foresee the rise of 
Christianity as the inevitable result of the interaction of Jewish, 
Hellenic and Roman ideas; and this naturalistic prophet could 
probably have foreseen that the new religion would arise in Pales- 


* Foundations of Belief, p. 75. Cosme Philosophy, ii, p. 218. 
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tine and would for centuries confine its spread to the regions under 
the sway of Rome. Cosmism is blind to that which Christians 
regard as the essential spirit and moulding force of Christianity. 
That faith has a history to be sure, but its history is not its all. 
There has ever been efficiency behind it, but of that we are forbid- 
den to speak or even to think. A ruling God, an enthroned 
Christ, a cleansing Spirit, a redeeming plan, an unfolding purpose 
—these are the very elements of genuine Christianity, but to the 
short-sighted cosmicist they are. metaphysics. . 

As to the evolution of the moral sense, Mr. Fiske develops the 
idea that the moral is essentially the outworking of the social. In 
doing this, he says much that is beautiful and true. The late 
Prof. Drummond, in his last book, 7’he Ascent of Man, gave popu- 
lar expression to some of the ideas which Mr. Fiske was the first 
to publish to the world. Here, as elsewhere, if he is wrong, it is 
because his underlying assumptions are wrong. If conscience be 
the product of evolution, then right is contingent and truth like the 
chameleon takes the complexion of its background. Abstract sys- 
tems of ethics are only the capitalized experiences of men and the 
great religions of history only stand for the process, covering a 
longer period of time, which J. G. Fichte was referring to when, 
in dismissing his class, he said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, to-morrow we will 
create a God.”’ 

it is not necessary to multiply words in showing that one cannot 
make room in a logical mind for the Cosmic Philosophy and 
Christianity. Doubtless, with modifications, Mr. Fiske would be 
the first to second this sentiment. His renunciations of “ conven- 
tional theism’ and of evangelical Christianity are frank and 
explicit. His Bible would doubtless need many expurgations 
before it would be recommended by him as an authority on cos- 
mism. He insists very strongly that there is no conflict between 
science and religion. There is a conflict, but it is between the 
more crude knowledge of yesterday and the less crude knowledge 
of to-day ;* or, between the theological and the scientific methods 
of interpreting natural phenomena.t It is the old fight between 
cosmism and anthropomorphism. Once upon a time there was an 
old minister who was always preaching upon foreordination, and 
when his indulgent hearers expostulated, the good man replied 
that he would be only too glad to vary his theme, but every text 
led to that one comprehensive doctrine. They ventured to sug- 
gest that he preach a sermon from the first verse in the Bible. 
He gladly consented. After taking his text, he spoke for a few 
moments upon the glories and the mysteries of creation and then 


* Unseen World, p. 145. t Tbid., p. 216. 
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‘ame a long and impressive pause. By and by, he burst forth with 
the great thought that had been overburdening his soul. “ But, 
brethren, if the Lord had not foreordained the heavens and the 
earth, He never would have created them ;’’ and from that point 
to the end he had smooth running over his familiar ground. Mr. 


Fiske s béte noir is anthropomorphism, and as all human thought is 


necessarily anthropomorphic, he has his favorite text always near 
at hand. 

As the deanthropomorphization of theism is simply the annihila- 
tion of it, so the complete substitution of the cosmic philosophy, 
as Mr. Fiske would have it, would be nothing less than the abso- 
lute obliteration of human thought. 

But are there not certain redeeming features in Mr. Fiske’s 
writings? Is he not less hostile, less unevangelical than Mr. 
Spencer? And are not The Jdea of God and The Destiny of Man 
in some measure retractions from the legitimate conclusions of the 
agnostic premises ? 

It is not in mind to paint the Cosmic Philosophy in hues darker 
or other than its distinguished author has himself employed. He 
jettisons metaphysics, but he does not dispense with logic, and no 
injustice is done to him or his writings by applying the test of 
logical consistency. Many of his chapters are exceptionally sug- 
gestive and full of particular elements of truth and value. His 
paper in review of Tait and Stewart’s The Unseen Universe* is 
an exceedingly lucid and correct statement of the doctrine of 
human immortality from the standpoint of empirical knowledge. 
Me declines to accept their ingenious theory, namely, that by a 
continuous transfer of energy from the visible world to the impal- 
pable ether, a death in the former correlates and synchronizes with 
a birth in the latter; and accordingly by virtue of this preserva- 
tive safeguard against real loss of life immortality is insured. His 
criticism is that the ether, however imponderable, is still mate- 
rial. Matter cannot be so refined as to become spirit, nor spirit so 
‘“ coagulated ’’ as to become matter. The theory, therefore, does 
not cross the bridge, and so falls short of spiritual immortality. 
Scientifically speaking, that transition is impossible, and here Mr. 
Fiske stands squarely for Des Cartes’ dualism of Mind and Matter, 
of Thought and Extension. He indisputably demonstrates the 
scientific undemonstrableness of psychical survivals in a sphere 
denuded of material conditions. His attitude as to immortality is 
neutral, therefore. Not only is a postmortem life undemonstrable, 
it is inconceivable. This would seem to abolish all hope and all 
room for hope: but not so. Our conceptions are built of the 


* The Unseen World, pp. 1-58. 
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materials that have been. gathered in experience. In sitting upon 
questions of futurity, experience is not a witness in court. 
Science, ¢.e.,experience, has no word on the subject. ‘‘ The entire 
absence of testimony does not raise a negative presumption except 
in cases where testimony is accessible.’’* In this attitude of sus- 
pense philosophy, cosmism leaves us. Mr. Mill said that if there 
is any spiritual comfort in it, there is no reason why one should 
not believe in a future life. That is to say, there is absolutely no 
evidence either way ; what spiritual comfort there may be tips the 
balance in favor of believing, and so we may believe. 

It must be said that it is hard to see just where Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Fiske, who agrees with him here, are in error at this point. 
If science be strictly phenomenological, then science cannot demon- 
strate immortality. If there be no other cognition than that of 
science, we are absolutely in the dark. If the empirical is the all 
that we can know, then, at best, we are at liberty to hope fora 
future, while yet we must be sober enough to remember that there 
is no evidence whatever that appeals to our reason or convinces 
our judgment. 

In this realm of helpless, dawnless doubt, Mr. Fiske locates his 
doctrine of immortality. He makes, faith the complement of 
knowledge—decreasing with the increase of knowledge. Rather, we 
should say, the complement of knowledge is ignorance and igno- 
rance is the source of superstition and not of faith. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Fiske, confining religion to the 
sphere of the unknowable, makes it a thing of random guesswork, 
and not of intelligent conviction and reverent devotion. 

Shifting evolution from the genesis of new species to the 
maturer development of man, the individual, and to the progress 
of the civilization of man, the race, Mr. Fiske places this indi- 
vidual human culmination upon the pinnacle of Darwinism and 
makes his future life the goal and riper expansion of present cosmic 
processes. ‘“ Are man’s highest spiritual qualities, into the pro- 
duction of which all this creative energy has gone, to disappear 
with the rest? Has all this work been done for nothing? Is it all 
ephemeral, all a bubble that bursts, a vision that fades? For 
aught that science can tell us, it may be so, but I can see no good 
reason for believing any such thing.”+ Religion stands upon the 
silence of science only. He accepts the immortality of the soul, 
not as a scientific demonstration, but ‘‘as a supreme act of faith 
in the reasonableness of God’s work.’’ + Certainly that is strange 
talk from the man who cannot know whether or not God is reason- 


* The Unseen World, p. 49. 
t The Destiny of Man, p. 114. Italics ours. ¢ Lbid., p. 116. 
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able, and who warns us again and again that to predicate design of 
God is to be guilty of a vulgar anthropomorphism. The trouble 
about all this is, that Mr. Fiske declines all truth except such as 
science teaches. If empiricism is the Alpha and Omega of 
human knowledge, and if metaphysics is to be relegated to the 
limbo of superstition, then the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul hangs suspended by a single slender thread from a single 
uncertain guess. How shaky is that guess and how fragile is that 
thread appears from these words, summing up the Destiny of 
Man: ‘‘ Speaking for myself, I can see no insuperable difficulty 
in the notion that at some period in the evolution of humanity, 
this divine spark may have acquired sufficient concentration and 
steadiness to survive the wreck of material forms and endure 
forever.’* This is the last and best word of Cosmism. It was 
tabelais who described his own religion as ‘‘a great Perhaps.’’ 
A truer name for the Christianity which Mr. Fiske leaves room for 
could not be coined. In the judgment of one obscure “ theological 
magazine writer,’ such plausible concessions, made -at the cost of 
self-consistency, are utterly valueless as statements of any cardinal 
element of the Christian religion. If Mr. Emerson is right in 
saying that ‘‘ there is a statement of religion possible which makes 
all skepticism absurd,’’ it is also true, in a sense, that there is a 
statement of skepticism possible which makes all religion absurd. 
Christianity is a farce when judged by its own claims, if it exists 
only by a by-your-leave to science. If it is worth anything, it is 
because it has a distinct integral place in the complete perspective 
of human knowledge. Mr. Fiske frames his comprehensive view 
of things, excluding a personal God and human immortality ; 
then he kindly grants that possibly, beyond that view, these great 
doctrines may or may not be true. Such an apologetic is a con- 
fession of weakness and an invitation to unbelief. 

And yet Mr. Fiske, like Mr. Spencer, believes that present-day 
evangelical Christianity is best for its time and place. ‘For the 
larger part of the world to-day, the anthropomorphic doctrine of 
sin is unquestionably the better one—and it is the doctrine held 
by the larger part of the world.’’+ Just so! it is not true, but it 
is best that the largest part of the world should believe that it is 
true. Only he who believes that truth is changeable and contin- 
gent in its very essence; only he who regards truth as in a cease- 
less flux and the deepest convictions of the soul as subject to 
constant and endless revision; only he who believes that there 
may be and often is an actual divorce between creed and conduct 
and that character depends far more upon the feelings which are 


* The Destiny of Man, p. 117. 
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inherited than upon the doctrines which are taught ;* only he who 
could speak of ‘that Gothic gloom with which the deep-seated 
Christian sense of infinite responsibility for opinion has saddened 
modern religious life’’—could father such an abhorrent idea as that. 
This shallow, intellectually frivolous view of Truth and Duty and 
God and Right could never characterize the thought of men who 
religiously believe that above all the transactions and transitions 
of time God rules supreme and that the essential principles of 
Truth and Righteousness are as imperishable and immutable as the 
foundations of His eternal throne. Some may think Mr. Froude 
half right in saying that ‘‘ martyrs may be among the best of 
men, but they are not commonly among the wisest.’’ ‘The agnostic 
is notorious for his bad logic. Now and then his logic chances to 
be good, however, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, the man upon whose 
shoulders the mantle of the late Prof. Huxley may be regarded 
as having fallen, makes a slip of better logic than is common in 
the teachings of his school, when he frankly says, “I will not 
undertake to say that there is any creed which I would not avow 
or renounce rather than be burnt alive. I think that I might 
possibly prefer distant damnation to immediate martyrdom.’’t 
There is then no immediate prospect of a call for an appendix to 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, recording the brave deeds and 
heroic sufferings of the champions of agnosticism in behalf of 
the truth and for the improvement of mankind. Most martyrs 
have at least been good enough and wise enough to cherish some 
convictions which they esteemed worth living for and dying for. 

We believe, of course, that there are slow and gradual processes 
in the subjective apprehension of the eternal truth of God. We 
believe that the first book of Euclid is better for the beginner 
jthan the thirteenth, but we believe that the first is as true as the 
thirteenth—indeed, the last book is true because the first is true 
as well. We believe that the anthropomorphisms of the Psalms 
and the prophecies are better for the beginner than the abstract 
arguments of Paul to the Romans. But we believe that those are 
as true as these. It is abhorrent to regard error as a stepping- 
stone to truth. It is absurd to make anthropomorphic nonsense a 
preparation for cosmic wisdom. 

Mr. Fiske’s position in this regard, precisely that also of Mr. 
Spencer, has its analogy in the experience of some northern peo- 
ple, visiting the religious services of a congregation of colored 
people in the Southern States. The godly pastor in his appeals 
to the impenitent grew fervent and eloquent. In most concrete 
terms he appealed to every consideration which might weigh with 
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his attentive The rewards of the faithful and the 
miseries of the ungodly were pictured in language more anthro- 


pomorphie than Biblical. In dwelling upon the woes of the 


auditors. 


wicked, he took occasion, with striking pictorial power, to describe 
a frigid realm of eternal icebergs, of mountainlike snowdrifts, and 
of bitter biting frosts through all the cycles of the ceaseless years. 
The effect was as was intended, evidently deep and impressive. 
At the close of the service, the astonished Northerners, in paying 
their respects to the preacher, hinted at the slight divergence from 
the Scripture representation of the destiny of the wicked. The 
minister quickly interrupted them with the remark that he knew 
all that, but he knew better what suited the people in fhat warm 
and sunny clime, and that if the Bible view should become com- 
mon among the members of his flock, he feared that, with their 
partiality for high temperatures and their love for torrid atmos- 
pheres, there would be a stampede away from his calls to repent- 
ance and from the blessedness of the redeemed. 

Without question anthropomorphisms are often a degradation of 
the pure and lofty verities of religion. Ignorance and error would 
often prostitute the truth, and superstition would fain have men 
believe that with all their infirmities and sins God is such an one 
as themselves. Nor has ignorance been the only offender in this 
regard. Mohammed was not without warrant for his iconoclastic 
crusade upon an apostate and idolatrous age. The tangible form 
too often, instead of serving as a help to spiritual faith, becomes 
a horrid hindrance to its holy exercises. To one who walks amidst 
the sacred scenes of Gethsemane to-day, at the foot of the historic 
Mount of Olives, the tawdry realistic representations that look out 
from the oratories of the garden are shocking and repulsive. Car- 
lvle is credited with the Carlylish remark that the more images of 
Christ a man has on his walls, the fewer of them he has in his 
heart. In Raphael’s famous ‘‘ Vision of Ezekiel’”’ in the Saloon 
of Saturn in Florence, and, particularly, in Bandinelli’s statue 
of God the Father in the cloisters adjacent to the chaste and _his- 
toric Church of Santa Croce in the same art-loving city, it is 
difficult for many a visitor, though he be not overcharged with a 
Puritanical distaste for the representative arts, to rid himself of 
the feeling that when brush and chisel take it upon themselves to 
represent the purely spiritual in visible color or in material form 
they are perpetrating base crimes of westhetic blasphemy and are 
violating, in deed if not in spirit, the second commandment of the 
Decalogue. 

But still, if men are not to do their own thinking, they will 
cease to be men, and if they are to think at all, they must think 
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with minds that are purely human. There must be some mental 
image to correspond with the word that names the object. If we 
are to worship God, we must have some conception of the God we 
worship. That conception is inadequate, incomplete, often grossly 
incorrect. We know God, not fully, but really ; not exhaustively, 
but actually. If we are correctly informed, that ‘‘ an illusion is 
an inadequate conception; a delusion is a false one,’’* then we may 
say that the intelligent Christian’s idea of God is rather illusive 
than delusive. Goethe says that man never knows how anthro- 
pomorphie he is; the remark is profoundly psychological because 
man, being human, can never get outside of himself so as to catch 
the other member of the comparison. Theodore Parker was not 
altogether wrong when, taking his cue from old Xenophanes, he 
said, ‘‘A beaver or a reindeer, if possessed of religious faculties, 
would also conceive of the Deity with the limitations of its own 
personality as a beaver or a reindeer;’’+ only, if it were ‘ 
”? it would be, ¢pso facto, in so far forth 


pos- 
sessed of religious faculties, 
in the image of the Deity of whom it would form its conception. 

All this indictment of anthropomorphism as such is pedantic 
nonsense. It were as well to find fault with human beings because 
they are human. ‘ Surely it is too plain for words that all our 
thought and all our feeling must be anthropomorphic. ‘The pro- 
posal to avoid anthropomorphism is as absurd as the suggestion 
that we should take an unbiased outside view of ourselves by 
jumping out of our skin.’’t 

Mankind will always present the extremes exemplified in 
Goethe’s learned and subtle Faust, and his humble, simple-minded 
Margaret walking together in the evening twilight in the garden. 
Their conceptions of God will be affected, but not created, by the 
mental and spiritual histories through which they have passed 
Mephistopheles may have poisoned the mind of the one, and mys- 
teries may have vexed the faith of the other. The one may have 
speculated with Spinoza in his theories of Natura Naturans and 
Natura Naturata ; the other may have been meditating upon the 
gentle God that pities Ilis children and loves to give them great 
and precious gifts. Itis the same God over both and over all. 
Degrees may vary widely in true conceptions of His being and His 
glory. The spirit of the man who adores the Infinite will be 
conscious of a healthy and blessed agnosticism in the sacred _pres- 
ence. But the mysteries that surround him will deepen and 
broaden and heighten the spirit of his adoration. Science will be 


* Tlingworth’s Personality, Human and Divine, p. 78. 
+ Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought (Gould & Lincoln, 1859), p. 242. 
+ Riddles of the Sphinx, quoted by Illingworth, p. 222. 
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to him both usher and preacher in the sanctuary of the Creator of 
the cosmos. If he must ever choose between the absurd and the 
incomprehensible, with Coleridge he will not long hesitate in his 
choice. In mysterium exit omnia. All things go out in mystery 
and God is that mystery, not the unknowable, not the absurd, not 
the caput mortuum of the agnostic, but the Glorious, the Eternal, 
the Ineffable Living God who created all things by the word of 
His power, who guides all things in His own wise way, and who 
redeems His people from their sins to the glory of His grace. 


SAN FRANCISCO. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 











II. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF CHRISTIAN 
APOLOGETICS. 


V. IMMORTALITY. 


HE discussion of this subject, as that of the one last treated 

in this series, carries us at once into a new sphere. The 

inquiry no longer concerns the actual, as in the papers on Reality 

and Duality and Personality ; it does not relate to the ideal, as in 

the essay on Morality: it refers directly to the future; we must 
consider the question, Is there a life for man beyond the grave ? 

I. Let us determine, first, the point at issue. It is not whether 
Christian experience is such an experience of ‘‘ the power 
of an endless life’’ that we have in ourselves ‘‘ the witness to 
immortality.’’ It is true that, if followers of Christ, we may 
realize that, because He lives forever and we live in Him, we shall 
live with Him eternally. To prove the reasonableness of Chris- 
tian experience, however, is a chief aim of apologetics. We may 
not, therefore, in a discussion of its metaphysics, argue from such 
experience. That were to base the cornerstone on the superstruc- 
ture. Nor is the inquiry whether the Bible establishes the truth of 
the doctrine of a future state. It does more. ‘‘ Life and immor- 
tality have been brought to light through the Gospel.’’ As Prof. 
Salmond has well said (The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 
p. 584), ‘* the Gospel has translated a guess, a dream, a longing, a 
probability, into a certainty.’’ ‘‘ The witness in ourselves and in 
nature to immortality Christianity has brought out into light and 
clearness, as nothing else has done.” It is a primary aim, how- 
ever, of apologetics to prove the Bible to be the infallible Word 
of God. It is, therefore, as in the case just noticed: we may not 
appeal to the Scriptures in a consideration of the fundamentals of 
apologetics itself. Nor is the question even whether belief in 
immortality be not necessarily involved in belief in God. Un- 
doubtedly it is a corollary from His wisdom, from His benevolence, 
from His justice, and specially from His truth. Yet at this stage 
of our studies we muy not argue from belief in God. As it is 
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first of all the reasonableness of this belief that we would prove, 
we may not, before having proved it, use it itself for proof. 

Again, it should be noted that as we are thus debarred by our 
metaphysical standpoint from the strongest and most practical 
proofs of a future life, so neither may we be called on to demon- 
strate it. This would follow in any event from its nature as a 
future fact rather than as and priort principle. From the neces- 
sity of the case facts of any kind admit only of moral or probable 
evidence. Aside from this, however, such evidence is all that is 
required in the present instance. All that we need show is that 
the Bible message of immortality is consistent with reason. 
When He who is ‘‘ the Truth’’ speaks, it were equally foolish 
and impious to suppose that His proclamation could depend on any 
demonstration by us. It is its own demonstration. What is 
demanded of us is simply to prove that, however far it may tran- 
scend, it is at least grounded on those eternal and immutable 
principles of reason which are as essential to Him as to us who 
have been created in His image. Yet that we should do this is 
necessary. Revealed truth may be above reason; it cannot be 
contrary to reason. 

Once more, we must ascertain exactly the fact whose rationality 
is to be manifested. We are not, then, concerned with the sphere 
or with the employments or even with the issue of the life to 
come, Such interesting questions as the location of heaven or of 
hell, as the occupations of the future, as the recognition of friends 
hereafter, as a second probation, as the final restoration of the lost 
—these, and many others akin to them, are not so much aside from 


our purpose as beyond it. We are concerned only with what they 
presuppose, viz., the reality and essential nature of the life to be. 
What devolves on us is to show the reasonableness of the follow- 


ing positions : 

1. That man is not merely to survive death, but to live forever ; 
for this is implied in the Scripture doctrine of the eternity of 
rewards and of punishments. 

2, That immortality is natural, due to our original constitution, 
and not a special gift of grace or infliction of wrath. Thomas 
Burnett would appear to have stated the truth accurately when, in 
the second chapter of his De Statu Mortuorum ac Resurgentium 
Tractatus, published in 1728, he represents man’s immortality as 
‘‘dependentem quidem a Deo, sed vi et principiis sue nature 
originarix.’’ This would seem to be involved in the Bible doctrine 
that we are made in the divine image. Many, indeed, deny it, 
and hold that immortality is conferred by Christ on the redeemed 
and that annihilation is the end of the impenitent. This view we 
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may not discuss. It is a question of exegesis rather than of 
metaphysics, general or special. Moreover, there is no need for it 
to detain us. If the natural immortality of man be established as 
rational, the foundation thus laid will certainly be broad enough 
for any narrower theory of conditional immortality. 

3. That immortality is conscious and personal. This is clearly 
involved in the Biblical teaching. Were immortality conceived 
as unconscious or impersonal, our Lord never could have prayed 
just before His death: ‘‘ Father, J will that they also which thou 
hast given me be with me, where I am, that they may behold my 
glory ;’’ and certainly Paul, with his intense personality, could 
never have felt that ‘‘ to depart and be with Christ ’’ was ‘ far 
better.”” Some Christians, it is true, claim that even the latter 
passage is not inconsistent with the doctrine of the sleep of the 
soul between death and the resurrection. But this, too, is an 
inquiry primarily for the exegete. Strictly, also, it is an unneces- 
sary one for us. ‘To prove the reasonableness of the continuous 
conscious existence of the soul is to answer the objection to its 
existence in a mere state of repose while separated from the body. 
lf the former could be, much more could the latter. 

4. That immortality is physical as well as spiritual. This is the 
distinction of the Gospel as contrasted with the so-called philo- 


sophic view. The fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, for ex- 


ample, teaches plainly that the very same body which is laid in 
the grave shall arise and put on incorruption. Many Christians 
undoubtedly interpret this and similar passages spiritually and 
figuratively. But we do not need to argue with them, even were 
the point at issue not foreign to our subject. He who grants a 
physical resurrection will not be troubled by a spiritual resurrec- 
tion. 

Such, then, are the four positions that seem to be involved 
in even the highest and most orthodox form of the Biblical doc- 
trine of immortality. This implies eternal existence. It implies 


‘* an immortal subsist- 


this because man is regarded as having 
ence.’’ This subsistence involves the continuity of conscious- 
ness, at least from the moment of death. And by the power of 
God there will be the resurrection of the body. All this a discus- 
sion of the metaphysics of Christian apologetics requires us to 
show to be reasonable. All this we believe because of the light 
and certainty which the Bible throws on it; but it could not 
be the Word of God and so give this light and certainty, if it 
were not rational that there should be such a future as it 
illumines. 

II. ‘lhe inquiry that has thus been unfolded is, as might be sup- 
posed, of supreme importance. It is so to Christian apologetics. 
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Did the Scriptural doctrine of immortality rest on a false meta- 
physical basis, we should lose the argument for Christianity from 
its adaptation to man as an immortal being. But this argument 
is one of the strongest. The life that now is does owe more to the 
Gospel of Christ than to all other influences combined. Only this 
makes it really worth living. The possibilities of the life’ here, 
however, are so insignificant in contrast with those of the life here- 
after that the dignity and power of Christianity are immeasurably 
degraded and diminished, if it must be regarded as referring only 
to the former. To liken great things to small,it is as if an educa- 
tion which had been supposed to prepare one for a long lifetime 
before the throne of the empire and in the administration of its 
affairs were at last to be found to qualify only for a few weeks as 
a pupil in a kindergarten. 

Nor is the proof of the reasonableness of immortality of less 
importance to dogmatics. This does not ignore the present life. On 
the contrary, it gives to it a seriousness which nothing else im- 
parts. This, however, is because of the future of everlasting 
blessedness or of everlasting misery in which the life that now is, 
according as it is used, must soon issue. Moreover, the great 
dogma of distinctively Christian theology, viz., redemption, pre- 
supposes and even depends on the truth of man’s immortality. 
Negatively, the purpose of redemption is man’s sa]vation from the 
eternal endurance of the divine wrath and from the sin which 
necessarily calls it down upon him. Positively, its aim is that 
‘* in the ayes to come God may show the exceeding riches of His 
grace in His kindness toward the redeemed through Christ Jesus.” 
Indeed, Christian theology would be inconceivable if our immor- 
tality had to be denied. The plan of salvation involving, as it 
does, the mediation of the Son of God, with all that that implies, 


would be absurd, had it reference only to ‘ 


creatures of a day.” 

Equally important is the truth in question to practical religion. 
Would this continue but for ‘‘ the power of an endless life ?”’ 
Doubtless, it should. We ought to worship and serve God, if only 
because of His manifold goodness to us in the present and our 
absolute dependence on Him here and now. But would we? 
Suppose that we were to come to expect our goal to be death, our 
reward to be annihilation, and our eternal home to be the grave. 
We would not strive to have God in all our thoughts. As the 
Epicureans of Paul’s time and of every age, we would say, ‘‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’’ So clearly does history 
teach this that we are led further to infer that it is only in the 
atmosphere of immortality that religion can exist. To a being 
for whom death is to be the end of all things, the life of sense 
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must be so absorbing that he cannot long rise to supersensual 
realities, even to that one which is supreme, namely, God. 

Almost as essential is belief in immortality to the permanence and 
power of morality. That the latter is absolutely dependent on the 
former would be too much to affirm. As we saw in the last paper 
of this series, there is a law binding on us and we are free agents, 
whether we are or are not immortal. The basis of morality is, 
therefore, independent of the question now under discussion. More- 
over, the richness and happiness of the present life are so evidently 
conditioned on the general prevalence of morality that, in the ab- 
sence of belief in the future, worldly expediency, we may suppose, 
would, in some measure, continue to call attention to its require- 
ments and to enforce its sanctions. This would be done, however, 
but feebly. That there should be no future state in which the 
numerous and glaring inequalities of this age should be corrected 
and right should be vindicated would seem so much at variance 
with our notions of the moral reasonableness of the world that, 
with Prof. Andrew Seth (/legelianism and Personality, p. 228), we 
must believe that it ‘‘ would ultimately act as a corrosive skepti- 
cism upon morality itself.” As Tennyson has sung (Locksley Hall : 
Sixty Years After): 

‘‘Gone forever! Ever? No; for since our dying race began, 
Ever, ever, and forever was the leading light of man. 
Those that in barbarian burials killed the slave and slew the wife, 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second life. 


Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just, 
Take the charm ‘ forever’ from them, and they crumble into dust.’’ 


Thus the question as to immortality raises at last the question 
of the reality or of the illusiveness of the moral life. Abstractly 
speaking, it need not, but actually it does. The fact is that men 
begin to doubt whether there is a law above them soon after they 
begin to deny that there is an existence beyond the present. 

Beside all this, however, is confidence in our immortality indis- 
pensable to what we may call common life. It is a prime condition 
of all true and permanent human happiness. We agree with Sir 
Kdwin Arnold when he says (Death and Afterwards, p. 11): ‘* Many 
noble and gentle souls, which will not stoop to selfish sins, even be- 
cause life is short, live prisoners, as it were, in their condemned cells 
of earth, under what they deem a sentence from which there is no 
appeal, waiting in sad but courageous incertitude the last day of 
their incarceration; afraid to love, to rejoice, to labor, and to 
hope, lest love shall end in eternal parting, gladness in the cheer- 
less dust, generous toils in the irony of results effaced, and hope 
itself in a vast and scornful denial.’’ Yes; if even human aftec- 
tion, that source of the purest of earthly joys, is to be to us all 
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that it can be and ought to be, we must, even as we exult in it, 
feel assured of the life when 
‘*We shall find the joy of loving 
As we never loved before, 


Loving on, unchilled, unhindered ; 
Loving once and evermore.”’ 


This implies, of course, that the conviction of immortality is an 
essential condition of human improvement. ‘To realize our best 
we must come under the influence of the strongest and highest 
motives of which we are capable; and these cannot but be those 
which are associated with the eternal. Hence, Prof. Le Conte is 
right whe he says (Andover Review, Vol. xiv, p. 11): ‘‘ The belief 
in God and immortaiity . ... was at all times, is now, and ever 
will be, a necessary condition of human improvement.” In a 
word, as Butler puts it, ‘‘ the future life is the foundation of all 
our hopes and all our fears, such hopes and fears as are worthy of 
any consideration.’’ The question of immortality, therefore, is 
not only a philosophical one. It is almost the most intensely 
practical of all inquiries. As Prof. Andrew Seth well says (//egel- 
ianism and Personality, p. 150), ‘* it is the most pressing problem 
of human destiny.’’ Nothing could be more true than the 
epitaph on the tombstone of Foxe, the martyrologist: ‘‘ Vita 
vite mortalis est spes vite immortalis.’’ If belief in immortality 
were to fail, the glory of life would fade and its power be no 
more. Man has no higher dignity, no mightier incentive, than 
that, like God, he is constituted to live forever. 

III. The most striking fact with reference to the belief, the 
supreme importance of which we have just tried to exhibit, is 
that it is and always has been universal, though not in the full 
form that has been outlined. This is true even of the rudest 
races. Once and again those who have denied this have been 
obliged to retract their statements. Even peoples so low in the 
scale as the aborigines of Australia and Tasmania have ideas of 
their own of a prolongation of existence after death, and these 
are ordinarily far richer than one might venture to surmise. In 
his Gifford Lectures delivered in Aberdeen, Dr. E. B. Tylor, than 
whom we have no more cautious student, has affirmed that after 
examining very many of the passages in books of travel and the 
like, in which it was asserted that tribes existed who had no notion 
that a man survived death, and always finding that the bottom 


dropped out of them, he had given up the idea of discovering any 
such people (vid. Salmond’s Zhe Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 
p. 16). 


Kven those religions which seem to be notable exceptions are 
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not so really. Brahmanism, for example, holds that the highest 
blessedness consists in the loss of personal life through absorption 


in Brahm. This, however, it is thought, is attained only by the 
select few who rise to science or the highest knowledge of Brahm. 
The mass of men must ke born over and over again, and so 
become repeated food for death ; they cannot, much as they would 
like to, extricate themselves from the weary chain of individual 
existence. Moreover, the hope of final absorption in the Deity 
was not the primitive and natural faith of the people. The Rig 
Veda, which takes us back from ten to fifteen centuries before 
Christ, affords distinct evidence of a general belief in a real exist- 
ence for all in an after-world ; and there are occasional utterances 
which show that in its earliest form this belief in the future was 
a cheerful and hopeful one, expressive of a joy in life and a desire 
for life. Indeed, the doctrine of absorption and the pantheistic 
solution of the universe which involves it, would seem to have 
been conceived as the refuge of thought from the terrors of the 
belief in transmigration. How or when this came to Hinduism, 
we do not know. We know merely that it revolutionized the 
older and natural Hindu view of life, both present and future ; 
and that it did this in the way of weariness and of despair. Not 
only, therefore, as we have just seen, was the loss of personal 
existence through absorption in the Deity not regarded as the goal 
of the many; the belief in the possibility of this for the highest 
was itself a testimony to the strength of the conviction of immor- 
tality. Ifthe Hindu had felt that he could really die, he never 
would have longed to lose himself in Deity. It was the depth of his 
persuasion of the eternity of individual existence combined with 
his dread of its miseries that drove him to pantheism. Nor is the 
case of Buddhism essentially different. A thoroughly artificial 
and atheistic creed, it was, like the pantheism of Brahmanism, 
against which it was a reaction, inspired by a belief in the here- 
after and a fear of the evils which, because of the wrongs of the 
present, it must contain. The Buddhist’s longing, therefore, for nir- 
vana or the extinction of all desire, if not actual annihilation, must 
have been rooted in belief in immortality. It was just for the rea- 
son that he felt that not even in death could he lose his self which 
he had come to dread as having in itself all the possibilities of hell, 
that he devised a system whose aim, from first to last, is to get rid 
of personal identity and so of all craving. These supposed excep- 
tions, consequently, to the universality of the belief in conscious 
immortality really enter into its proof. But for such a belief 
they would not have been. 

The case of the other historic religions of antiquity is too clear 


‘ 
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to need much comment. In different ways, but conspicuously, 
they all witness to the prevalence of the conviction of the reality 
of the future life. For example, the Egyptian’s idea of it was 
intensely realistic ; he conceived of it as retributive and even as 
material. The Assyrians and Babylonians, though, unlike the 
Kgyptians, they lived for the life that now is rather than for that 
which is to come, still had their under world, their ‘ far land.’’ 
Hither they believed that all the dead passed, and here, though 
with an existence that was scarcely an existence, continued to live. 
Not even in the glowing present could they, much as they would 
have liked to, lose sight of the future. Though dim, it was yet 
awfully real. ‘* The Persian doctrine of immortality had remark- 
able points of affinity with the Christian doctrine.” It held to 
the resurrection of the body, and in explanation of it used some of 
the analogies that are familiar to us in the New Testament. 
Above all, it was a profoundly moral view. While complicated 
and lowered by an intolerable mass of puerilities and of absur- 
dities, ‘‘ its foundations were laid in a conviction of the moral 
issues of life, and in a sense of the dread realities of demerit and 
guilt, such as no other ethnic faith seems to have attained to.” 
The Greek’s idea of the future, though neutral and non-ethical 
and exerting little influence, consequently, on the life of the 
people, clearly involved the conception of immortality. To him 
death was the sorest of ills, but it was not the end of man. Some- 
thing survived, if not the real full man. Life here was to be 
followed by a Hades-existence as the common lot for all—‘‘ an 
existence so emptied of the strength and fullness of life that noth- 
ing could dispel its gloom, no honor or consideration within its 
dark domain could make it tolerable.’’ The Tragic Poets, it is 
true, anticipated a higher because more moral and rational view ; 
and this view, with a force and beauty still unmatched, Plato 
presented in his sublime doctrine of the persistence of the soul : 


but, on the whole, Greek thought never rose distinctly and con- 


tinuously above the gloomy conception just referred to. Yet this 
fact implies what is most significant. Distressing though their 
doctrine of immortality was, they held to it. They would have 
liked to believe in personal extinction, but they could not. Under 
the Roman empire it was essentially the same. As Prof. Sal- 
mond has well said (Vhe Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 
155), ‘* The cold criticism of the philosopher, the gay skepticism 
of the court poet, the sneer of the satirist, could not quench the 
belief in a future life. . . . . There were at least some, of whom 
Plutarch is perhaps the best among the later instances, who con- 
tinued to hold it with conviction. Even the jibes of a Lucian 
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speak to the fact that the mass of the people had not wholly fore- 
sworn the ancient faith in an after-existence with its happy fields 
for the good and its torments of the Furies for the evil.’’ But 
enough. In the almost overcautious words of Mr. Gladstone 
(North American Review, February, 1896, p. 247), a study of the 
history of opinion must tend ‘‘ greatly to enlarge the proof of a 
belief in some existence for man beyond the grave, which may 
fairly be called primitive and universal.” Indeed, according to 
M. Renouf (Hibbert Lectures, p. 124), ‘‘A belief in the persistence 
of life after death, and the observation of religious practices 
founded upon the belief, may be discovered in every part of the 
world, in every age, and among men representing every degree 
and variety of culture.’’ 

This was never so true as it is to-day and in the great centres of 
civilization. How large a space the question of immortality occu- 
pies on the field of present human inquiry could scarcely be shown 
more pointedly than by the fact that the bibliography appended 
to Mr. Alger’s Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
and terminating in 1878, contains the titles of over six thousand 
separate works. Most significant is it, too, that the great major- 
ity of these are modern. Indeed, the truth of immortality is one 
of the most interesting as well as one of the most pressing of 
present-day problems. This appears in the frequent discussions of 
it in our periodical literature. In short, our race, so far from 
outgrowing the question of immortality, is evidently growing into 
it. Its importance is being appreciated in proportion to our devel- 
opment. 

What makes this indisputable fact the more remarkable is that 
there is so much that cannot but militate against belief in a future 
life. The inevitableness of death, for example, must of itself 
tend toward despair of a hereafter. That death is the one event 
that no one can hope to escape must conduce to the impression of 
its finality. The dread destroyer would scarcely overcome every 
one without exception, if his victory were not in each case com- 
plete. This feeling, moreover, is deepened by all that we observe. 
Nothing is so absolute, if we may speak thus, as the contrast 
between life and death. When we look at the corpse and think 
only of what we see, can we help crying out with George Eliot ? 
‘‘ Immortality, how impossible !’’ Add to all this, that from 
many points of view it is not desirable. Those who are reveling 
in ‘* the pleasures of sin’’ would give much to be able to feel that 
death is annihilation and so there is no judgment to come. Those 
who are burdened by the miseries of this world or distressed*by a 
too keen consciousness of their own individuality and responsibility 

3 
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are likely to say as the Gypseys exclaimed to Borrow (The Zincalt, 
Part ii, chap. i): ‘‘ What! is it not enough to have borne the 
wretchedness of this life, that we must also endure another?’’ It 
must be admitted, too, that if the prospect of eternal existence be 
unillumined by the light of the Gospel of Christ, it is awful. One 
cannot help feeling that he would get so tired at last as even to 
welcome an inevitable death. And then this deep and rich natural 
soil for doubt as to immortality has been diligently and skillfully 
cultivated. There have been missionaries of death as well as of 
life. Such among the ancients were Dicxarchus, Protagoras, 
Panetius, Lucian, Epicurus, Cesar, Horace, and a long list besides. 
Such among the moderns have been or are Gassendi, Diderot, 
Hobbes, Hume, Paine, Leopardi, Shelley, Feuerbach, Vogt, Mole- 
schott, Ingersol, and scores of others who would need only to be 
named to remind us of the persistency and bitterness and ability 
of not a few of the apostles of unbelief. Beyond all this, are the 
facts, that no man can by himself or with the help of other men 
demonstrate a future life: and that most Christians even can sym- 
pathize with Dr. Johnson when, having been asked, ‘‘ Have we 
not proof enough of the immortality of the soul?” he replied, ‘‘ I 
want more;’’ or with Charles Lamb when, with reference to the 
eternal future, he wrote, ‘‘ If men would honestly confess their 


misgivings (which few men will), there are times when the 
strongest Christian of us has reeled under questions of such stag- 


gering obscurity.’’ And yet the race continue to believe, as they 


always have done, in ‘‘ the life everlasting.’’ Though often they 
cannot dispel all doubt concerning its reality, though it is opposed 
with ever-increasing subtilty and earnestness, though there is much 
in us and in our circumstances to incline us to discredit it, though 
all appearances seem to be against it, we, and with tenacity pro- 
portioned to our development, insist on holding to the hope of it. 
That we cannot demonstrate it is not more evident than that we 
must believe it. No fact is more certain or more remarkable than 
this. From the standpoint of science quite as much as from that 
of religion it demands explanation. How, then, may we account 
for it ? 

IV. We may not do this by means of any of the so-called sub- 
stitutes for natural and personal immortality. Whether these are 
or are not in themselves true or rational, we need not inquire. 
What is decisive is that they do not meet the necessities of the 
case—no one of them is an explanation of the fact in question. 
Thus the materialistic theory of annihilation is not. If true, it 
could not generate and sustain belief in a future life. It would 
not be the kind of truth to do that. It would be the very kind of 
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truth not to do it. Again, the theory of what may be called 
immortality of remembrance is not what we are looking for. 
Napoleon is reported to have said: “ My soul will pass into history 
and the deathless memories of mankind; and thus in glory shall 
I be immortal.” ‘‘ This characteristically French notion forms the 
essence of Comte’s ‘ positivist’ doctrine of a future life.” It is, 
however, but a poor shadow of the sublime truth on which, as we 
have seen, the soul insists. It, therefore, cannot account for this 
insistence. It might be, as it is, the reflection of the reality of 
immortality: it could not be the cause of the universal and persis- 
tent belief in it. Equally unavailable is the theory of absorption. 
This is so whether we regard it in its Hindu or in its Hegelian 
form, whether we conceive the end of man to be the loss of his 
identity in the universal spirit, or the generalizing away of his 
personality in the Absolute Idea. In either case, the one thing 
needed is lacking. As Butler taught and as Gladstone recently 
said, ‘* Personal identity is the very core of the whole question of 
immortality.’’ To account, therefore, for the hold which it has 
on the race by supposing the truth of the theory of absorption is 
absurd. There is nothing in that theory even akin to immor- 
tality. For the same reason the racial theory must be set aside. 
According to it, as explained by Lucretius (De Natura Rerum, 
Lib. ii, 1, 78), generations succeed and will succeed each other. 
Men are mortal, but humanity is immortal. It is, however, to the 
individual, and to the individual only, that that view of the future 
which we would defend relates. In no sense, consequently, can it 
be the product of the former. To the same objection the ordinary 
scientific doctrine is open. This teaches that the peculiar force 
which each man is, the sum of his character and life, is a cause 
indestructibly mixed with the course of subsequent history. It 
has been said to hold to objective and personal, though not con- 
scious immortality. But as personal identity is the very core, as 
we have seen, of the view to be explained, and as self-conscious- 
ness is the essence of personality, this theory, too, is useless. In 
all that is essential it has nothing in common with the belief for 
which it may be supposed to account. This is true also of the 
idealistic-materialistic theory of Faraday, Drossbach and others. 
According to it, the universe is ‘‘a glittering congeries of inde- 
structible points of power.’’ All bodies, all entities, are but forms 
of force. Gravity, cohesion, thought, love, are manifestations of 
force peculiarly conditioned. The eternity of the soul, therefore, 
it being only force and force being indestructible, is mathemati- 
cally certain. This eternity, however, must be an endless series of 
mutual transitions between consciousness and unconsciousness, 
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life and death. This follows because, although every atom pos- 
sesses potential reason, they must take their turn in coming to self- 
consciousness: the conditions appropriate to self-consciousness 
cannot meet in the case of all at once; and when the conditions 
do not meet, when the organism by which consciousness is con- 
ditioned and revealed is destroyed by death, unconsciousness must 
result. This, however, is but the veriest travesty of immortality. 
It is nothing less than ‘‘ an everlasting mortality.” It never could 
have inspired the glorious hope of an endless life (vid. Drossbach, 
Die persinliche Unsterblichkett als Folge atomistischen Verfassung 
der Natur, Abschn. iv, kap. ii, sect.5, 6). Nor is even the philo- 
sophie speculation of the persistence in consciousness of the soul, 
grand and true though it is, so far as it goes, more available. The 
immortality for which we have come to long and in which we have 
come to believe is not an immortality of the soul only. We 
expect the present body after death to arise immortal. That is, 
we hold to a future life, not merely for the soul or personal ele- 
ment in man, but also for that physical element union with which 
is necessary to complete the full idea of man. Even this philo- 
sophical theory, therefore, falls under the same condemnation with 
those that have been noticed. Not one of them may be assumed 
to account for the remarkable fact that we are bound to explain. 
Otherwise, the law of causal resemblance would be violated. In 
no one of them is there anything really akin to the typical belief 
in immortality. 

Nor may it be objected that the view which we have set forth 
is not now that of all and certainly was not the original one. This 
is true, but it is not to the point. It is in the last and most 
developed, rather than in the primitive, form of a belief that its 
essential nature is to be sought; just as it is in the matured 
flower, and not in the seed, that the true idea of a plant’s life is 
discerned. Hence, that full belief in immortality into which men 
have grown or are growing, and which for this reason we have 
outlined, is the one that we should take, if we would consider the 
essentials of the view which all along and by nearly all has been 
held. Now this view, as we have been seeing, is one to which 
every assumed substitute for it is utterly out of relation. So far 
as these, therefore, are concerned, it must still go unexplained. 

V. We are equally helpless if, with Mr. Spencer, Mr. Mill, and 
many others, we call in the aid of dreams. ‘‘ It is probable,” 
says Mr. Mill (Three Essays on Religion, p. 206), ‘* that primitive 
men would never have supposed that the soul did not die with the 
body, if they had not fancied that it visited them after death.” 
‘¢ This it seemed to do in dreams, which in Homer and in all ages 
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like Homer’s are regarded as real apparitions.” ‘‘ This belief, 
moreover, has maintained itself in ages which have ceased to be 
rude, and which reject the superstitious with which it once was 
accompanied, because, in consequence of its intrinsic importance 
and interest, the reigning opinion has been sedulously inculcated 
upon all.’’? Without pausing to emphasize the significant fact that 
it is precisely opinions on the most important and interesting sub- 
jects which are likely first to be questioned by inquiring minds, 
and then, if they can be, to be set aside in the lapse of time by 
the community ; it will be sufficient to make two remarks. One 
is that other animals than man dream. To be sure of this, it is 
necessary only to watch your dog carefully and frequently when 
he is asleep. The other remark is that man is the one animal 
whose dreams suggest to him, even in but some instances, a future 
life. That the beasts never do is seen in the fact that it always 
dies with every appearance of despair and, when possible, in soli- 
tude. Hence, the common expression, ‘' to die as the dog dies.”’ 
Therefore, even if it be true that our hope of immortality fs due 
to our dreams, we have only pushed the real question one step 
farther back. We must still ask, Why is it that man is the one 
animal whose dreams suggest to him immortality? Not until this 
inquiry has been answered shall we have explained the remarkable 
fact for which we are bound to account, the persistent universality 
of the belief in immortality. 

VI. To say, as many do, that in this case, as in not a few others, 
‘¢ the wish is father to the thought ’’ will not aid us. Even if, in 
this way, we can show why it is that man alone infers from his 
dreams a future life, the wish itself for it will have to be reckoned 
with. Indeed, if there be no hereafter, this wish for it is what 
most demands explanation and is least able to be explained. To 
make this clear should be easy. Every wish presupposes an idea. 
Wishes do not arise of themselves. We cannot wish for any- 
thing unless there be first, as the necessary cause of the wish, the 
apprehension as desirable of the thing wished for. To wish for 
goodness, one must have an idea of goodness, and of it as fitted to 
gratify one of his appetencies. A thoroughly bad man has no 
desire for goodness ; and the reason is that he is too bad to have 
any idea of it as desirable for him, even if he has any idea of 
it at all. At once, then, there is forced on us the inquiry, 
Whence the idea of immortality as desirable? The appe- 
tency implied in this particular idea must, of course, be either 
native or acquired: either born in us, as the appetites of 
hunger, thirst, and sex, and the mental tendencies to seek for 
knowledge, esteem, society, power, property ; or acquired by us, 
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as the love of money. Let us suppose that the appetency for 
immortality belongs to the latter class: it is not native in us; it 
is developed by us. This, however, involves a preéxisting idea of 
it. No one will seek money and so develop a passion for it, unless 
he has at least some idea of what it is or of what it cando. Now 
this idea, whence does it come? In the last analysis, it must be 
either innate or the result of observation. Grant that it is the 
latter. Then, there is or there is not that in the constitution and 
course of the world about us which legitimately suggests our idea 
of immortality. If there is not, our wish for it, which we are 
bound to explain, still goes unexplained. If there is, the wish is 
explained, but it is on the supposition that the universe witnesses 
truly to immortality. Let it be, however, that the idea of immor- 
tality is innate, that we have a primitive belief in it just as we 
have in time and in space. Then, as we showed in the paper on 
Reality, immortality, because the object of a primitive belief, 
must be true; corresponding to our belief in it there must be a 
reality. Thus, this supposition helps us no more than does the 
other to explain away the conviction of immortality. If it does 
not, like the first alternative of the other, leave immortality unex- 
plained, it does, like the second alternative, explain it by confirm- 
ing it. Nor, again, will it aid us to regard the appetency for 
immortality as native rather than acquired. This will but increase 
our difficulties. So far as observation goes, there is no instinct 
which has not corresponding to it a real object fitted to satisfy it. 
Where there is hunger there is somewhere food; where there is 
love there is somewhere something to be loved : and in like manner, 
since there is the instinctive desire of eternal life, eternal life, it 
would seem, there must be. Otherwise, the law of instinct would 
be violated ; it would be violated in the noblest creature manifest 
to us; it would be violated in the case of what is at least among 
his highest instincts. 

Nor does it avail to reply, as does Mr. Mill (Vhree Essays on 
Religion, p. 205), that ‘‘ what is called the desire of eternal life is 
simply the desire of life ; and does there not exist that which this 
desire calls for? Is there. not life?’’ This, however, is to beg 
the whole question. It is not mere life that we crave. As we 
have tried to show, mere continuance of present existence is not 
desired by all; it is dreaded by vast masses of men; it is an 
intolerable conception to not a few of the deepest thinkers. It is 
a different kind of life, a fuller life, a life in which we shall be 
able, as we are not in this, to realize our true selves. If the 
desire for immortality be instinctive, this is the meaning of the 
instinct. When, therefore, we urge that the wish for immortality 
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is the father of the universal and persistent belief in it, we do not 
explain away this belief. On the contrary, we are constrained to 
ask, Can this belief be explained othcrwise than on the supposi- 
tion of the fact of the immortality to the instinctive wish for 
which this belief is, according to the hypothesis, due ? 

VII. In vindication, then, of immortality as a fact, we would 
observe : 

1. The burden of proof rests, not on us, but on those who 
would deny it. The doctrine of Immortality, as it has been out- 
lined, meets all the necessities of the case. Evidently if it were 
true, it would explain the conspicuously universal and persistent 
belief which, as we have seen, demands explanation. That is, if 
each one of us is naturally immortal, and if natural immortality 
involves eternal and personal existence, and if this existence will 
include the body as well as the soul, and so the whole man; it is 
easy to see why there should have been a universal and persistent 
belief in a future life, and why this belief should have at least 
tended to develop toward that high and full form which we have 
outlined and which, as most Christians hold, the New Testament 
reveals. In such a case the belief would correspond with reality 
and would be explained by reality. It is as if in a strange coun- 
try you were to find a struggling fish on the ground. At once you 
would look around for the water only in which could a fish truly 
live. Were water near, you could explain the presence of the 
fish ; and hence you believe that water is near. Precisely so, if 
there were a future life such as we have set forth, we could 
explain why as a race men have aspired to immortality, have 
expected it, and, as we shall show presently, have by their very 
constitution seemed to demand it. Should we not, consequently, 
believe in the life everlasting? In both cases the explanation of 
the belief would be equally satisfactory. It would be held because 
of the necessity of the reality of what was believed. Moreover, 
this is the only explanation that is satisfactory. We have exam- 
ined the various so-called substitutes for immortality and we have 
found that, apart from their truth or untruth, they are inadequate : 
there is no real relation between them and the belief to be 
explained. We have seen also that this belief cannot be 
accounted for by dreams of the dead or by the longing for a 
future life. Surely, then, it devolves on the advocates of these 
theories to show why the doctrine of Immortality is not the true 
one. When an hypothesis seems to explain the facts in question, 
and when there is no other hypothesis at hand that is both valid 
and sufficient, the presumption is always in favor of the former. 
The law of parsimony so requires. 
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2. This disproof of our position the opponents of immortality 
are not able to give. Indeed, their objections to it either suggest 
presumptions in favor of it or else are utterly empty. For exam- 
ple: The fanciful argument from the analogy of the vegetable and 
animal world. All things in nature perish. The distinctive prin- 
ciple of their life at least disappears when they die. This is most 
impressively true of what is most beautiful and perfect. Why 
should it be otherwise with man? If we argue from analogy, is 
it not in the fact that he is the noblest being known to us that 
we should see, perhaps most clearly, that he, too, must pass away ? 
May we, however, in this case reason from analogy? ‘To assume 
that we may is to beg the question. The unique superiority of 
the human mind, at any rate suggests the uniqueness of the hu- 
man creature. If, however, there be an analogy, it will apply only 
to the physical part of man. All that we may infer, therefore, is 
that what is animal or vegetable or mineral in his constitution, and 
only that, will perish. The analogy of the world of matter will 
justify no conclusion as to the destiny of the human spirit, which, 
as we saw in the second paper of this series, is essentially different 
from it. Moreover, if the analogy that we have been considering 
counted for anything, there are stronger ones on the other side. 
We observe, for instance, that in every department of organized 
life every individual is, in its normal state, surrounded by all that 
is necessary for its perfection. Thus, though millions of fishes 
are killed by other creatures before they reach maturity, no ele- 
ment could be so well suited to their complete development as the 
water in which they all are hatched and live. It fully meets the 
needs even of their maturity. It is not so, however, in the case 
of man. His earthly life, though it were normal, would fall far 
short of satisfying the most urgent requirements of his higher 
nature. That he has conceived of a hereafter different from the 
present, and is usually, no matter how favorably situated, unwill- 
ing not to believe in its reality, is but one of several sufficient 
proofs of this. Ina word, man is not at home in his environment 
as are all other animals. Admitting, therefore, that in every 
essential he is one with them, does not this at least suggest for 
him a future which shall supply those conditions of deveiopmeni 
in which his present is so lacking? Is not this conclusion 
strengthened by the fact that man is the noblest of animals? At 
all events, it is on this principle that the objector argues when he 
infers our mortality because natural objects are perishable in pro- 
portion as they approach perfection. 

Equally without weight as regards the question at issue is the 
claim of some that the immortality of men carries with it that of 
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brutes. Suppose that it does. Unless the consequences of a con- 
clusion involve contradictions, we may not reject it because of its 
consequences. Now while some who aro not fond of animals may 
not relish the idea that the dog may be as truly immortal as his 
master, from the purely logical standpoint it is not at all absurd 
that he should be. As Butler has shown (Analogy, Part i, chap. i, 
§ 21), we may not say, even if brutes should continue only what 
they now are, that there could not be a sphere for them hereafter. 
Were this not so, however, the facts of the case would break the 
force of the objection under discussion. The differences between 
men and brutes are such that the immortality of the latter would 
seem to be excluded by rather than implied in the immortality of 
the former. For example, man lives in two worlds, an outer 
world of sense and an inner world of self-consciousness. The 
brute lives in but one world, that of sense. He has no self-con- 
sciousness. Could any difference be more radical? Therefore, 
even if on other grounds we may, perhaps, argue the immortality 
of the brute, it would be absurd to infer it from the immortality 
of man. It would be as absurd as to say that a stone must feel 
because a beast does. In both cases the essential differences 
between the two beings under consideration are too great to permit 
inference from the one of them to the other. Nor may it be 
replied that we cannot see into the consciousness of the animal 
and so cannot know that he is not self-conscious as we are. What 
is here stated as a fact is true, but the conclusion from it is false. 
Though we cannot see into a dog’s consciousness, we may be sure 
that he is not self-conscious. He is incapable of religion, of 
science, of philosophy, of indefinite voluntary progress. That 
is, the characteristics of man, those which result from reflection on 
the facts of consciousness, do not appeareven inthedog. Judged, 
therefore, by its fruits, the roots of the canine nature must be of 
an essentially different kind from those of human nature; and, 
consequently, we do not make the dog immortal when we argue 
that his master is. 

No more entitled to respect are the numerous philosophical 
objections to immortality. ‘‘ Under this head are to be included 
all those theories which deny the soul to be a spiritual entity, but 
reduce it to an atomic arrangement, or a dependent attribute, or a 
process of action.’’ Thus, according to Heracleitus, the soul, 
being fire, would go out as soon as its fuel was exhausted. 
According to Thales, being water, it might evaporate. Accord- 
ing to Anaximenes, being air, of which all things were formed 
by rarefaction and condensation, it could have no permanent 
personal identity. According to Critias, being blood, it might 
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degenerate or be poured out. According to Leucippus, being @ 
peculiar concourse of atoms, it would end, should they fly apart, 
as, having originally come together, they might readily do. Ac- 
cording to the followers of Aristotle, being a fifth unknown 
substance, unlike fire, air, water, and earth, it might be mortal or 
immortal. Such conceptions, however, are without force because 
they are gratuitous assumptions. They have no basis in fact, 
whether of observation or of consciousness. Indeed, as they are 
unconfirmed by the former, so they are contradicted by the latter. 
As we saw in the second paper of this series, that on Duality, mind 
may not be brought into the category of the material elements: 
its properties and functions put it in a class by itself. More- 
over, just because of its processes, it cannot itself be a mere pro- 
cess. An ayent is necessary fora single action. How much more, 
then, for a process of action. It is, therefore, absurd on grounds 
like the above to argue the mortality of the soul. Even such 
argument implies a reasoner, and this reasoner is so essentially 
different from the material elements concerning which he reasons 
that no inference may be drawn from their fate to his. Beyond 
this, at least the suggestion of immortality arises when we con- 
sider the idealistic objection to it. This objection rests upon two 
misunderstandings. In the first place, it misinterprets individu- 
ality and finitude according to the principle ‘‘ omnis determinatio 
negatio est.’’ Even Spinoza, however, subject though he is to this 
principle, hints at the deeper truth, that the finite, instead of merely 
negating, realizes the infinite. Then, too, as Prof. James Seth 
has well said (A Study of Ethical Principles, p. 459), ‘‘ In the 
moral life as we know it the finite principle of individuality does 
not contradict the infinite principle of personality.’’ ‘* Why,” 
then, as he adds, ‘‘ in the future more than in the present, should 
the finite contradict the Infinite ?’’ In the second place, the ideal- 
istic objection, as Seth goes on to show, ‘‘ rests upon a confusion 
of moral with intellectual unity and identity.’”? The former is 
incompatible with true monism. Moral unity does consist in 
identity of will, but this implies genuine independence of will: 
apart from such independence, there could be no surrender of the 
finite will to the Infinite. Hence, as Seth holds, ‘‘ the mainte- 
nance of the ethical relation between God and man implies the 
persistence of the human will or self-hood in the future as in the 
present.’ Indeed, to take the position of absolute idealism, that 
individuality will ultimately lose itself in the Absolute, is logically 
to give up morality. 

In like manner, the objection from appearances favors rather 
than prejudices our case. That these appearances are impressive 
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and at first may seem conclusive against us is not to be denied. 
As we approach the term of life our faculties decline in vigor, and 
when we die their exercise can no more be perceived. As far as 
can be judged from the senses, the end has come. So argues the 
objector. But there is another way of looking at it. All as to 
which the senses themselves witness with regard to death relates 
to the physical nature. They observe the decease of the body, but 
not that of the spirit. They do not, it is true, discern its activity. 
That, however, is a very different thing from having seen it 
destroyed. When you find dead the horse on which the dragoon 
always fought, you may not infer that he, too, has been killed 
from the merely negative fact that you cannot discover him. On 
the contrary, you will and should cherish the hope that he has 
escaped somewhere alive. Now why should it not be so with 
reference to the soul when the body dies? Especially why should 
it not be, in view of such statements as the following from Prof. 
G. T. Ladd, perhaps the leading physiological psychologist of this 
country? ‘‘I believe that the phenomena of abnormal conscious- 
ness, of hypnotic states, of insanity, of criminology and degen- 
eracy, evince the dependence of the functions and even of the 
structure of the body upon the conscious life of the soul.’’ (Zhe 
Independent, April 2, 1896, p. 8). Surely the fact here affirmed 
warrants no inference so clearly as this, that since the soul is the 
life principle of the body, it may itself survive it. Moreover, there 
are those who claim that the activity of the spirit can be traced 
because it has been traced after death. Nor is this claim advanced 
only by the vulgar and dishonest spiritualists who have brought 
psychic research too widely into undeserved disrepute. Nay: it 
is made by investigators as exact in their methods and as truth- 
loving as any. For example, F. W. H. Myers holds (Science and 
a Future Life, p. 36) that ‘‘ the analysis of phantasmal sights 
and sounds, treated by careful rules of evidence, indicates the 
influence of the surviving personalities of departed men” (vid. 
also articles on this subject in the Arena for the past five years, 
and reports of the more prominent psychological societies). 
Doubtless, as to these claims we should take the cautious because 
agnostic position that Prof. Ladd assumes. (Consult article referred 
to above.) Yet must they not foster rather than repress the sug- 
gestion of immortality that, as we have seen, may arise even at 
the body’s death? As Jacobi has somewhere observed, ‘‘ Life is 
not a form of body, but body is one form of life.” Hence, the 
soul, or life principle, which now exists in this form, not appearing 
to be destroyed on its departure from it, may well, even though 
we cannot trace it, be supposed to live in some other state. How 
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much more, then, in proportion as sober-minded men believe that 
they have followed it beyond the grave. 

Of like nature and tendency are the standing objections from 
materialistic science. These flatly deny such affirmations as those 
just quoted from Ladd and from Jacobi. They refuse to admit 
that the soul may be the life principle, and so a substance separa- 
ble from the body and thus capable of surviving it, until they 
shall have had positive and sensible evidence that it has survived 
it. This, however, is to rest their case on negative evidence alone, 
and, as even J.S. Mill remarks, on ‘‘ the weakest kind of negative 
evidence.’’ The point to be noted is that if the soul did exist 
apart from the body, positive sensible evidence of its existence 
might not reasonably be expected by those still in the body. The 
materialistic position, therefore, is almost as absurd as would be 
that of a blind man, were he to say that his inability to see proved 
that there was nothing to be seen. In both instances the absence 
of evidence is only what is to be looked for. In so far forth, con- 
sequently, it favors the soul’s survival. Especially must this be 
in view of the fact that the most modern and exact science does 
not pretend to produce any real proof to the contrary. Indeed, 
the most distinguished of American biologists, though he found 
it difficult to conceive of life apart from matter, nevertheless gave 


this testimony (/mmortality, by EK. D. Cope, Ph.D., Independent, 
April 2, 1896, p. 8): ‘ From the standpoint of science there is no 
conclusive evidence of the truth or of the falsity of the doctrine 
of immortality. It must, consequently, be dealt with as an 
unverified hypothesis, but with the presumption on its side.”’ 


Not otherwise is the bearing of what is called the ‘‘ argument 


from ignorance.’’ This infers that we shall not survive death 
because we do not know how we shall live hereafter. But such 
reasoning is only a bold begging of the question. That you cannot 
explain an alleged fact is of itself no proof that it is not a fact. 
The achievements of the telegraph and of the telephone were inex- 
plicable, if not inconceivable, a hundred years ago. ‘To-day they 
are so familiar as not to call even for comment. Moreover, in the 
case of the soul we admit and must admit that which is essen- 
tially more difficult of comprehension than its immortality. In- 
deed, as Martineau says (sermon on ‘‘ Immortality ’’ in Endeavors 
After the Christian Life), ‘‘ There is no more mystery in the mind 
living forever in the future than in its having been kept out of 
life through a past eternity. The authentic wonder is the fact of 
the transition having been made from the one to the other; and 
it is far more incredible that, from not having been, we are, than 
that from actual being we shall continue to be.’’ That, therefore, 
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the former has been realized proves at least the possibility of the 
latter. Nor is this all. Reasons suggest themselves why, if there 
be a future existence, we should be left ignorant of its conditions 
and nature. For example, interest in the life that now is and, 
consequently, its due improvement may depend on this. Were all 
clear as to what is to follow death, we might simply stand ‘‘ gazing 
up into heaven.’’ Do not such considerations strengthen the 
presumption of our immortality? That we cannot explain the 
nature of it is not against the reality of it, and is just what we 
might expect were it real. 

Similar, too, in its tendency is the argument from the destructive 
effects of sin. These are manifestly so great in this life that they 
may well be supposed to issue at last in the annihilation even of 
the soul. This, however, though it did not overlook the demand 
which sin as an offense against the Infinite Being makes for 
eternal punishment, seems in itself to imply the endless existence 
of those who are evidently being delivered from the power of sin. 
Thus all these objections, when fairly weighed, leave the question 
open. The last five of them even seem to raise a presumption in 
favor of immortality. At least, they suggest and stimulate the 
inquiry, May it not be true? Now this of itself is highly signifi- 
cant. A position appears sure when the attacks against it only 
tend to reveal its strength. 

3. The presumption that we are considering becomes very strong 
when we remember who have been the advocates of the doctrine 
of a future life and what have been the effects of their advocacy 
of it. Reference has been made to eminent men who have been 
skeptical as to immortality and some of whom have even denied 
it. These, however, though numerous and gifted when consid- 
ered by themselves, are few and almost unworthy of notice when 
compared with the vast cloud of shining witnesses to ‘‘ the hope 
of the glory of the life everlasting.’’ Were there Sadducean 
doctors among the Jews? Their great teachers were their 
prophets, and these laid down the premises of the doctrine of 
immortality. Have there been poets of negation as Shelley ? 
One would not mention them in the same breath with Shake- 
speare and Milton and Wordsworth and Browning and Ten- 
nyson, not to go outside of England; and these all sang under 
‘‘ the power of an endless life.’ Do Spinoza and his disciples and 
Comte and his school deny personal immortality? The verdict 
of philosophy as a whole is easily otherwise. Socrates, Plato, 
Origen, Berkeley, Butler, Kant, to refer to but a few,not only 
believed in the future life: they taught and defended it; and if 
we except Aristotle, whose position on this subject is uncertain, 
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where are the philosophers who have influenced human thought 
so permanently as have they? But we may not pause with even 
these eminent teachers. Though attaching little importance to the 
wisdom of the world, Paul the apostle has made an impression on 
it deeper than that of all its own sages; and his distinctive mes- 
sage was the Gospel of ‘‘ the resurrection.’’ Nay, more: He 
who, by the testimony of His enemies, spake ‘‘ with authority,” 
and ‘‘ as never man spake,” brought life and immortality into new 
as well as clear light by claiming to be Himself ‘‘ the resurrec- 
tion and the life.’ Of course. this is not demonstration. What 
we take on authority we allow to go unproved. Yet, as Mr. 
Balfour has shown in his Foundations of Belief, it is on authority 
that the most cherished convictions of the race rest ; and it is pre- 
cisely the persuasion of the wisest and best souls in all history that 
Emerson gives as the basis of belief in the endless life. Indeed, 
there are men whom we instinctively trust more than any mere 
demonstration. Such an one is preéminently ‘‘ the man Christ 
Jesus.’’ The presumption of truth which attaches to His simple 
statements, even as a man, is stronger practically than the most 
exact argument. We feel that our grasp of the latter may be 
faulty, but that His word cannot be. 

Moreover, His teaching of immortality and that of others is 
made specially significant by its effect. The tendency of this doc- 
trine, in proportion as it has been advocated or even believed, has 
been to develop and elevate. As men pass under its power, their 
outlook broadens and their discernment deepens; not only does a 
future world open before them, but the present world becomes a 
new one to them ; in themselves they discover capacities hitherto 
unsuspected, and life itself is transfigured with unfading glory. 
Hence, as has been already remarked, belief in immortality is an 
essential condition of progress. To continue to advance, we must 
grow in the confidence of it. Could this be, were the belief 
untrue? Beliefs, as trees, are known by their fruits. Error, how- 
ever cordially accepted, cannot long work good. The beneficent 
practical effects of the doctrine of a future life are regarded by 
many as establishing it. At all events, they so confirm the pre- 

sumption of it which arises from the number and especially from 
- the character of those who have testified to it as to render illogical 
any other than a most expectant and appreciative consideration of 
the threefold proof now to be outlined. 

4. This proof may be analyzed as follows : 

a. The Psychological Argument, or that from the nature of the 
soul.—We are conscious of self. Self is the deepest, the funda- 
mental fact, of the human consciousness. It underlies and condi- 
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tions every form of our consciousness. We cannot really think on 
any subject and not soon come up against the self. This implies 
that we are conscious of self as being, and as having being of its 
own. Indeed, it is the being of whose reality we have the most 
lively consciousness. As we have observed in the paper on Per- 
sonality, it is the reality which gives form to all other realities, 
which, in fact, gives us the very idea of reality. Moreover, we 
are conscious of the self as having power as well as being. It is 
as an essentially active power, as a free will, that we are conscious 
of it. So clear and strong is this consciousness that, as we have 
also noticed, it is from our own consciousness of self as willing 
and so energizing that we derive our idea of power. Beyond this, 
we are conscious of the self as spiritual. At least, it stands out 
before us in sharpest contrast with the whole physical world, even 
with those parts of it which are in closest relation to it, yes, even 
with its own body. Whatever it may be, we are conscious of it 
as controlling matter, as over against it, and so as different from 
it. And this is not all. We are conscious of self as a person. 
That which is ultimate in our consciousness of self is the conscious- 
ness of self as an identical unit. No intuition is so deep, no con- 
viction is so ineradicable, as that we are the identical beings that 
we were, and that we shall be so as long as we exist. Such, then, 
is the self, an active, spiritual, identical, unity. Nor is this, 
as the conceptions of the soul already set aside, a mere metaphysi- 
cal and gratuitous assumption. What should specially be empha- 
sized is that it is the testimony of consciousness: it is not a con- 
clusion from speculation; it is a report from introspection: it is 
not what we think that the soul should be; it is what we see 
that it is. The correctness of this observation, moreover, though 
not due to reasoning, may be confirmed by it. The speculative 
substitutes for the spiritual and personal self may be made to 
evince only the more clearly its spirituality and personality. 
Thus, were the soul merely ‘‘ a process,’’ it could not pause in 
mideareer, balance rival considerations, and, when fully satisfied, 
proceed. Yet all this each one, from his own experience, knows 
that it is constantly doing. Again, were the soul but a harmony, 
distinguishable from the body yet related to it as the tune to the 
musical instrument on which it is played (vid. Plato’s Phedon, 
98), it would give no sounds contrary to the lyre that it came 
from. But actually it resists the parts of the instrument from 
which it is said to subsist; it exercises dominion over them; it 
rules the desires, passions, and fears, as if itself of a different 
nature. All this is matter of common observation. Thus do 
these metaphysical theories, when tried by consciousness, mani- 
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fest, by contrast, the clearness of its testimony to the spirituality 
and personality of the soul. 

Now it is not claimed that this proves its indestructibility. 
Though a spiritual self-conscious substance, it is, of course, quite 
conceivable that it could be annihilated by the power of the 
Creator. A creature, it must, too, like all that is finite, de- 
pend for its continued existence upon the will of the Creator. 
What has been proved, however, is that the soul is in its own 
nature immortal ; a spiritual unity, it has no parts to be dissolved, 
and death, so far as we can see, is such dissolution: and also that 
the soul which will live after death will be the same with that 
which lived before; being essentially a person or identical unit, it 
could not be otherwise. That is, the soul is in itself deathless : 
deathless because it is personal. Does not this explain, and so is 
it not itself confirmed by, the facts that, as psychologists have 
often noticed (vid. The Doctrine of a Future Life, by Alger, p. 
45), ‘* we are unable to conceive ourselves as dead ;”’ and that, as 


Martineau has said: ‘*‘ Man does not believe in immortality 
because he has proved it; but he is ever trying to prove it because 
he cannot help believing it.’’ In a word, when thinking nor- 
mally we must believe in immortality because we are essentially 
immortal ; just as, unless disordered mentally, we must believe 


ourselves free because we are free. In neither case can the soul 
pass a contrary judgment without contradicting itself. 

It is true that the validity of this psychological argument has 
been often disputed. Kant, for example, though holding on moral 
grounds to the necessity of a future life, denies that this can be in- 
ferred as the result of psychological analysis. Thus he claims that 
from the existence of simple ideas it does not follow that the soul 
is a simple substance: there are also collective ideas. And he is 
right. But it is not because of the simplicity of our ideas that we 
believe in the simplicity of the soul; it is because of its self-con- 
sciousness. As Lotze says (Microcosmus, p. 157), ‘‘ If a being can 
appear anyhow to itself, or other things to it, it must be capable of 
unifying manifold phenomena in an absolute indivisibility of its 
nature.’’ This objection, however, Kant would meet by denying 
that the ego is even a substance. Rational psychology, says he, 
rests on a paralogism (vid. Krittk, pp. 275ff.). Because I think, I 
may not argue, as Descartes does, that I am a substance. No: I 
may not. The nature of what thinks may not be inferred by the 
subject that thinks. ‘‘ One cannot be both judge and litigant, as 
they say in law.” But the fact is that the substantiality of the 
self is not an inference. We know it directly. We are imme- 
diately conscious of self as thinking and energizing, that is, as a 
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substance with power. If we are not conscious of this, we are 
conscious of nothing. We cannot think and not be conscious of a 
thinking self, and a thinking self is a substance. Thus what 
Kant rightly says that we cannot do, we do not need todo. The 
soul may not infer itself to be a substance: but this does not 
affect our contention ; it knows itself as a thinking substance. | 
think is not an @ priort judgment, preceding all experience as a 
conditio sine qud non: it is the first expression of experience ; 
it is the revelation of the substantiality as well as the evidence of 
the simplicity of the soul. Even this, however, Kant would hold, 
does not prove its immortality. According to him, in so far as 
bodies are phenomena, they are ideas. ‘*‘ Why, then,’’ as Weber 
asks (Iistory of Philosophy, p. 455), ‘‘ should not the bodies on 
the one hand, and the intuitions properly so called, the categories, 
and the judgments, on the other, have a common substance ? 
Why should not that which we call matter be an immaterial thing, 
and what we call mind or soul be a material thing,’ and thus not 
self-evidently immortal? (vid. Kritek, first ed., p. 288). The 
agnosticism, however, which is the logical issue of such reasoning 
is too utter to be tolerated. In destroying that rational psychology 
which involves the soul’s immortality, we destroy all knowledge. 
But this man cannot suffer. We know that we know. Kant 
himself in effect admits this in his ultimatum, the Critique of 
Practical Reason, We vindicates from moral considerations the 
immortality that he had assailed on logical grounds. As, how- 
ever, we saw in the last paper of this series, there cannot be any 
conflict between the practical reason and the pure reason if only 
these are understood. The moral, just because it transcends the 
logical, realizes it. Kant’s virtual recantation is, therefore, a con- 
firmation of the psychological argument that we haye been elab- 
orating. Even the great critic himself cannot rest in the only 
position from which it can be plausibly assailed. Nor is there 
force in the objection, at which Kant, too, would seem to have 
more than hinted, that though the soul were to continue as an 
immortal substance, self-consciousness might be lost; that we 
discover in inner perception infinite degrees of intensity, and may 
conceive a descending scale that culminates in complete destruc- 
tion ; that, indeed, the total suspension of consciousness in sleep or 
in swoons indicates that self-consciousness is not of the essence of 
the self. Whatever these facts may amount to, however, they do 
not warrant the conclusions just suggested. Because the chicken, 
while shut up within the egg, has no power of motion, it does not 
follow that it will not walk when the time comes for it to be 


released, or that it does not belong to its very nature to walk. 
4 
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And in like manner because the consciousness of the soul may 
often be suspended under the restraints of the flesh, we may not 
conclude that the soul will continue unconscious when it shall 
have been emancipated or that the power of consciousness is not 
of its essence. On the contrary, the inference would seem to be 
the other way. Thus the objections to the psychological argument 
only strengthen it. Since the soul is both a spiritual and personal 
substance, personal immortality must belong to it. A person, if; 
may be annihilated, but it cannot be dissolved; it may be de- 
stroyed, but it cannot die. Will it, then, be annihilated or 
destroyed? To answer this question, we must consider, 

6. The Teleological Argument.—The general principle under- 
lying this is well stated by Lotze (Metaphysics, p. 432), ‘‘ Every 
created thing,’’ says he, ‘‘ will continue, if and so iong as its con- 
tinuance belongs to the meaning of the world; and everything 
will pass away which had its authorized place only in a transitory 
phase of the world’s course.” That is, the universe is a cosmos: 
it is constructed according to reason; and it is developed accord- 
ing to reason: it is the supreme exhibition of the subordination 
of means to ends: in the last analysis it is, in all its parts, the 
manifestation of one eternal purpose. It is true that the worth of 
this principle in the question under discussion would be greatly 
lessened, were we obliged to take Lotze’s further position that 
** we certainly do not know the merits which may give to one 
existence a claim to eternity, nor the defects which deny it to 
others.” This ground, however, we not only need not, but should 
not assume. The very fact that the world is rational in its con. 
stitution and development justifies and even demands in its inter- 
pretation the exercise of reason up to the farthest point that it can 
legitimately reach. This side of that, agnosticism is unpardon- 
able ; and just because the universe is throughout rational. Now 
this being so, we are warranted in arguing from the following 
‘considerations, among others, that the soul’s continuance belongs to 
the meaning of the world, and so that it will continue : 

In the first place, there are grounds for the belief that the con- 
tinuance of every force and of every simple thing belongs to the 
meaning of the cosmos. At all events, we have no experience of 
any force being destroyed, of any single thing being annihilated. 
This is true even among material objects. They may be resolved 
into their elements; as wood is when it is burned, as the body is 
when it dies: but these elements are never, so far as we know, 
put out of existence. In like manner, heat is being constantly 
turned into motion and motion into heat; but never, so far as 
observation goes, is the force expressed in either brought to an 
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end. Thus, if we are to judge from experience—and surely we 
ought so to judge—there is no material particle and no physical 
force whose continuance does not seem to be related to ‘‘ the mean- 
ing of the world,’’ and, hence, destined to continue, at least indefi- 
nitely. Why, then, should the soul of man be an exception? It 
is no answer to say, as is often said, that in the case of substances 
so radically different as mind and matter no conclusion may be 
drawn from the one to the other. This is true, as we have insisted, 
if we base our argument on the material of the substances; but 
it is not true, if we derive it from the simplicity of the sub- 
stances. Whata man will do you may not infer from what a beast 
does; for the nature of the one is essentially unlike that of the 
other: but that proper nourishment will ordinarily develop the life 
of both we should infer; for though essentially unlike, they are 
the same in being dependent on such nourishment. Moreover, not 
only is there as much reason to conclude that the soul’s continu- 
ance is permanently related to the meaning of the universe as 
there is to argue that material objects and forces are ; there is more 
reason. The soul cannot but be a simple substance or indivisible 
unity. This, as we have seen, is involved in its self-consciousness. 
Physical forces and objects, however, may not, even in those 
elementary forms in which they are observed to continue, be abso- 
lutely simple. There is not a little in physics and chemistry 
which looks as if they were not. Beyond this, mind rules matter ; 
will force directs physical force. Still further, matter gives no 
sign of a consciousness of relation to the eternal purpose of things 
and so of eternal life. The soul, however, as we have seen, at 
least longs for immortality and has a passion for eternal life. If, 
therefore, it is extinguished on the dissolution of the body, it is, 
as McCosh says (Intuttions of the Mind, p. 393), ‘‘ the only force 
known to us as being absolutely annihilated, and yet it looks and 
feels as if it were the most imperishable of them all.’’ Indeed, 
in view of the facts to which we have referred above, it would, as 
even Plutarch held (Nec Suav. viv. posse, 1104, 1105), be unrea- 
sonable to suppose that a thing like the soul of man should be 
made to live but for a day. 

Again, as has just been hinted, man, as an intellectual, moral 
and religious being, does not attain the end of his existence on 
earth. Not only does he not do so; he cannot do so. The more 
that he strives to realize his ideal, the more conscious does he 
become of failure, not only to realize it, but even adequately to 
conceive it. What the sage knows is as nothing to what he 
would know. The purest love falls far short of the love that it 
would be. The religious devotee, no matter what height of con- 
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secration he may have reached, counts himself, like Paul, ‘‘ not 
to have attained.’ And one and all feel that they fail in their 
aim even more than in their achievement of it. In a word, the 
soul’s development must be imperfect here. Does not this imply 
an hereafter for it; and since its capacities seem to be unlimited, 
is not the inference that this hereafter will be so too, that the 
soul’s continuance is permanently related to ‘‘ the meaning of the 
world?” Were it otherwise, the teleological principle involved in 
this statement of Lotze and illustrated throughout the whole of 
creation would be contradicted. In the constitution of things pro- 
vision would seem to have been made for the fulfillment of every 
one of nature’s prophecies. There is a buoyant element for the 
wing of the bird. There is light even in the water for the eye of 
the fish, and just the degree of light that its eye calls for. Adap- 
tation of environment to power would appear to be a universal 
principle. We do not argue now from the goodness and wisdom 
of God that it must be so. Without reference to Him, we see 
that it is so. Our contention is not affected by the equally evident 
fact that millions of the lower creatures, as well as all men 
regarded as having no future, fail of full development. This is 
not, however, because of the lack of a suitable environment. 
The bird may be killed before it has tried its wings, but the buoy- 
ant element for its wings is around it all the same. Just here is 
the great difference. Man, like the bird, may be cut off prema- 
turely or may be caged, as it were, continually ; but were he to 
live his fourscore years under the most favorable conditions, he 
would still be unsatistied and unsatisfying. He would yet lack the 
atinosphere of eternity in which alone he can soar on the wings of 
those aspirations and hopes which develop within him precisely in 
proportion as he realizes himself. Now can this be? Can the 
universal principle of teleology break down in man, that is, in the 
only being observed by us who understands it? If this supposi- 
tion be too irrational to be entertained, will it not follow that the 
unlimited capacities of the soul evince its continuance as perma- 
nently related to ‘‘ the meaning of the world ?”’ 

Once more, not only do the capacities of the soul seem to be un- 
limited, but throughout the whole of its career in the body it ap- 
pears to be undergoing a process of discipline specially fitted to de- 
velop and perfect these. If not this, what is the significance of 
the pains, trials, struggles, perplexities, doubts, that fall to the lot 
of all, and to some in what looks like excessive measure? It will 
not do to say that, in the last analysis, these are because of sin- 
They are; but then the cause of a thing and the effect of it are 
different, and it is only with the fact that the effect of the above- 
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named consequences of sin is adapted to be highly disciplinary that 
we have todo. Allow that théy are all primarily punishments 
for sin, the question will still arise, Wh; are these punishments 
so clearly and so continuously disciplinary ? Nor is it an answer 
to say that we observe the same thing in the case of the brute 
creation. In the first place, we do not. The lower creatures are 
not born to trouble as man is. Mr. Wallace, in his Darwinism 
(pp. 36-40), would seem to justify his conclusions, that the 
amount of animal suffering is ‘‘ greatly exaggerated ;’’ and ‘‘ that 
animals, as a rule, enjoy all the happiness of which they are 
capable.’ In the second place, the trouble which they do expe- 
rience does not have on them the effect that it has on man. It 
manifests progressively what they are, but it does not discipline 
them as it does him. It reveals increasingly the fierceness of the 
tiger or the weakness of the lamb: but it can not tend to make 
the former less fierce or the latter more resolute. The reason is that 
man is the only animal that is a moral agent, and thus the only 
one that is capable of appreciating what he is and what he ought 
to be, and of determining to respond in the light of the latter to 
the discipline of his circumstances. Wherefore, then, this inces- 
sant, varied, and often terrible training that he gets fromm his en- 
vironment. It cannot have its end in this life; for it continues 
and with increasing power, until the close of life. Must it not be 
in a life hereafter? And will not this life be eternal? A person 
cannot be so situated as not to be undergoing training for good or 
for evil. Eternity, therefore, is demanded or our personal exist- 
ence becomes an absurdity. The inevitable development of our 
essentially unlimited capacities by the inevitable discipline of our 
circumstances would seem to evince this. 

But, further, to t xis necessary and universal disciplinary process 
all things appear to contribute. If we do not look beyond man, 
his development is evidently the purpose of the world. It has its 
reason in what he is and is to be. So manifestly true is this 
preéminently moral view of things that it has forced itself upon 
the strongest champions of even materialistic evolution. For 
example, Mr. John Fiske writes (Destiny of Man, p. 116), ‘‘ The 
Darwinian biology exhibits man as the terminal fact in that 
stupendous process of evolution whereby things have come to be 
what they are. In the deepest sense it is as true as ever it was 
held to be, that the world was made for man, and that the bring- 
ing forth in him of those qualities which we call highest and 
holiest is the final cause of creation.’’ Hence, he argues, ‘‘ the 
everiasting persistence of the spiritual element in man.’’ As 
another great master of the same school puts it, Prof. Joseph, 
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Le Conte, without human immortality, ‘‘ the whole elaborate his- 
tory of the cosmos and of the organic kingdom, occupying incon- 
ceivable time and culminating in man, would be but an idle 
dream, an idiot tale, signifying—nothing! Can we by reason 
accept a conclusion which is a stultification of reason ?’’ (Andover 
Rev., Vol. xiv, p. 9). 

It may, however, be urged that this teleological argument is 
weakened by the already alluded to presence of evil. if all 
things were as they ought to be, doubtless man would live 
forever; but then all things are not as they ought to be—this is 
the pith of the objection. Thus is suggested and demanded, 

c. The Moral Argument.—The universe is as evidently moral 
as we have seen it to be rational. This does not mean that there 
is not in it what ought not to be. It does mean that even the 
evil, which is only too manifest in it, is overruled so as to con- 
tribute, at least indirectly, to a moral end. That is to say, in spite 
of all the evil, the supreme power in the world is one that ‘‘ makes 
for righteousness.’’ Notwithstanding much that appears to the 
contrary, we are really under a moral government. We do not 
infer this from the facts that God reigns, and that in His abso- 
lutely holy nature we have both the necessity and the norm of 
morality. We observe that it is a fact, the foundation fact of both 
nature and history. Physical law cannot be broken with impu- 
nity. We do not need St. Paul to tell us, ‘‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’”’ We see this to be so every day. 
In the long run, ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,” we believe. That 
its tendency is this way we cannot help seeing, even when we 
observe that the wicked are still unpunished and the righteous are 
still begging their bread. Butler has not been and cannot be 
answered when in the third chapter of his Analoyy he thus sums 
up his foregoing arguments: ‘‘ Upon the whole: There is a kind 
of moral government implied in God's natural government: virtue 
and vice are naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and 
mischievous to society; and rewarded and punished directly as 
virtue and vice. The notion then of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment is not fictitious, but natural; for it is suggested to our 
thoughts by the constitution and course of nature: and the execu- 
tion of this scheme is actually begun, in the instances here men- 
tioned.’’ Nor is this the conclusion of moralists only. As we 
have seen, materialistic evolution also, though, if consistent, it 
has to be agnostic as to a moral purpose and even a final cause of 
things, is finding the meaning of the whole process of cosmical evo- 
lution in its distinctively moral tendency (vid. Smythe’s The Place of 
Death in Evolution, p. 92). Indeed, he who observes as well as 
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thinks must hold thus. Nothing is more evident than that only 
truth and right endure. The continuance of the universe proves 
its meaning to be moral. Now this beirg so, the very inequali- 
ties and evils which, as we have noticed, are often supposed to 
raise a presumption against immortality, really necessitate it. Be- 
cause we are under a moral government, and because this is most 
incomplete here, it must be completed hereafter. Not more surely 
did Leverrier and Adams each conclude that where Neptune was 
soon found to be there was a planet that would account for the 
otherwise inexplicable perturbations of the solar system than we 
may infer a life in which virtue will be fully rewarded, in which 
vice will be adequately punished, in which the moral government, 
that now is so incomplete though so real, will be completely vin- 
dicated. And this life we must conclude to be eternal. Only 
eternity can manifest the true nature of virtue and of vice and so 
the perfection of moral government. Indeed, a moral being 
demands eternity by reason of his very constitution. As well 
might we expect to have fish and no water as moral beings and 
not the life everlasting. 

Moreover, as just implied, our moral consciousness, and even 
more evidently than the moral government of the world, neces- 
sitates the life eternal. It asserts an ineradicable distinction 
between right and wrong and an eternal difference between the 
issue of righteousness and that of wickedness. It refuses to 
believe that the good and the bad will go both to the same place 
or that annihilation will bring both to the same end. In spite of 
great individual differences as to light, sensibility, etc., the charac- 
teristic and irrepressible testimony of the human conscience has 
always been that ‘‘ after death comes the judgment ;’’ and just in 
proportion as the issues of this judgment are understood, are they 
felt to be eternal. Thus, as Prof. James Seth has said (A Study of 
Ethical Principles, p. 453), ‘‘ The question of immortality is the 
question of the reality or illusoriness of the moral life.’’ To deny 
immortality is to give the lie to conscience, and the moral life is 
rooted in the trustworthiness of conscience. But this is not all. 
As we have shown in the earlier papers of this series, ‘‘ the reality 
of reality is personality,’ and ‘‘ the reality of personality is the 
moral life.’’ Cast suspicion on it, therefore, and all is discredited. 
In a word, to doubt the life everlasting means logically to doubt 
everything. As Prof. Goldwin Smith has written (fvrum, July, 
1896), ‘‘ There seems to be no reason why we should not trust the 
normal indications of our moral nature as well as the normal indi- 
cations of our bodily sense; and against the belief that the 
greatest benefactors and the greatest enemies of mankind rot at 
Jast in the same grave our moral nature vehemently rebels.”’ 
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It may be said that no one of these arguments nor all of them 
combined proves the Christian doctrine of immortality. And this 
is true. It is metaphysically conceivable that the universal and 
necessary belief of the human race in a future existence is a mis- 
take ; that the self-consciousness of man is a delusion; that the 
world is utterly irrational; and that the moral government of 
things and our moral consciousness are both stupendous shams. 
Still, what does this admission amount to? Only to this, that it 
could never itself be verified and, therefore, could never prove 
anything against immortality. On the other hand, let men reason 
as they must if they are to live the life that now is, and they 
cannot help finding ‘‘ the life everlasting ’’ so implicated in it that 
they will be constrained to believe in a Creator of the former 
whose character will guarantee the latter; to expect an infallible 
revelation from Him of its certainty and glory; to hope, through 
trust in that revelation themselves, even here, to feel ‘‘ the power 
of an endless life ;’’ in a word, to see that, in view of what we 
know of the world and of ourselves, nothing could be more irra- 
tional than that the Christian doctrine of immortality should not 
be true, except that positive assurance should not be given and 
positive persuasion be obtainable of its truth. 

VIII. With reference to the resurrection of the body, our limits 
permit us only to indicate the lines of thought which otherwise 
should be developed. 

1. That this whole subject is not nearly so clear as the immor- 
tality of the soul is not surprising. Our knowledge of the body 
is much less direct and intimate than is our knowledge of the soul. 
Greater obscurity, therefore, as to the nature and destiny of the 
former is to be expected. 

2. The resurrection of the body, though mysterious, is not incon- 
ceivable. It has been conceived quite widely. As Dr. Charles 
Hodge says (Systematic Theology, Vol. iii, p. 785), ‘‘ It is not 
exclusively a doctrine of the Bible. It is found, in different forms, 
in many of the ancient religions of the world.’’ 

3. ‘ Itis,’’ as Dr. W. G. T. Shedd writes (Dogmatic Theology, 
Vol. ii, p. 649), ‘‘ no more strange that the human body should 
exist a second time than that it has existed the first time. That a 
full-formed human body should be produced from a microscopic 
cell is as difficult to believe upon the face of it as that a spiritual 
resurrection-body should be produced out of the natural earthly 
body. The marvels of embryology are, @ priori, as incredible as 
those of the resurrection.”’ 

4, The resurrection of the body is not without at least partial 
analogies in both nature and life. Processes much like it are con- 
stantly going on in the physical world. Every tree is the result of 
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a resurrection. The seed as really ceases to be a seed, it as truly 
is disorganized, when sown in the ground, as is the body when laid 
in the grave. If the one dies, the other dies; for death is not 
annihilation, but disorganization. Nor may it be urged that, as 
is not so with the seed, the particles of the body in the tomb seem 
to be all dispersed. Why may not the still surviving soul, the 
vital and formative principle of the body, when the time comes, 
unfold itself into a new body, regathering its materials according 
to its own law; just as the principle of vegetable life in the seed 
unfolds itself into some gorgeous flower, gathering from surround- 
ing nature the materials of its new organization? In the case of 
the body identity does not consist in identity of material. The man 
of forty has the same body that he had at twenty, but not a par- 
ticle of his body as it was then belongs to his body now. 

5. Even materialistic science has something to say in favor of 
this supposition. Weismann, for example (Hssays upon Heredity, 
i, p. 123), maintains that the living germ not only persists and is 
potentially immortal; but also that, ‘‘ under favorable condi- 
tions,’’ it seems capable of surrounding itself with a new body. 


6. The resurrection-body is demanded on any true view of the 
dual nature of man. If he be, as the paper on Duality would 
seem to have at least implied, ‘‘ a created spirit in vital union with 


a material organized body,’’ then the resurrection of the body 


becomes necessary. It is required by the immortality of the soul. 
Its existence disembodied must be, though real and conscious, at 
best incomplete. Hence, the teleological argument for its contin- 
uance is also an argument for its reunion with the body. Isaac 
Taylor’s position (vid. The Physical Theory of Another Life), 
that the mind cannot act or manifest itself without a material 
organ, is untenable ; but it would seem to be true, especially in 
the light of modern physical researches, that body need not be a 
hindrance to the finite mind, that, as Isaac Taylor shows, it may 
even be necessary to its freest action and fullest manifestation. 

. 7. Similar are the implications of the moral argument. Deeds 
done in the body, life lived in the body, must, it would appear, if 
justly rewarded or punished, be rewarded or punished in the body. 

8. While these considerations do not prove the resurrection, 
they do prove that a revelation of it would not be irrational and 
might even be expected; that were the resurrection to be an- 
nounced as the certain result of the ‘‘ mighty working of One who 
was able even to subject all things unto Himself,” not only could 
enlightened reason oppose no valid objection, but some of its most 
probable hypotheses would be verified. . 


PRINCETON. Ww. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 





III. 


FRIEDRICH DANIEL ERNST SCHLEIER- 
MACHER: THE REPRESENTATIVE 
THEOLOGIAN OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


HIS paper is neither a biography, on the one hand, nor an 
exposition of a system, on the other. It is an endeavor 
to recall the personality and work of one who has proved the most 
representative theologian of the nineteenth century. The nearing 
end of the century seems a peculiarly fitting time for such recall. 
Let it, then, be said that no men have done more for the world’s 
true progress than the men who have liberated moral and spiritual 
ideas, or set free the ideal powers of religion. Men of the world 
of ideas—the intangible sphere of spiritual reality—what they have 
done for us stands not out to visible view as do the results in the 
case of the great material experimenters and discoverers. But if 
thought is the great reality, the great vivifier of all things human, 
then the world owes more to none than to those who have brought 
into new life and sway the thoughts and spiritual ideas by which 
our souls leap forth into higher being, and the currents of the 
spiritual world are turned into new and better courses. Yes, for 
however powerful outward actions or facts may be, ideas or living 
thoughts will, in the last resort, be the great determining factor or 
power in all true progress. No religious thinker has rendered so 
great services along these spiritual lines for the nineteenth century 
as the man of whom we are now to speak—one who is amply 
entitled, in virtue of his influence on all subsequent speculation, to 
be termed the representative theologian of the century. 

It is not only that the truths and spirit of his teaching have been 
so fruitful, but also that his life and work form a great inspiration. 
Even the incidents of his career are capable—did we go into them 
—of yielding stimulus and instruction, We never find religion so 
powerful and attractive as when we so see it, clothed in flesh and 
blood, in a great and living human personality. It should at once 
be said that this man, to whom it was given to be the regenerator 
of the theology of the most wonderful century the world has seen, 
belonged to the theoretic and meditative people who compose the 
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German nation—the nation of thinkers and critics, as we have 
allowed them too much to be. Of the great figures that meet us. 
on the threshold of the century in Germany—Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
Schelling, among the number—no one has left a deeper impress 
on his own time, or has proved a more potent influence in subse- 
quent theology than Schleiermacher. In fact, it were hardly too 
much to say that statesmen, historians, masters whether in art or 
in pedagogy, no Jess than theologians and ecclesiastics, will do well 
to study Schleiermacher, if they would thoroughly comprehend 
the spirit of the century. But the name of Friedrich Schleier- 
macher is one which not only calls forth a marvelous veneration 
in Germany, but shines with brightest lustre in the grateful 
memory of all the Christian world. His life acts like a bugle call 
to Christian activity. 

It was amongst the Moravians he had his pious home and his 
devout mother. “As Dorner said, the Moravian brotherhood 
was his mother, Greece was his nurse. But Schleiermacher 
shall speak for himself. ‘‘ Piety,’’ he says, ‘‘ was the maternal 
bosom in whose mysterious depths my young life was nour- 
ished, and was prepared for the world which was as yet closed 
to it; in this element my spirit breathed, before it had as yet 
found its particular department in science and in the experience 
of life; this was my aid, when I began to sift the faith of my 
ancestors, and to purify my thoughts and feelings from the rubbish 
of former ages,’’ and much more of the same sort, not less touching 
or emphatic. Like many more of the best, he seems to have 
found less satisfaction in attending university lectures than in 
searching for truth that should satisfy his own spirit. He seems 
to have assimilated all the elements of the thought or truth of that 
time. He drank from so many springs of knowledge as might 
meet the demands of his many-sided genius. ‘T'wo of the chief 
fountains from which he quaffed deep speculative draughts were 
Plato and Spinoza. When he came at length to the work of 
preaching, Schleiermacher found that he had reached his true 
vocation. He then embarked on those literary activities which 
have made a new epoch in the religious thought and life of Ger- 
many and of Christendom. The storm and stress of life he early 
knew ; the heyday of his superhuman toil was marked by thun- 
der-storm ; not even its evening sky was free from cloud of trouble. 

Amid this storm and stress of life it was that Schleiermacher, 
like Schlegel], put forth bold protest, on behalf of the free spirit of 
man, against a world which judges after appearance and beholds 
not nature and life with eyes of real and righteous judgment. But 
Schleiermacher, unlike Schlegel, made the protest in the interest 
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of the moral life, not its overthrow, when he sought to make the 
eternal law of the Spirit, as found in conscience, take precedence 
of outer law. What wonder that Schleiermacher became the 
path-breaking pioneer of the Protestant theology of the nineteenth 
century, while Schlegel passed to Catholic and Jesuitical influ- 
ences, the sensuous outcome of Romanticist theory in his case. 
But there is more to be said. The great glory is also Schleier- 
macher’s to have proved the like pioneer in the sphere of ethics, 
bringing men, as he did, to those new powers whereby the moral 
life is formed, and wherein ethical science is grounded. The 
thoroughness of his reforming influence here did not escape the 
broad and strong acknowledgment of Strauss. But it was never 
the aim of Schleiermacher to rest content with the negative work 
of overthrowing gray theories, but to press on to the paving of 
new paths to truth. In particular, the complete unifying of rea- 
son and nature was in his view: he purposed a true communion 
of the human spirit with the divine: he aimed to call forth an 
ever-progressive striving of man’s spirit after purification and 
amendment: he destined the Christian to be the noblest style of 
man in things pertaining to the moral sphere: he meant morality 
to be achieved on those highest planes of spirit, where moral 
bondage is unknown, and the soul has found a Father. Just 
because his philosophical aims so greatly harmonized with his 
religious, he summoned the organizing activity of reason to bear 
its part in attaining this grand consummation. So completely did 
Schleiermacher’s activity render his not very robust body the 
perfect servant of his mind, that he was able to be at once 
preacher, philosopher, philologist, politician, man of learning, man 
of action, but pastor and professor more than all—the greatest 
preacher of his time, and the greatest theologian, his countrymen 
thought, since the Reformation. 

But wherein consisted his greatness? That its qualities may be 
seen, his environment must be regarded—an environment of onesided 
intellectualism. Idyllic delight in nature and easy toleration may 
be said to have summed up the attitude of the cultured classes, who 
fancied they were beyond churches. A troublous and difficult 
time it was, whose forces Schleiermacher seemed to gather up 
into himself, so that its garish elements grew spiritual and 
bright. A time of unusual movement in things spiritual, when 
the old authoritative props in Church and State had proved 
to be rotten. A time indeed when men believed such things as 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and the Illumination or Enlightenment (Au/f- 
kléruny) movement had to teach them. In the face of the reign- 
ing spirit, Schleiermacher championed the peerless worth of per- 
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sonal religion. He directly addressed the cultured despisers of 
religion: he aroused mighty stirrings of heart by pointing out the 
neglected religious elements of human nature: he showed at once 
the seat of religion—as in the heart—and the power of religious 
feeling. The religious life was to him no daughter of theology, 
but a deep and original feeling. On its inwardness, its immediacy 
of feeling, his stress was laid. There is for him no religiousness 
without an absolute feeling of dependence. This feeling is for 
him the highest possible form of spiritual consciousness, for it is 
unity with the Absolute, and an immediate unity. It is not deter- 
mined by means of the antithesis between subject and object, 
going not out to anything limited and finite. A feeling, too, which 
is one with the transcendent world-ground, although a distinct 
advance may be traced in the development of Schleiermacher’s 
thought in respect of the transcendence of the God-conception. 
But the scientific interest of this feeling lay for him in its being 
that of the Church or historic community, not that merely of the 
pious individual. Strange it was that he so little realized how it 
could not but happen that, in trying to build up a scientific theol- 
ogy on feeling, place would have to be found for will and intellect 
after all. 

But let us see what it was that Schleiermacher really did. Had 
there not gone before him one not wanting in devoutness or in 
interest, the great Semler, under whose teaching and influence 
religion had yet become reduced to a dry, cold abstract of what 
reason was thought able of itself to evolve? It was, therefore, a 
new and neglected channel altogether into which Schleiermacher 
turned men by his stress on the immediateness of religious feeling, 
and on the free play of religious individuality. In this stress on 
living piety as itself a norm or standard by which what is positive 
may be gauged, he imparted a new conception of theological 
science, and one which carried in itself the guarantee of prog- 
ress. Whoso has looked on the way Semler resolved all religion 
into reason, and then on the way Schleiermacher, with his many- 
sided activity, came after and resolved it into feeling, has found the 
first and faintest clue to the understanding of the labyrinthine 
modern theology of Germany. How inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory the positions of both were goes without saying, for religion is 
afar richer and more complex thing than either Semler or 
Schleiermacher made it. It was far from a calm, untroubled expe- 
rience that gave rise to Schleiermacher’s wondrous Discourses on 
Religion. Wear we the echo of his spirit crying out: ‘* Alas, I 
am the most dependent being that exists. I stretch out all my 
roots and all my leaves to find sympathy, and if I cannot absorb 
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and inhale it at length, I immediately become parched and wither. 
It is the foundation of my nature. I know of no remedy which 
could heal me; and if there were one, I would not wish it. My 
religion is entirely religion of the heart: there is no place in me 
for any other.’’ These original and paradoxical Discourses had 
the effect of overturning the hard rock of the rationalism of the 
time. No doubt they failed to recognize how much the individual 
depends on historic conditions, how much he owes to historic 
objects. They fail to bring out how we must affirm, must 
will this absolute dependence in order to religion, which stands 
rooted in ethical freedom. They fail to enforce the ethical 
aspect by showing how this dependent feeling is linked to 
that of obligation to God, which posits free moral relations 
for us before Him. But they yet brought in a whole world 
of religious ideas, and they evinced a living homage for the 
spiritual and divine. It can never be forgotten how much religion 
resides in such a true dependence upon God as that which we 
have just described, and the need for it Schleiermacher brought 
home to our century. For it he led the way, leaving on it the 
stamp of his own great and significant personality, after every 
deduction for one-sidedness and defect. Soon after these Dis- 
courses appeared his Monologues, which dwelt triumphantly on 
the fact of freedom, as the former had on the fact of man’s depen- 
dence. In other words, these brought out his moral view-point, 
as the former had set forth his religious position. ‘‘ Within 
myself,’’ he cries, ‘‘ I feel myself free, I am conscious of my 
creative power. What a consolation is it to feel myself liberated 
from all the unfavorable circumstances which check or chain my 
activity in the world! Thus the contemplation of myself never 
leaves me sad. Never do I give way to lamentation over my 
broken will and my abortive resolutions, like those who are unable 
to enter into themselves, and who recognize themselves only in 
their isolated and external actions."’ Again he says: ‘‘ Take no 
thought for what will come; weep not for what perishes; but 
take care not to lose thyself; and shed tears if thou allowest thy- 
self to be drawn away by the river of time without carrying 
heaven within thee.’’ His was the advice, ‘‘ Be not limited nor 
parsimonious in activity. Let your life flow fresh and active. No 
force is lost but that which you suppress in yourself without 
having used it.”’ 

The speech of Schleiermacher was full of Jesus the Redeemer, 
rather than the God-man, which, however finding favor with 
Ilegel’s followers, was for him too definite. It was a great virtue 
in Schleiermacher that Christ always remained for him the greatest 
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fact in history: he held fast to Christ as the one only sinless and 
perfect Man, in whom dwelt divinity for the saving of the race. 
His faith in the sinless and archetypal character of Christ was, 
however, less a dogma or an article of faith for the understanding, 
than an ardent longing of his own after sinlessness or community 
of life with his own ideal of perfection. The redeeming force 
that should set free from sin, the inward deliverance of soul that 
should find all it needs in the life and love of God—these were the 
things that most of all claimed in this connection the interest of 
Schleiermacher. But Pfleiderer says that the unique phenomenon 
of Christ is for Schleiermacher not an absolute, but only a relative 
miracle, and is so as the highest development of the spiritual 
power of the race. ‘‘ Christ is the quickening Centre of the 
Church,’’ he said; ‘‘ from Him comes all: to Him all returns.’’ 
He taught that the Christ of the Gospels must be real, not invented. 
Ile believed that Jesus had a consciousness of God which was 
absolute and complete, and out of which, as indwelt by God with- 
out measure, He, the Saviour of mankind, was able to fill men so 
that they, too, became filled unto the fullness of God. Schleier- 
macher looked on human guilt and on divine grace, or surveyed 
what he himself called ‘‘ ruin and salvation, enmity and media- 
tion.’’ Sin was to him something that pertained to the conscious- 
ness of our collective natural being, and he made the collective 
evil of the world to be the penalty of sin. Grace he conceived as 
meaning that redemption to which we are spurred by the con- 
sciousness of our guilt, and which we experience in the conscious- 
ness of our renewed life. Jesus Christ he maintained to be, as a 
Person, the cause of this consciousness of divine grace which 
springs up within us in communion with Christ. In fact Schleier- 
macher may be regarded as having proved for our age a new fore- 
runner of Christ. Christ had with him a place that was central, 
however incomplete we may take his conceptions to be. His 
spirit we can follow, if not his opinions: his Christ-glorifying 
activity we can imitate. The Christianity he preached was at 
least one of personal union of life with Christ, at once Deliverer 
from sin and true Ideal of humanity. 

And so it was that, with all his lack of historical insight, he 
breathed the breath of a new reverence for living religion into 
the nineteenth century. Not merely upon Christ, but upon the 
Christian consciousness in ourselves (oltesbewusstsein)—the con- 
sciousness of a personal relation to Christ—did Schleiermacher lay 
new, unwonted stress. Therein he rendered a quite inestimable 
service to the life of the whole Christian Church. We can joy- 
fully acknowledge what a fruitful principle was that faith to which 
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he restored its lost place and living power, while we retain an 
open eye for the serious dangers such a place as that to which he 
exalted it brought in its train. Dangers, we say, even though we 
admit the epoch-making worth of the claim of Schleiermacher’s 
dogmatic thought for the religious feeling, that it brought into 
view all that was essential. We can hardly be brought to esteem 
the personal convictions of the Christian man so very highly as 
to suppose that these, taken in themselves, offer any very ade- 
quate ground for the Person and Work of Christ, or for the Being 
and Attributes of God. The consciousness of the Christian man 
is too variable a quantity to make it such a basis and guarantee 
of all else. he Scriptures must surely remain the authoritative 
standard or rule for faith, imparting to the religious consciousness 
strength and purity. 

But the manifest one-sidedness of this German Plato need not 
keep us from hailing gladly the epochal influence he exerted in 
theology, showing it how to renew its youth. Yes, and because 
his teachings were not merely speculative tenets held with the 
mind, but were part and parcel of his own deeply religious life as 
well—because of this deeply ingrained religious element which 
woke such an echo in the heart of man—his influence is still so far 
from lost; he being dead, still strangely speaketh. Tis spirit, in 
its religious depth, intensity and earnestness, we can surely share, 
and his devotion to Christian interests we can surely admire, even 
while we may lament his lack of firmer grip of the personal, risen 
Redeemer, and of such great truths as that of personal immor- 
tality. 

The attitude of his piety toward faith in a personal God and in 
personal immortality is apt to appear strange to us unless we keep 
his standpoint in view. As to the inquiry whether we can be 
pious without believing in a personal God and a personal immor- 
tality, Schleiermacher takes up this position. He regards God and 
immortality as concepts, which presuppose a determinate mode of 
thinking. But knowledge is, in his view, something derived, 
whereas religion is original life. So religion is, with him, possi- 
ble without such knowledge. The life of religion is to him eternal 
life: it is eternal being in midst of time. And so the pious man 
enjoys immortality. Whether and in what manner we can con- 
ceive the future life is an inquiry that belongs to the domain of 
science: it is part of the view we take of the world, and has, for 
Schleiermacher, nothing to do with religion. No, for religion, in 
his view, knows itself one with God, is conscious of its own life in 


Him. The faith in immortality, in fact, which men commonly 


cherish is, he thinks, the all too frequent fruit of a desire on the 
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part of the self-seeking ego to be immortal-—the fruit of an 
unwillingness to lose one’s self in the spirit of real religion. There 
is no way of escaping the pantheistic trend of Schleiermacher’s 
teaching, in which truth and error were inextricably interwoven. 
The sacrifice of the transcendence of God in the interests of His 
immanence is, with him, very complete. God, to him underlying 
Ground and unknown Unity in all things, is primal causal agency 
(Urstchlichkeit). His defective hold on divine Personality is 
only too evident, however we may allow him to make an advance 
on Spinoza. His defective recognition of man’s moral sense, and 
his imperfect view of sin as mere subordination of the spirit to the 
flesh, are reflected in his defective grasp of salvation as the con- 
sciousness of God prevailing over the sense-consciousness. So the 
sin which revolts, and the faith which justifies, never became to 
him the realities they would have been had his views been less 
defective and incomplete. 

It was in what he did as a religious thinker that Schleiermacher’s 
greatness did most of all consist. To-day the man is for us much 
more than his system. Though no one has more nobly striven 
than he to do justice to the spirit of science as well as to the 
spirit of religion, yet his greatness as a scientific theologian is not 
to be compared with his greatness as a sane and strong religious 
thinker, for it is necessary here sharply to distinguish these two. 
His significance for theology, and his lasting glory, according to a 
recent German writer, are that he taught men the art of system- 
atic thinking. It is in him we see, more than in any other, the 
transition from the theology of the schools to positive religion and 
its scientific treatment. It is in him that we see the religious life 
at its positive base brought out as essential part of the life of 
humanity. Greatest theologian of his time he, no doubt, appears ; 
the first indeed to realize wholly and perfectly for theology the 
difference between faith and doctrine, between religion and theol- 
ogy. Butit is much more that he stands out to view as a man 
inspired to all things human and divine, casting with lavish hand 
fruitful seeds into many territories of life. His epoch-making influ- 
ence is seen, not in the founding of a school, but in the powerful, 
and often times decisive, influences that radiated from him to men 
of very diverse tendencies. It were enough to mention such names 
as Dorner, Twesten, Martensen, Sack, Nitzsch, Ullmann, Neander, 
Umbreit, Liicke, Olshausen, Hundeshagen, Tholuck, Miiller, Rothe, 
and, on what is accounted the less orthodox side, as Hase, De Wette, 
Bleek, Baumgarten-Crusius, Credner, Ewald, Schweizer, and many 
more. His dogmatic thought, so stimulating in the form of its 
presentation, was directed toward the reconciliation of faith and 

5 
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science, or of piety and the widest culture. But he certainly raised 
psychological barriers when he separated feeling, as he did, from 
knowledge, and he perpetrated a serious injustice to the historic 
development of religion, which has always been related to knowl- 
edge and to action. Yet we accord him large credit for scientific 
method and, still more, for spiritual insight. The too subjective 
character of his theology is painfully obvious, and marks his 
discussion even of themes like the atoning work of Christ. The 
result to which we are led in Schleiermacher’s philosophy of 
religion is just this, that every religion is, on one side, history, and 
is, on another side, more than history—is, in fact, idea or reality of 
universal sort. Both Hegel and Schleiermacher have nobly 
grappled with the all-important problem of the relation of the 
unified essence of religion to the historic manifoldness of the 
religions of the world. But, whereas Hegel makes religion the 
necessary means to the realization of the Absolute Idea, Schleier- 
macher makes the objectively viewed universe require religion for 
its realization. 

We come back to say that, great was the will that carried 
Schleiermacher through so many activities. We naturally desire 
to look into the secret workings of that amazing activity—into 
the spiritual enthusiasm which could give vent to these astonishing 
words: ‘‘ Unenfeebled will I bring my spirit down to life’s closing 
period: never shall the genial courage of life desert me; what 
gladdens me now shall gladden me ever; my imagination shall 
continue lively and my will unbroken, and nothing shall force 
from my hand the magic key which opens the mysterious gates of 
the upper world, and the fire of love within me shall never be 
extinguished. I will not look upon the dreaded weakness of age ; 
I pledge myself to supreme contempt of every toil which does not 
concern the true end of my existence, and I vow to remain forever 
young. .... The spirit which impels man forward shall never 
fail me, and the longing which is never satisfied with what has 
been, but ever goes forth to meet the new, shall still be mine. 
The glory I shall seek is to know that my aim is infinite, and yet 
never to pause in my course. . ... I shall never think myself 
old until my work is done, and that work will not be done while 
T know and will what I ought. . . . . To the end of life I am deter- 
mined to grow stronger and livelier by every act, and more vital 
through every self-improvement. . . . . When the light of my eyes 
shall fade, and the gray hairs shall sprinkle my blond locks, my 
spirit shall still smile. No event shall have power to disturb my 
heart; the pulse of my inner life shall remain fresh while life en- 
dures.” Surely there is an unusual ring of the spirit of the immor- 
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tals in words like these. There was something animating about even 
his death, which, in its power and beauty, seemed to reflect and 
glorify his life. "T'was on his deathbed that he said: ‘‘ I am ina 
state between consciousness and unconsciousness, but I have the 
divinest moments. I must think,’’ he continued, ‘‘ the pro- 
foundest speculative thoughts, and they are quite one with the 
tenderest religious feelings.’ But the touching incidents of his 
end we do not here pursue. Enough that on the 12th of February, 
1834, there passed away from earth, in the flight of Schleier- 
macher’s spirit, one of the most beautiful individualities and one 
of the grandest religious geniuses of modern Germany. 

A noble issue will it be for us if, in this man’s spirit, we make the 
religious feelings a kind of ‘* holy musie,’’ which shall accompany 
all the action of our life. It is no small inspiration to look on such 
a life as that of this modern Origen—a man not so much heretical or 
orthodox as a man original, inspiring, independent, and Christianly 
stimulating to the last degree. For the message of the man who, 
in the dim morning dawn of the century, spoke to men—with 
whatever defects—in living tones of a Redeemer, of a sinless 
Christ, of the religious feeling, of the Christian consciousness, and 
of the like spiritual verities, how shall we cherish sentiments 
other than of lively gratitude and regard? Or how shall we fail 
to find, in the spirit of the man, a ground-tone of purest piety—a 
piety which worked its way through violent shakings of doubt, to 
all-commanding sway over his life? If we to-day sweep his 
system aside, because we have quite outgrown it, we do not on 
that account sweep aside either the man or his spirit. His spirit 
lives: his memory abides: the recollection of his work and spirit 
quickens: these are things which men will not willingly let die. 
His influence has, in fact, been well-nigh immeasurable. Rarely 
indeed has it happened that a thinker, however high in intellectual 
rank, has exerted so great influence by the power of his person- 
ality as has Schleiermacher. In it all we find a humanness, a 
freeness, and a naturalness, which cannot but attract. How rarely, 
alas! has it been given to an academic teacher to fire the student 
by a glimpse into the working of a deep and rich spirit—his own 
—as this great teacher was so well able todo! It is the draw- 
back of the hold he has had on this century that we still suffer so 
much from the intense subjectivity of our time and its feeble grasp 
of objective standards of faith. 

A prime virtue of Ritschl’s influence as a determinative force in 
the thinking of the second half of the century is just the way in 
which it tends to recall thought toward the positive in theology— 
the theology of revelation. If any one chooses rather to see in 
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Schleiermacher a precursor of Ritschlianism, he may do so, for 
hard would it be to find any positive view which faith can take, 
that may not be set in relation to Schleiermacher. His religious 
teaching was not without some affinity with the Calvinistic concep- 
tion which rests on the sovereignty of God and the absolute depend- 
ence of man. But our religion must obviously be no mere feeling 
of absolute dependence upon God, as it came, with Schleier- 
macher’s presentation of it, to be in its very essence. Religion is 
for us a feeling of trust, of confidence, and of freedom in God. 
We must not be swept away by the current of our feelings, but 
have the bases of our religious iife laid deep in the mind’s views 
of the truth of God, in the heart’s convictions of His holiness and 
love, and in the fixed and firm determinations of the will that is 
made one with Him by faith and joyous self-surrender. For 
religion can never be reduced to dimensions of mere feeling : 
religion, in its primal rise, is force, is action, is life. Feeling, no 
doubt, has its uses, and these are not to be overlooked or despised ; 
it is feeling which leads to a poetic glorification of the world, and 
it is feeling which enables us to gain an experience in time of the 
dashing of the waves of eternity. But religion can be perfect only 
when it calls forth the powers of the whole man; when it is in 
affinity with reason no less than with feeling ; when it has brought 
us to know—for knowledge is needed no less than feeling and will 
—and to worship the Infinite God as that Divine Person, holy, 
just and good, in worship of whom, with soul, strength and mind, 
is realized religion in the highest—even that life eternal, which is 
vital and enduring communion with God. Herder had a saying 
to the effect that a religion must fall into decay so soon as its inter- 
preters have lost the key to it. He who would find the true key 
must remember how many are the chambers it must unlock, for 
the perfect satisfaction of man’s nature jis never reached by any 
such simple or single methods as the reason of a Semler, the feel- 
ing of a Schleiermacher, the heart of a Jacobi, the thought of a 
Hegel, or the will of a Schopenhauer. However imperfect we 
may take Schleiermacher’s conceptions to be, he yet stands before 
us as a powerful and inspiring witness to that faith which should 
be working with force and life in us. For such faith is nothing 
less than the universal bond that links our own small life to that 
Life Divine which lives and breathes in all men and things 
throughout the visible universe. It is the rare virtue and glory of 
Schleiermacher to call forth the tones of this faith with master 
hand, until the soul, exulting in most perfect spiritual harmony, 
becomes thrilled with joy in presence of the God of its salvation. 
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Because, then, the lustre of his fame has been so bright, we close 
by applying to him the words of the poet Schiller : 


‘* How fair, O man, with victory’s palm, 
Thou standest at the century’s wane 
In noble pride of manliness ! ’’ 


(‘‘ Wie schon, O Mensch, mit deinem Palmenzweige, 
Stehst Du an des Jahrhunderts Neige 
In edler, stolzer Mannlichkeit !’’) 


KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. JAMES LINDSAY. 





IV. 


THE MODERN HYPOTHESIS AND RECENT 
CRITICISM OF THE EARLY PROPHETS. 


III. Isatan (Continued*). 


E have endeavored to show that with reference to Isa, xxviii- 
XXxi the main argument on which the critics base their 
theory of the composite nature of these sections, viz., the obvious 
dualism of the contents, breaks down before a careful exegesis. 
So far as the dualism exists it was found to bear evidence of a 
higher unity of design, the contrasts involved proved capable of 
harmonious interpretation as codrdinated and mutually supplemen- 
tary parts of one program of judgment. Although in several 
respects closely related to the preceding discourses, chaps. xxxli- 
xxxili differ from them by the absence of the unmediated contrast 
between threatening and promise which plays so large a part in 
the discussion of chaps. xxvili-xxxi. Owing to the elimination of 
this factor, the critical treatment of these remaining two chapters 
has been on the whole more free from attempts at analysis: the 
Isaianic authorship is denied, but the uniform character, if not the 
actual unity of composition, mostly upheld. Duhm is the only 
critic who carries the disintegrating process over into chap. xxxii 
jor the purpose of separating between genuine and spurious elements. 
He gives vers. 1-5 to Isaiah, makes vers. 6-8 late, and separates 
vers. 9-14 from vers. 15-20, yet without detriment to the Isaianic 
origin of the two last-mentioned pieces. ‘This adherence to the 
divisive principle has in the present case at least the advantage of 
saving a good deal of the contents of our chapter to the prophet, 
as may be seen from the fact that Hackmann, who abandons this 
principle in reference to vers. 1-8, also denies the genuineness of the 
entire section, thus keeping as Isaianic only vers. 9-20, and even 
that with hesitation. Cheyne declares the whole chapter post- 
exilic, dividing it into the three parts, vers. 1-8, 9-14, 15-20. 
Chap. xxxiii is considered a unit by most critics.+ 
* From this REVIEw for October, 1898, pp. 610-636. The paper was begun in 


the number for April, 1898. 
+ An exception is Sérensen, Juda und die Assyrische Weltmacht, p. 24. 
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To view the present criticism of chap. xxxii in its proper light 
it should be remembered that the original attack upon this chapter 
derived its main force from the assumption of the genuineness of 
the Messianic prophecies in chaps. ix and xi, and of the promis- 
sory material in chaps. xxvili-xxxi. Said Stade: ‘‘A greater 
difference as to power of poetic representation than exists between 
ix. 5, 6, xi. 1, 9 (cf. also xxix. 17-21) on the one hand, and chap. 
xxxil. 1-8 on the other hand, I cannot conceive.’ And again: 
‘Tf we wish to form an idea of the person and work of Isaiah, we 
must do so on the basis of chaps, xxii, xxvili-xxxi. . . . . I hope 
[ have shown that in the figure reconstructed from chaps. xxii, 
XXviii-xxxi there is no place for the features gathered from 
chaps. Xxxii, xxxiii.”’ Still further: ‘‘ The prospect that Jeru- 
salem is to be laid waste cannot be reconciled with Isaiah’s ordi- 
nary expectation of the future.’’* Now Hackmann and Cheyne no 
longer believe in the genuineness of these prophecies in chaps. 
ix-Xl, XXVili-xxxi, and protest against finding there the historical 
lifelike Isaiah. Hence, while adhering to Stade’s conclusion, they 
must deny themselves the use of his principal argument. Under 
these circumstances it might not seem unreasonable to expect that 
criticism would reverse its former judgment. If the Messianic 
picture of xxxii. 1-8 was rejected because of its soberness in com- 
parison with the glowing colors of chaps. ix and xi, why, now 
that the latter have been recognized as laid on by a later hand, are 
not the restraint and simplicity observable in chap. xxxii allowed 
to count in favor of Isaianic authorship? If chap. xxxii. 9-20 was 
denied a place among the genuine oracles of the Sennacherib-crisis 
because ver. 14 foretells a long desolation of Jerusalem, thus con- 
tradicting the prospect of immediate deliverance held forth in 
chaps xxvili-xxxi, then this very feature ought now to strengthen 
the case of its genuineness with those who assume that Isaiah 
expected during that crisis the fall and destruction of the city 
precisely as here announced. So it would be indeed if modern 
criticism contented itself with being purely historical and with 
putting the sole question whether a certain prophecy can be fitted 
into the writer’s general outlook upon the future at a given time. 
In reality, however, the decisive considerations with the critics lie 
not in the historical background, but in the religious ideas of the 
prophecy. Let it agree ever so well with what is known concern- 
ing the course of events in Isaiah’s time and the attitude assumed 
toward them by the prophet, this will not save its genuineness in 
case the theological conceptions and general religious atmosphere 


* Z. A. W., iv, 269-271. Similarly Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia, 
p. 45. 
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on the principles of evolution require a later origin. Historically 
speaking, nothing more in harmony with the attitude of Isaiah, as 
understood by the critics themselves, could be conceived than 
the prophecy in vers. 1-4, nothing could be made to fit more 
admirably into their own construction of the prophet’s message in 
701 than the gloomy words of ver. 14. But all this can have no 
weight so long as the reflective and didactic tone and contents of 
vers. 4-8 are felt to ‘‘ belong to an advanced stage of national 
development, when ethical terminology had become a subject of 
study and the idea of a moral (as opposed to a merely ceremonial) 
reformation had sunk deeply into the minds of the faithful;’’ or 
so long as the derivation of the national renewal from the out- 
pouring of the Spirit (ver. 15), instead of a spontaneous moral act, 
is believed to indicate that ‘‘ we are listening to none of the 
primitive prophets, but to one of the ablest disciples of that great 
prophet of the Spirit, Ezekiel.’’* The similarity of these and 
other religious ideas to those characteristic of the exscinded sec- 
tions in chaps. XXvili-xxxi furnishes an irresistible motive for the 
rejection of chap. xxxil.t Discounting this and leaving out of 
consideration for the present the linguistic phenomena, what 
remains of the critical argument will be seen to lack all convincing 
force. First the indefiniteness of the reference to ‘‘ kings’’ and 
‘* princes ’’ is appealed to as proving that the writer lived ina 
kingless age, and deemed it necessary to intimate that the institu- 
tion of the kingdom would be restored in the future.t It is plain, 
however, from the whole statement that the emphasis rests not on 
the fact that there will be a king, but exclusively on the manner 
in which he will exercise his rule; and this in itself suggests a 
contrast between him and the imperfect king of the writer’s pres- 
ent. Besides, if there was no king, there certainly were OW in 
the postexilic times ; which proves that every thought of a restora- 
tion of extinct offices was foreign to the author's mind. The 
anarthrous form of the nouns is most naturally explained from 
this, that, in harmony with the context, the idea of a thorough 
national reform filled the prophet’s soul, so that not the concrete 
personality of the Messiah, but the abstract quality of His reign as 
the main force in insuring the perfect society acquired import- 
ance. Hence the absence of the personal definiteness found in the 
descriptions of chaps. ix and xi and the codrdination of the Mes- 
siah and His associates in the government, ‘‘ the princes.”§ And, 

* Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, 178. 

+ Cf. xxviii. 29, xxix. 24, xxx. 20, 21. 

t So Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesata, 44; Cheyne, Introduction to the 


Book of Isaiah, 173. 
$ Cf. Mic. v. 4. 
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inasmuch as the preceding discourses were directed rather against 
the Judean magnates than against the king, it was to be expected 
that the emphasis should be equally distributed here and the 
princes receive even greater prominence than the ideal king.* 
On the other hand, a postexilic writer, to whom the kingdom as 
such possessed the absorbing interest of a thing belonging to the 
Messianic future, would hardly have exercised such restraint of 
the imagination as to dwell exclusively on its ethical significance.t 

No more conclusive than this are the undoctrinal arguments 
used to discredit the Isaianic origin of vers. 9-20. These may be 
reduced to two heads: the alleged vagueness and the alleged 
imitative character of the discourse. In substantiation of the 
former charge, it is said, for example, that, whereas the prophecy 
begins with reproving the women for their false security, this pur- 
pose is immediately lost sight of and a general destruction 
announced in terms lacking all specific reference to the women’s 
fate. The answer to this is obvious: vers. 12-14, in depicting the 
desolation of pleasant fields, fruitful vines, houses of joy and 
palaces, are meant as a solemn warning to the women that the 
immediate and visible sources of their comfort, which for the 
present still enable them to ignore the coming danger, will fail. 
It is true the generai situation which occasioned the prophecy is 
not sharply outlined, we do not learn in what precisely the repre- 
hensible feeling of ease and confidence of these women manifested 
itself; but what is indefinite to us may have been to the prophet 
and his public perfectly clear and specific because defined by the 
circumstances under which it was spoken. The vagueness is no 
greater than, e. g., that of chap. xviii, the genuineness of which is 
questioned by nobody; the only difference is that there we are 
fortunately able, on the basis of other prophecies, to reconstrue 
the situation, whilst here we lack the data for doing this.{ 

As to the imitative character of the style of this section, noth- 
ing less than unmistakable dependence upon post-Isaianic passages 
or erroneous reproduction of Isaianie material would be decisive 


* Cf. Dillmann’s Commentar, /p. 285 ; Bredenkamp’s Commentar, p. 190, 

+ Cf. Duhm’s remarks on xxxii. 1 (p. 210): ‘‘This verse presents a strong 
obstacle to the postexilic dating of the prophecy ; not as if it would have been im- 
possible for a postexilic writer to speak of a future king, but because he could 
not have spoken of him after such a matter-of-fact fashion, and would inevitably 
have made the Messiah more conspicuous.’’ 

t Cf. the excellent remarks of Hackmann on this point, Die Zukunftserwartung 
des Jesaia, 98. The case of chap. iii. 16-iv. 6 is entirely parallel to that of the 
present passage. Guthe tries to make out a difference, because in chap. iii. 16 
seq. a judgment is threatened which strikes at the specific evil denounced, whilst 
here the punishment lacks all adaptation to the sin of the women. On the ex- 
planation suggested above this difference does not exist. 
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here, since it is absolutely impossible to determine how far a 
writer may or may not be capable of repeating with slight varia- 
tions the thought or expression of some former discourse. Suppose 
it were proven that ver. 9 imitates Gen. iv. 23, or Amos vi. 1; no 
reason is conceivable why the imitator should not be Isaiah.* 
Much has been made of the dependence of ver. 15 on xxix. 17, or 
vice versa. Duhm thinks that our passage is a mistaken quotation 
of the older passage in chap. xxix. The change of Lebanon into 
garden-land and of garden-land into forest is in chap. xxix used as 
a figure to describe the reversal of existing conditions. Accord- 
ing to Duhm, the writer of xxxii misunderstood this, and inter- 
preting the words in question of a raising of al] conditions to a 
higher plane, thus gave expression to the essentially different 
thought, that the wilderness will become garden-land and the 
garden-land forest. Even if this interpretation of ver. 15 by 
Duhm were correct, it would by no means follow from this that 
what we have before us is a case of mistaken quotation. There is 
nothing unworthy of the prophet in the idea that he himself gave 
this new and suggestive turn to words used on a previous occasion. 
That the coming revolution of things would at the same time raise 
life to higher potentialities was a thought of sufficient importance 
to deserve explicit statement. The proposed exegesis is, however, 
far from necessary or even natural. To us it seems that the writer 
of xxxil. 15 meant to express the thought thus imputed to him as 
little as it is meant to be expressed in xxix. 17. He could not 
well place the ‘ forest ’’ (AY) above the ‘* garden-land ”’ (9993 ) 
The former is rather the wild forest in contrast with the cultivated 
soil, and that the writer puts 99973 above IY is shown conclu- 
sively by the substitution for the latter of “BD in ver. 16: 

‘¢ Then judgment shall dwell in the wilderness, and righteousness 
shall abide in the fruitful field.’’+ Consequently it is safe to 
assume that his words imply no more than a reversal of existing 
conditions, a result still further confirmed by the fact that accord- 

ing to ver. 16 the VOT=y" remains, whereas on the view im- 
puted to him by Duhm all TD would be changed into 2075.t 


* Duhm surmises that the style of ver. 9 is that of the conventional beginning of a 
popular song and remarks: ‘‘ The discovery that there must be imitation of some 
other passage in this is not calculated to increase our respect for criticism.’’ 

+ Cf. Mic. iii. 18; Jer. xxvi. 12. 

t Still a different view of the relation of the two passages is taken by Cheyne, 
who thinks that xxxii. 15 is the older one, and that both speak of a raising of con- 
ditions above their normal level. Cheyne further suggests that the writer of xxix. 
17 took re aP) in xxxii, 15 for the ridge of Mt. Carmel and hence substituted 
Lebanon for 13>, the sense being that Lebanon will in the future have vines not 
only on its slopes, but on its summit, and Carmel become so thickly set with noble 
trees as to resemble a forest. This misunderstanding of xxxii. 15 would of 
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If thus nothing can be discovered in chap. xxxii inconsistent 
with Isaiah’s authorship, there are, on the other hand, some 
features which seem positively to exclude postexilie origin. It is 
incredible, in view of all we know of that period, that one of its 
writers should have foretold the total destruction of Jerusalem, 
and that oy WY ‘‘ for ever.’ Nor is it easy to explain how a 
later author could risk such a definite prediction as that contained 
in the words, ‘‘ for days beyond a year’’ (ver. 10).* Here, as 
elsewhere, it is highly significant that none of the critics has ven- 
tured to fix the alleged postexilic date of the prophecy with any 
degree of definiteness. It is not sound criticism to abandon a date 
which invests the oracle with at least a certain amount of histori- 
cal meaning in order to set it adrift upon the mostly unknown sea 
of the postexilic period.t 

The same may be said in reference to chap. x xxiii. Without 
the slightest violence, the facts and conditions here presupposed 
can be made to fit into what we know about the course of events 
in and immediately before the year 701. From a combination of 
the account in 2 Kings xviii. 18-xix. 37 (== Isa. xxxvi-xxxvii) 
and the Assyrian records it appears that after some sort of under- 
standing had been reached between Sennacherib and Hezekiah and a 
tribute paid by the latter, the Assyrian king for some reason 
changed his mind, broke the agreement and renewed hostilities. 
Chap. xxxiii. 1 refers to this treachery on the part of Sennacherib. 
Ver. 7 seg. speak of the embassy of peace sent to Lachish 
(2 Kgs. xviii. 14) and of the renewed havoc wrought by the 
invaders in the already devastated land. Ver. 14 alludes to the 
severe threats of ruin for the sinners in Jerusalem with which 
Isaiah had constantly interwoven his promise of ultimate deliver- 
ance. Ver. 18 finally mentions the payment of the tribute. This is 
a chain of correspondences as strong as can be supplied for any 
prophecy with an historical background, and must be considered 
the weightiest evidence in favor of the genuineness of our chap- 
ter. To this view of the matter indeed two objections will be 
course exclude the authorship of Isaiah. But the variation between Lebanon 
and 13) need not have had this origin. Both signify wild regions. And the 
use of 13°) in his model would of itself have been sufficient to warn the writer 
that 722 was not intended as a proper name. Apart from this peculiar exegesis, 
the main point of Cheyne’s view, viz., that hoth passages refer to an improvement 
of conditions, offers no obstacle to the genuineness of either, except it be held 
that Isaiah could not have twice expressed the same thought. 

* Duhm has well shown that this phrase is not intended as an indefinite oracular 
statement (so Stade), but resembles the German iiber Jahr und Tag, being 
equivalent to the less idiomatic phrase of xxix. 1. 


+ Cheyne goes no farther than: ‘‘It is tempting but unnecessary to bring 
down the date as low as the oppression of the Jews by Artaxerxes Ochus.’’ 
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raised: first, that the Assyrian inscriptions know nothing of such 
a course of events as is here assumed with a renewal of hostilities 
after Hezekiah had first capitulated and agreed to pay a tribute of 
submission ; and secondly, that the narrative in 2 Kgs. xviii. 13- 
xix. 37 has long been known to be a composite piece in which not 
successive developments in the Sennacherib-campaign are de- 
scribed, but three different and in some points contradictory versions 
given of the same occurrences. Consequently, it is claimed, we 
are not justified in creating a historical milieu for Isa. xxxili by 
making 2 Kgs. xviii. 13-16 descriptive of the first stage of 
Sennacherib’s proceedings, instead of, what criticism has proven 
it to be, a compact account, and that the most reliable of the three 
accounts here conglomerated, covering the whole campaign. 
Against the former of these two objections we must urge that 
there is more than blind faith in the Biblical representation to 
make us doubt the accuracy of the Assyrian record. We have 
reason to surmise that some such version of events as is reflected 
in Isa. xxxiil must stand nearer to the historical reality. In more 
than one respect Sennacherib’s own statement gives rise to this 
presumption. It represents Hezekiah’s tribute as sent through an 
envoy to Nineveh, whereas as a matter of fact it was rendered at 
Lachish (2 Kgs. xviii. 14).* While this is already an indication 
that the payment belongs to an earlier stage of the campaign 
than the king would have us believe, inasmuch as he marches from 
Lachish to Libna,+ still further plausibility is given to such a view 
by what is related concerning King Padi of Ekron. This prince 
had been deposed by the anti-Assyrian party and delivered for 
safe-keeping to Hezekiah at Jerusalem. Now Sennacherib tells 
us that Padi was brought out of Jerusalem and replaced on his 
throne apparently before the final attempt on Jerusalem occurred. 
And that this is not inserted in the account proleptically, but in its 
proper chronological position, follows from the fact that the gift to 
Padi of part of the territory conquered from Judea is afterwards 


* Cf. Tiele, Babylonisch-assyrische Geschichte, i, 292. 

t Tiele proposes to reverse the order of 2 Kings xviii. 17-37 and xix. 10-13, 
making the embassy from Libna precede the sending of the army corps from 
Lachish. His reason for this is twofold: 1. Because the Assyrians could not reach 
Lachish except by way of Libna ; of this I am not competent to judge. 2. Because 
the sending of letters obviously represents the first mild attempt to reduce Heze- 
kiah to submission, whilst the despatch of an army corps marks a second more 
vigorous step of procedure. Against this it should be observed, that Sennacherib, 
after hearing of Tirhaka’s approach and perceiving the necessity of withdrawing 
the troops sent to Jerusalem and concentrating his forces, would naturally before 
doing so make a last effort to obtain some result from his expedition even though 
he could hardly expect a bare message to succeed when the appearance of his sol- 
diers had failed. 
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mentioned as preceding the measures taken against Jerusalem. 
Padi’s release from his prison in Jerusalem presupposes a submis- 
sion of Hezekiah at a comparatively early stage of the campaign 
and a consequent suspension of hostilities against Judah. Thus 
the sequence of 2 Kgs. xviii. 16, 17, is confirmed, and it becomes 
probable that the payment of the tribute has been transferred 
from the middle to the end of the campaign for the express pur- 
pose of covering up the miscarriage of the later expedition against 
the Judean capital. That this is a reasonable interpretation of 
the facts, and one which may well be reached without undue 
harmonistic bias, will be seen from its adoption by Wellhausen.* 

If thus the historical character of the sequence of events 
assumed in 2 Kgs. xviii, vers. 13 and 17, appears to rest on a 
sufficiently firm basis, the further question as to the literary unity 
or compositeness of the narrative there becomes immaterial for the 
genuineness of Isa. xxxiii. Let us suppose that two accounts of 
the same episode are interwoven in Kings (one consisting of chap. 
xviii. 17-xix. 9°, the other of xix. 9°-35, discounting later glosses 
and insertions). This would be inconsistent with the Isaianic author- 
_ ship of Isa. xxxiii, only if it could be proven that the writer 
of this chapter had before him the unified account and treated its 
component parts as successive steps in the history of the year 701. 
Cheyne, indeed, claims that our prophecy, though late, was never- 
theless written to fit the assumed situation of the Sennacherib- 
crisis, and that the author drew the view of the order of events 
which underlies his composition from the narrative in 2 Kgs. xviii. 
13—xix. 37.+ But of such literary dependence there is not a trace. 
It is impossible so much as to infer from chap. xxxiii that the 
writer followed a history in which Sennacherib was said to have 
sent twice to Hezekiah demanding the surrender of the city. All 
he assumes is that first some sort of pacification had been reached 
between Hezekiah and the Assyrian king and that afterwards the 
latter perfidiously renewed the hostilities. There is no evidence 
whatever that this information was derived from reading the 
account in 2 Kgs. On the contrary, the terms in which the con- 
duct of the Assyrians is characterized are much more vivid than 
would have been suggested by a mere literary reproduction and 
reading between the lines of the versesin Kings. But we may go 
further than this. If the fictitious situation of Isa. xxxiii is arti- 
ficially constructed out of the composite narrative in Kings, how is 
it to be explained that no allusion to the twofold message of Sen- 


* Cf. Bleek’s Hinleitung, 256. 

+ That, while denying the genuineness of the discourse, Cheyne yet acknowl- 
edges its natural connection with the history of Isaiah’s time in the form above 
stated, shows how plainly the situation of the year 701 is written on its very face. 
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nacherib appears therein? Why does the author, who so sharply 
distinguishes between the first attack of the Assyrians on Juda 
and the later one, so entirely blend together the two stages of the 
later attempt upon the capital, which his source taught him to 
distinguish ? So long as this question is not answered the depend- 
ence of Isa. xxxiii on the redaction of the book of Kings must 
be held not only unproven, but also. highly improbable. 

In view of what has been said it is fair to assume that on purely 
historical grounds no one would have seriously called in question 
the genuineness of our prophecy. That, nevertheless, the present 
drift of criticism is toward the denial of this is plainly due 
to doctrinal considerations. The following are the reasons 
enumerated by Cheyne to prove the postexilic standpoint of the 
writer. The liturgical tendency which crops out in ver. 2 in the 
self identification of the speaker with his people, showing that not 
only the germ of a Church, but a Church itself existed; the 
prophecy is the prayer or meditation of a righteous people, and 
no attempt is made to bring sinners to repentance or to terrify 
them by warnings; the writer reveals great enthusiasm for relig- 


ious services (ver. 20); has a sensuous conception of the divine 


presence in Zion (ver. 14); betrays acquaintance with the Psalms, 
and, since no part of the Psalter has yet been shown to have a 
preéxilic basis, this proves his postexilic date; his Messianic 
belief is vague and his conception of Jerusalem’s enemies indis- 
tinct and un-Isaianic.* Of these criteria the majority will be 
immediately recognized as instances of the application of the 
evolutionary principle to the criticism of Isaiah. The arguments 
from vers. 2 and 20 will lack all force for one who believes that 
there was a church-nation in Isaiah’s time, and that the prophet 
could delight in its religious assemblies. There are examples in 
undisputed Isaianic discourses where the prophet identifies himself 
with the nation (cf. 1.9, vi. 11, vill. 10, xiv. 32, xvii. 14, xxii. 
4), As to the writer’s acquaintance with the Psalter, it is certainly 
not overconservative to adhere to the belief that a solid stock of 
the Psalter existed toward the close of the eighth century,+ and that 
the modern view concerning the late origin of the Psalms is noth- 
ing but a corollary of the theory of development. The vagueness 
of the Messianic belief expressed in ver. 17 ought to weigh little 
or to weigh on the other side with Cheyne, who himself inclines 
to the rejection of the more concrete pictures of chaps. ix and xi. 
But it cannot even be made to count against the traditional view 
which retains the latter as Isaianic. The personal Messianic con- 


* Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, 169, 170. 
+ Cf. Dillmann’s Commentar, p. 293. 
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ception, if it enter into ver. 17 at all, and not simply King Heze- 
kiah be referred to, is introduced here as a subordinate element by 
way of contrast with the humiliation the present king had been 
made to undergo.* The generalizing terms in which Jerusalem’s 
enemies are spoken of in vers. 3 and 12 are not essentially differ- 
ent from those employed in chaps. viii. 9, 10, xiv. 26, 27, xvii. 
12-14, and simply show that Isaiah had grasped the antithesis 
between the world and the kingdom of Jehovah, and realized the 
typical import of the Assyrian crisis. Cheyne himself believes 
that the postexilic writer enlarged upon the extant Isaianic proph- 
ecies because he regarded them as having a still unexhausted 
validity, and because to him and others the overthrow of Senna- 
cherib had become typical of the great future judgment. ‘This 
proves that the typical interpretation is not superimposed on the 
prophecy, but suggested by the words themselves. If, however, 
there are sufficient historical grounds on which to affirm the Isaianic 
authorship, its denial on account of the typical import alone would 
be unjustified. What ground have we to assume that Ezekiel 
must have been the first to frame the dogma of a final world-attack 
upon Jerusalem, and that this dogma cannot have its roots in 
Isaiah, except the @ priori ground that early prophecy is too 
naively bound up in the present, too humanly limited, to combine 
in one perspective the issues immediately impending with those of 
a remote future ?+ The only two features which remain after the 
subtraction of all this, and which, if correctly interpreted by the 
critics, would certainly betray affinity with postexilic Judaism are 
the alleged absence of the demand for repentance and the sensuous 
conception of the divine presence in Zion found in ver. 14. But 
in regard to the former, we may answer that ver. 14 proves the 
intensely ethical spirit of ancient prophetism not to be wanting 
here. The sinners in Zion, it is true, are represented as first 
awakening to a sense of the divine righteousness and of their own 
delinquency through the judgment, but from the writer’s stand- 
point this in itself is evidence of their confirmed wickedness, a 
conception characteristically Isaianic. The prophet on his part is 
keenly conscious of the preponderance of the evil element among 
his people before the judgment arrives.{ What more stringent 


* Cf. what has been said above on chap. xxxii. 1. 

+ Of course the concrete enemies which the prophet has in mind and which 
form the substratum of his typical vision of the future are the Assyrians. But the 
situation was so self-explanatory that it was unnecessary to mention them by 
name. 

¢ Vers. 13-26 are true prediction as well as vers. 1-12 and not to be assigned to 
a somewhat later time. There is no necessity for bisecting a chapter which by its 
very form evinces its unity of composition. 
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rebuke of sin and what more urgent call to repentance can be 
imagined than such a prediction of the fiercest of judgments, the 
exposure of the wicked to their own conscience? And what 
could be more in harmony with the import of the other prophecies 
in chaps. XXviii-xxxi than this distinction of a double purpose in 
the divine overruling of the crisis, the punishment of Assyria 
together with the punishment of Judah? The only difference 
is that in the discourses spoken before the invasion the sharp 
edge of the prophet’s denunciation is turned more directly against 
his obdurate countrymen, whilst here in the midst of the calamity 
and under the fresh impression of the Assyrian perfidy, the foreign 
foe comes in for the first and larger share of the invective. 
Finally, the view that ver. 14° refers to a visible manifestation of 
God in fire, instead of being a mere figurative description of the 
ceaseless activity of the divine righteousness, has been first pro- 
posed by Duhm, who compares a passage in the book of Enoch, 
chap. xiv. 15, seqg.* This is a case of undue forcing of the literal 
meaning of words, analogous to the one we have observed on 
chap. ii. 1. Undoubtedly the passage is dependent on Ps. xv. 1, 
where the absence of the notion of tire puts the figurative intent 
beyond question. The latter is also favored by the numerous 
instances in which Isaiah in undisputed passages represents the 
divine holiness as a devouring fire (cf. i. 25, 31, v. 24, 25, ix. 19, 
xxix. 6). It is true, this figure here associates itself for Isaiah 
with the thought of Jehovah’s dwelling among Israel on Zion, and 
assumes the specific form that those who reside in the centre of 
the theocracy are most exposed to the consuming power of his 
ethical nature. But this imposes no necessity to think of a physi- 
cal visible phenomenon terrible in proportion to its local nearness. 
Nothing more is meant than that close association with the central 
institutions symbolizing Jehovah’s kingship over Israel requires 
special purity of life. This is precisely the same thought which 
has found classical expression in the account of the vision of 
chap. vi.t 

Here as well as in reference to chap. xxxii. 9-20 the critics are 

* The later Jews had a crassly materialistic conception of the fiery base on 
which the throne of God’s glory was supposed to rest and out of the stream of 
which angels were believed to be continually created (Cf. Weber, System der alt- 
synagogalen Palastinischen Theologie, 160, 161.) 

¢ It should be observed that in chap. vi. 5 also the conception of dwelling in the 
midst of an unclean people, as disqualifying for the vision of Jehovah, is signifi- 
cantly brought forward. Here nobody thinks of understanding that which terri- 
fies Isaiah as a material fire. In like manner chap. vi. 7 may be said to contain 
the germ of xxxiii. 15. Attention should be called to the intimate connection in 
which the ideas of chap. xxxiii stand to the fundamental teaching of Isaiah. This 


has been well exhibited by George Adam Smith in the Zrpositor’s Bible. 
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unable to fix upon any definite postexilic date at which the writing 
of the prophecy becomes intelligible. And yet its terms are such 
that circumstances of the most concrete kind must have furnished 
the occasion for its composition. Duhm alone has ventured a 
specific dating. He would have us think of the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus Eupator about the year 162 B.C. But the 
two situations differ in important particulars. According to Isa. 
xxxiii, the country and outlying cities have been laid waste by 
the enemy, but the capital has not been touched as yet. In the year 
162, on the other hand, Zion itself was compelled to capitulate 
and the treachery of the Syrians consisted in reducing its strong- 
holds contrary to the promise of the king (ct. 1 Maccab. vi. 18-62). 
Of the payment of a tribute at that particular time nothing is 
recorded. It is also doubtful whether the troops collected by 
Antiochus from ‘‘ other kingdoms and from the islands of the sea ”’ 
could be fitly designated, ‘‘ a people of a deep speech that thou 
canst not perceive ; of a strange tongue that thou canst not under- 
stand ” (ver. 19). 

Our discussion up to this point has been concerned with the 
internal character of the disputed prophecies themselves. We 
have examined at some length the phenomena which are believed 
to point to editorial expansion of an original Isaianic stock, and 
have endeavored to show their inadequacy for establishing this view 
and the possibility of interpreting the prophecies from the standpoint 
that Isaiah wrote the entire collection. The matter, however, 
admits of being considered from two other sides. We may ask in 
the first place whether those sections of the present group of 
prophecies which even the critics retain are, as they stand in the 
critical reconstruction of the genuine Isaianic text, free from all 
promissory, eschatological material. And secondly the question 
may be put what light the other groups of admitted Isaianic dis- 
courses shed on the point at issue—whether the prophet faced the 
crisis of Sennacherib’s campaign with or without the confidence 
that Jehovah would work salvation for His people. 

In connection with the first inquiry, three passages come under 
consideration, chaps. xxvili. 16; 23-29; xxx. 27-38. Of these 
xxviii. 16 is above all critical suspicion; the two others, though 
denied to the prophet by Cheyne, are still considered Isaianic by 
Duhm; xxviii. 25-29 also by Hackmann, who, however, protests 
against assigning this section to the Sennacherib-period. This 
protest is a virtual confession that a prophecy whose genuineness 
is not subject to reasonable doubt must be removed from its pres- 
ent position among the adjoining Sennacherib-discourses, before 
the recent hypothesis of the purely denunciatory character of these 

6 
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discourses can be consistently carried through. In other words, 
the critical exegesis of the acknowledged Isaianic parts of chaps. 
Xxviii-xxxi is irreconcilable with the plain sense of a prophecy 
equally entitled to recognition, but whose testimony is summarily 
disposed of by transferring it to some other undefined period of 
the prophet’s life. The burden of this characteristic Mashal is 
the very opposite of what the critics make out to have been the 


burden of Isaiah’s message in the crisis under discussion. It is 
none other than that Jehovah ‘‘ pursues in His judgment a posi- 
tive purpose of salvation, the building of His kingdom.’’* 
Jehovah, who has instructed the husbandman to plow, not forever, 
but only until the ground shall be prepared for receiving the seed, 
and to treat with discrimination the various kinds of grain har- 
vested from it, so as to beat out fitches and cummin with a staff or 
rod, whilst upon the bread-corn the sledge and cartwheel may be 
turned, yet with moderation lest they grind it—Jehovah, who has 
taught all this, cannot Himself pursue any less careful or discrimi- 
nating method in His husbandry with Israel. To the plowing of 
His judgments also there must be a limit because out of the pres- 
ent empirical Israel a future ideal Israel must be produced by 
means of ‘‘ the holy seed’ (vi. 13); and now that the climax of 
His work,+ the final gathering in of the harvest has arrived, He 
proceeds to separate the chaff from the wheat of His people, but 
in such a careful and judicious manner that none of the latter is 
injured in the least.t The thoughts thus elaborated are in full 
harmony with the view that Isaiah expected, on the one hand, 
that Sennacherib would bring Jerusalem to the verge of ruin, but, 
on the other hand, viewed the whole process of judgment as gov- 
erned by the principle of salvation and not of destruction.§ 

Chap. xxx. 27-33 differs from the section just discussed in that 
the overthrow of the Assyrian is here explicitly announced and 


* Dillmann, Commentar, 258. 

+ xxviii. 29 has obvious points of contact with ver. 21 and still more with xxix. 14. 
t Guthe, Zukunftsbild des Jesaia, 28, thinks the parable is intended to justify 
the prophet’s change from his earlier and darker representations of the judgment 
to the milder and more hopeful view of the later discourses in which the de iverance 
of Judah is promised. But to express this thought the figure would have been 
badly chosen, for its point lies precisely in the intelligence and consistency of the 
husbandman, who in all his doings from the very first has his eyes on the harvest. 
If Jehovah through the prophet had predicted at one time a severer and at another 
time a milder issue of His judgments, He would have shown Himself in so far lack- 
ing in such intelligence and consistency. 

S$ Cheyne’s argument against the genuineness of the parable, that it cannot have 
been addressed to the sinners addressed in the preceding, has no weight, because, the 
piece does not introduce itself as addressed to the same persons. In reference to the 
alleged imitation of Gen. iv. 23 in ver. 23, see above; the linguistic phenomena 
will be discussed later ; the Isaianic words are here particularly numerous. 
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placed in the foreground. As above Hackmann, so in the present 
case Cheyne protests in advance against admitting its testimony 
for determining the attitude of Isaiah during the Sennacherib- 
campaign: ‘‘ If it be really Isaiah’s work, it must belong to a 
later period than the preceding discourses.’ He then proceeds to 
argue against the Isaianic authorship with reasons largely derived 
from the linguistic phenomena. The few other considerations 
adduced are either based on the evolutionary theory, or apply in 
the well-known way a previously fixed standard of the prophet’s 
sapabilities in a psychological or literary respect. Of the former 
nature is the statement that ver. 29 makes mention of a religious 
festival-song, and, for Isaiah, betrays too strong a sympathetic 
interest in festival processions. The reference to the Passover- 
celebration in this verse springs rather from a historical than from 
a liturgical motive, the deliverance from Assyria being compared 
to that from Egypt of which the Passover was the memorial-feast. 
Unless the connection between Passover and exodus be @ priori 
declared late, there is nothing in the sentiment expressed impos- 
sible or unnatural to Isaiah. That the phrase, ‘‘ Jahve’s name ’’ 
ver. 27), is un-Isaianic and late can be maintained only after the 
unwarranted excision of chap. xviii. 7, already touched upon, and 
it may be doubted whether a late writer would so easily have 
represented the theophany as coming ‘‘ /rom afar.’’ The features 
taken exception to on psychological and esthetic grounds are the 
excessive bitterness felt by the writer toward the Assyrian and the 
little poetic restraint exercised in the portrayal of his destruction. 
Cheyne thinks that a comparison of our prophecy from this point 
of view with chap. xviii reveals a great difference, telling strongly 
against the genuineness of the former. This, however, overlooks 
the fact that in chap. xviii not the overthrow of the Assyrian in 
itself, but Jehovah's intention to bring about this overthrow, 
unaided by any human power, is the central thought of the dis- 
course, whilst here the punishment of Judah’s enemies is dwelt 
upon for its own sake. Once granted that Isaiah could, from 
religious and patriotic motives, contemplate the Assyrian’s fall 
with satisfaction, no fault can be found with the form in which the 
judgment-scene is here depicted. Due allowance must be made 
for the grandly poetic manner in which the whole is conceived 
from which, rather than from an overflow of bitter feeling, the 
verve and the detailed character of the description must be ex- 
plained. After all, Cheyne himself remarks that Isaiah’s state- 
ment in chap. xviii. 6 is ‘‘ awful,’’ so that, as far as the sentiment 
embodied in both passages is concerned, the difference appears a 
relative one, and there is no occasion to find the one expressive of 
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righteous resentment, the other of ‘‘ vindictive pleasure.’’ Some of 
the denunciations hurled by the prophet against the sinners in Zion 
might otherwise be criticised on the same ground.* 

The third passage of promissory import as yet untouched by the 
critical analysis is chap. xxviii. 16. In view of its implications it 
may well create surprise that no one has hitherto pointed to it 
with suspicion. But the verse is too firmly embedded in the con- 
text to allow of the easy operation whereby the two relatively 
independent sections, xxviii. 23-29 and xxx. 27-33, are removed ; 
ver. 17 presupposes it and ver. 17 itself is an integral part of the 
prophecy of threatening, consequently must be Isaianic on the 
critical view. Where analysis gives out, however, it still remains 
possible to bring the objectionable verse into harmony with the 
hypothesis by means of a peculiar interpretation. Hackmann, in 
a statement already quoted in another connection,t attempts to 
do this. He thinks that the passage with many other prophetic pas- 
sages has shared the fate of being exploited by the traditional exe- 
gesis in the interest of the Messianic theology, but that the simple 
sense as determined by the context is sufficiently plain. This 
sense he paraphrases as follows: ‘‘ Ye have placed your confi- 
dence in the alliance with Egypt in which ye deem yourselves 
secure: but this policy is carried on in deceit and falsehood (the 
negotiations were kept secret as well from Assyria as from Jahve 
and [lis prophet, and besides may have involved many a ques- 
tionable manipulation on the part of the grandees); Jahve, on the 
contrary, makes the foundation trust in Himself, in the exercise 
of which righteousness and judgment, honest discharge of your 
obligations (as tributary to Assyria) are to be binding, until 
Jahve’s providence brings deliverance ; ye abandon the only secure 
basis of trust in Jahve and of honest dealing and rely on Egypt 
with the aid of fraud and dissimulation—by doing this ye have 
sealed your fate.’’} 

But whatever may be the case elsewhere, it is certain that in the 
present instance the so-called Messianic interpretation (in the 
wider sense) has more to support it in the words themselves than 
Hackmann allows. The divine act spoken of must be something 
more than the laying down of an abstract principle on which to 
suspend the fate of the Judzans. Not the hypothetical appoint- 


* The dependence of ver. 28" on chap. viii. 8" is doubtful, the similarity being 
confined to the use of the figure of the stream reaching to the neck ; if real it 
proves nothing against the Isaianic authorship. Equally general is the resem- 
blance between ver. 28? and chap. xxix. 5, which again would be conclusive only 
if first the secondary character of the latter verse was established. 

+ Cf. October number, p. 615. 
t Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, p. 100, Note 2. 
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ment, but the real establishment of a place of security is referred 
to. This follows from the description given of the foundation- 
stone. It is said to have been laid ‘‘ in Zion,’’ a statement which 
would be without significance unless the firmness of the foundation 
and the immunity of Zion in the coming crisis were in some sense 
interdependent. The preciousness of this stone laid in Zion is 
further emphasized, which again shows that it possesses a positive 
value in the prophet’s estimation on account of the glorious struc- 
ture surely to be raised onit. The same conclusion must be drawn 
from the fact that to faith in the foundation laid there is attached 
the promise of security. If trust in Jehovah still remains in the 
prophet’s view the proper frame of mind, if there are still, as his 
words imply, those who exercise it, and if it still guarantees them 
safety, then the impending judgment must necessarily have its 
reverse side of protection and deliverance. Hackmann’s para- 
phrase fails to do justice to all these features. They can be satis- 
factorily explained on no other view than that ver. 16 actually 
alludes to Zion’s escape from the Assyrian attack through a divine 
interposition, the certainty of this escape being given in the neces- 
sity of Zion’s continued existence for the accomplishment of 
Jehovah’s purpose. It is true the prophet affirms this truth not 
for its own sake: he describes the divine method of salvation 
simply to bring out by way of contrast that the measures 
adopted by the politicians are utterly worthless and to emphasize 
that the nature of Jehovah’s plan, as requiring faith, precludes 
their sharing in its benefits. The whole statement is obviously 
turned against the rulers of Jerusalem and the 12? which opens 
ver. 16 has its usual ominous sense. Nevertheless, the very man- 
ner in which it is turned against them implies that some positive 
provision for the preservation of Zion has been made. It is only 
in ver. 17, where the further construction of the building on the 
foundation already laid is spoken of, that the statement assumes 
the conditional form. Not the stone is the test-principle, but 
righteousness and judgment appear as the line and plummet by 
which Jehovah determines who will become citizens of the new 
Zion in process of coprstruction. 

Having thus seen that in two places the discourses of chaps. 
xxvili-xxxi reflect the prophet’s confidence in the preservation of 
Zion as the goal of the approaching. judgment, we must next 
inquire what presumptive evidence to strengthen this conclusion 
may be gathered from other Isaianic prophecies. The utterances 
of chaps. xxviii-xxxiii are not the only material concerned with 
the events of the year 701 that has come down to us from the 
pen of Isaiah. There are several prophecies scattered throughout 
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the book which, with more or less agreement among scholars, are 
recognized as genuine and either belonging to the same period or 

at least looking forward to its developments. In reviewing these 

pieces, two questions should be kept in mind: 1. Did the prophet 

foresee that the Assyrian army would be overtaken by disaster ? 

2. Did he expect this catastrophe before or after the conquest of 

Jerusalem by the enemy ? 

We begin our investigation with chaps. vii and viii. Here it is 
plain and now well-nigh universally recognized, that the sign of 
Immanuel (apart from its more remote Messianic implication, with 
which we have not here to deal) is intended as a pledge of deliver- 
ance to Judah. But the question is to what the deliverance prom- 
ised in this name refers. Is it confined to the collapse of the 
Syro-Ephraimitic confederacy against Judah, or does it include 
also salvation from some later and more dangerous crisis? The 
recent critics, Duhm, Hackmann and Cheyne, think that no 
more is implied in the name Immanuel than that, as over against 
Syria and Ephraim, God will be on the side of Judah. The sign 
actually given does not essentially differ from the sign originally 
offered and, like the latter, is a sign of encouragement to Ahaz 
and the Judeans. Within a year mothers will call their children 
then born Immanuel in view of the destruction’ of Judah’s allied 
enemies. ‘This restriction of the meaning of the sign is undoubt- 
edly calculated to satisfy the modern desire for straightforwardness 
and simplicity in the prophetic thought. But it is open to serious 
objections on exegetical grounds. First of all it compels those 
who hold it to excise chap. vil. 15 as a gloss because here a fur- 
ther development, the devastation of Judah, is associated with the 
person of Immanuel, so that His significance appears to extend 
beyond His birth and name-giving to His subsequent experience. 
And it should be observed that there is nothing in the phraseology 
of this verse why it should be suspected: the case is entirely one 
of ruling out a subsequent statement by interpretation of what 
precedes. Still further this view neglects the obvious change in the 
prophet’s tene, taking place in vers. 15, 14, in response to the atti- 
tude assumed by the king. It is impossible that, after having , 
solemnly announced the principle, ‘‘ If ye will not believe, surely 
ye shall not be established,” the prophet should take no cognizance 
of the unbelief so clearly revealed in Ahaz’s words, and repeat his 
original message as if nothing had intervened. The wording of 
vers. 15, 14, moreover, the ‘‘ hear ye now,” the reference to ‘‘ the 
wearying of God,’’ the ominous ty, all lead us to expect some- 
thing quite different. Again, the view in question knows not what 
to do with vers. 17. It is impossible to take this verse as the 
beginning of a new prophecy uttered ona later occasion, for it is 
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much more clearly marked off from ver. 18 than from ver. 16. 
Hence nvthing remains but to declare it an editorial insertion 
intended to link together two prophecies of different dates. But 
here also it must be noted that, inasmuch as the verse contains 
nothing suspicious on the ground of style and language, its sacri- 
fice is plainly due to the exigencies of this novel exegesis. And 
even though one were to overlook all this, vers. 18-20 are at all 
events directed against Judah.* This entails the necessity of 
assuming that between the dates at which vers. 16 and 18 seq. 
were severally spoken a crisis had occurred in the affairs of 
Judah, whereby the prophet was led to substitute threatening for 
encouragement. But why should the occurrence of such a crisis 
at this point have been left unrecorded? Are we at liberty to 
ignore the plain indications in the text that the crisis was reached 
when Ahaz refused the sign, and then to postulate one afterwards, 
where there is no basis for it in the narrative? The same ques- 
tion applies to Hackmann, who places the turning-point between 
vili. 4 and 5.+ 

If, then, Immanuel marks not only by his infancy the deliver- 
ance of Judah from Ephraim and Syria, but also by his early 
youth the invasion of Judah itself, it becomes necessary, in order 
to insure the promissory import of the sign at its end, that to 
these two there be added a third stage in the significance of his 
career, a stage in which his name will be ultimately verified by 
the escape of Judah from the Assyrian danger. In chap. vii, it is 
true, the prophecy stops short of the unfolding of this last idea, 
although it is not obscurely intimated that, in consequence of the 
destiny expressed in his name, the calamities that befall him must 
issue for his good. In chap. viii. 9, 10, however, the prophet sup- 
plements this deficiency and explicitly states that the counsel of 
the peoples and far-off countries must come to naught because God 
is with the remnant of Judah in accordance with the sign given. 
Of the critics at least Duhm and Cheyne § acknowledge the 
Isaianic character of these two verses. Says the latter: ‘‘ If 
they are not by Isaiah, they are a good imitation of his style. 
Certainly their energy is worthy of Isaiah. Nor is the phrase- 


* Hackmann alone hazards the view that vers. 18-25 refer to Northern Israel, 
and omitting vers. 15 and 17 connects ver. 18 directly with ver. 16. But the fact 
that in chap. viii. 1-8 a threatening against Syria-Ephraim is immediately followed 
by one against Judah renders a similar sequence here probable. 

+ Cfr. Prof. Porter in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. xiv. 

+t Duhn, to be sure, takes the impossible view that the peoples and far-off coun- 
tries come under consideration only as witnesses, not as enemies to be defeated, 
and that the real assailants of Judah to which the oracle refers are Syria and 
Ephraim. 

§ Hackmann follows Stade in denying the genuineness of the verses. 
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ology unlike his. The ideas, too, are not alien to Isaiah.’’* 
But they refuse to be guided by the passage in their interpretation 
of the name Immanuel, on the ground that here it is an editorial 
addition and forms no part of the original discourse. We are con- 
strained to believe that the main motive for this assumption lies 
in the exegesis forced upon chap. vii and in the determina- 
tion to deny every meaning of the name Immanuel extending 
beyond the events of the year 734. Whosoever does not approach 
the text with this preconceived view will find its use in both vers. 
8 and 10 perfectly natural. In the former verse it is introduced 
partly to emphasize the glaring contradiction between Judah’s 
ultimate destiny of deliverance and its nearer devastation by the 
enemy, partly to strike the keynote for the exultant strain of ver. 
9, whilst in ver. 10 it fitly closes this strain as a single full-sound- 
ing peal of triumph. Taking it as a whole, the prophet could not 
have more characteristically expressed his belief in the continuity 
of the divine purpose of salvation through all the successive stages 
of Judah’s impending judgment. But even if the name Immanuel 
in vers. 8 and 10 were proven a later gloss, the remaining oracle of 
vers. 9, 10, would still testify that Isaiah foresaw during the Syro- 
Ephraimitic crisis the frustration of Assyria’s plan. For there is no 
sufficient reason to assume with Giesebrecht and Cheyne that these 
verses were added at a later date by Isaiah himself for the purpose 
of supplementing the foregoing prophecy against Judah with a 
more hopeful view. They stand among utterances which all 
without exception belong to the neighborhood of 734. That the 
transition from ver. 8 to ver. 9 is psychologically quite conceiv- 
able has been shown above. The °5 of ver. 11 makes sufficient 
connection with what precedes, on the view that vers. 9, 10, 
express a confidence peculiar to Isaiah and the small circle of his 
friends as distinguished from the trembling mass of the people, 
the possession of which confidence the prophet justifies with an 
appeal to a revelation expressly sent by Jehovah to warn him 
against participation in the irreligious fear of the others. And, as 
Duhm has already observed, the connection which ver. 11 would 
make with ver. 8 is by no means so much preferable to this, as to 
furnish an argument for the elimination of vers. 9 and 10 from 
the ori,inal context.t The fact remains, therefore, that we have 


* Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, 37. 

+ Both Dubhm and Cheyne have an original way of dividing the text. After 
eliminating the words Sevaz? °D (taking the suffix in J¥°8 as a corruption of ‘5) 
they separate vers. 8” from what precedes and assume that 1t is the close of a sen- 
tence of which the first part has been lost. Cheyne in particular thinks that the 
wings spoken of are Jehovah’s wings and that their stretching out over the land is 
meant in a favorable sense. Against this proposal cf. Kittel in the sixth edition 
of Dillmann’s Commentary, én loco. 
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here an early witness to the Isaianic character of the doctrine of 
Judah’s deliverance. And, though it is not expressly stated that 
the enemy’s counsel will be brought to naught before Zion is con- 
quered, nevertheless the terms used, taken in connection with the 
statement of ver. 8, that the invasion will reach ‘‘ to the neck,’’ 
rather favor this interpretation. 

The fact that Isaiah as early as 734 predicted the ultimate defeat 
of the Assyrian attack upon Judah speaks in favor of the genuine- 
ness of the disputed sections of chaps. xxvili-xxxiii. <A belief 
thus firmly held and triumphantly expressed is not likely to have 
been given up by a prophet of the temper of Isaiah at the very 
time when history was about to put its correctness to the test. If 
the critics desire to be thorough in their removal of the promissory 
element from the prophecies of Isaiah, they should attack this 
element in its root in chaps. vii and viii. In point of fact, an 
attempt has been made in this direction by Prof. F. C. Porter, in 
an article published in Vol. xiv of the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture (1895). In order to avoid the difficulties which appear to him 
connected with the ordinary view, as well as those besetting the 
modern exegesis of Duhm, Hackmann and Cheyne, the author 
suggests that the name Immanuel be understood as expressing ‘‘ not 
the prophet’s faith, but the false faith, the ungrounded confidence 
of the king and the people.’’ ‘‘ It is a name,” he says, ‘* which a 
Jewish woman soon to give birth might naturally give to her son, 
but which the experiences of such a son even in his earliest 
infancy would contradict.” The sign would then consist ‘‘ not in 
the name nor in the lot of the boy, but in the relation of the two, 
in the contradiction of the name by the lot.’’ Prof. Porter’s fur- 
ther statement and defense of this theory are instructive from more 
than one point of view. Over against Duhm, Hackmann and 
Cheyne his position is strong, because it avoids the mutilation of 
the text of chap. vil by the arbitrary rejection of vers. 15 and 17. 
If one of the two sides of the sign is to be sacrificed, to do so in the 
purely exegetical way proposed by Prof. Porter with the effect of 
eliminating the promise is certainly preferable to doing it by criti- 
cal means with the opposite effect of removing the threatening. 
But what we are most concerned with at the present moment is 
the extent to which the author has been influenced in reaching 
this conclusion by his general conception of the early prophetic 
standpoint. The first and chief argument he urges in support of 
his view is ‘‘ that Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah and Jeremiah are 
not to be regarded as the authors, but rather as the critics of the 
national, or so-called Messianic hope.’’ In other words, Prof. 
Porter has felt and justly felt that the hitherto universally accepted 
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exegesis of chaps. vii and viii is inconsistent with the modern 
conception of prophetism, and that the novel way in which the 
most recent criticism has endeavored to remove the contradiction 
has been unsuccessful; that accordingly, another interpretation is 
called for to effect a thorough and permanent reconciliation. It 
must be even acknowledged that the view commended by him for 
this purpose is in the highest degree ingenious. Nevertheless, we 
do not believe that it will stand either the historical or the exe- 
getical test. How could Isaiah, with his undoubtedly profound 
diagnosis of Ahaz’s character, expect from the king a state of 
mind in which he would ascribe his deliverance to Jehovah ? 
Ahaz’s fault did not consist, as Prof. Porter attempts to make out, 
in false confidence, but in unbelief. He relied rather upon the 
power of the Assyrian than upon Jehovah as the nationai God. 
The contrary cannot be proven from the admonition to fear Jeho- 
yah in chap. viii. 18, 14, for the opposite of fear which is here 
condemned consists not in false confidence, but in neglect of 
Jehovah, in the despising of the waters of Shiloah that go softly 
(ver. 6). And if Ahaz was not subject to unbelief, why did Isaiah 
offer a sign at all? Further, even to Prof. Porter’s exegesis, chap. 
viii. 9, 10, remains a barrier which only critical excision can 
remove. In view of all this we prefer to retain the traditional 
exegesis of Isa. vii with its distinction of three stages in the career 
of Immanuel, and must insist upon it that the difficulties which it 
places in the way of the modern theory still await a satisfactory 
solution. * 

Cheyne has briefly commented upon Prof. Porter’s exegesis in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1897 (p. 181). He considers 
the difficulties in the way of accepting it insuperable, and pro- 
fesses unwillingness to face its ulterior critical consequences. Un- 
fortunately Cheyne has, as he himself states on this occasion, re- 
frained from setting forth any positive or constructive view of the 
development of Isaiah’s expectations of the future. He intimates 
that, if attempting a sketch of this kind, he would take a different 
course from that of the German scholars. His construction would 
start from the most probable critical facts and explain Isaiah’s ap- 

* Prof. Porter thinks that no argument in favor of Isaiah’s reputation as a 
promissory prophet can be drawn from Jer. xxvi. 17-19. He argues that, if the 
friends of Jeremiah did not appeal to I-aiah as a prophet of evil, at least his 
enemies did not appeal to him either as a prophet of the inviolability of Zion. But 
the two cas:s stand not alike. On the critical hypothesis Isaiah’s prophecies were 
well nigh entirely prophecies of destruction. How could the friends of Jeremiah 
have failed to shield their protégé with this great name, if such was really the his- 
torical tradition concerning Isaiah? In our view Isaiah's prophecies contained 
the announcements of ruin and of salvation for Jerusalem in close juxtaposition 


and curiously intermingled. This made them an unsuitable weapon in the hands 
of those who attacked Jeremiah. 
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parent inconsistencies by the help of history and psychology. This 
is a thoroughly sound principle, and it would be most interesting 
to have the result of its application by Cheyne. We believe, 
however, that when the help of history and psychology is not 
scorned out of partiality to the modern hypothesis, there are no 
sufficient critical grounds to abandon the unity and genuineness as a 
whole of Isa. xxviii-x xxiii. 

Chap. xiv. 24-27 is best assigned to the period of Sargon.* 
Ilere again the overthrow of the Assyrian is distinctly foretold. 
Nor does it remain doubtful whether the prophet places this event 
before or after the fall of Jerusalem. Even if one were to follow 
Duhm and Cheyne in excising ver. 25°, ‘‘ then shall his yoke 
depart from off them and his burden depart from off their shoulder, ’’ 
there would still be the significant statement in ver. 25* to the 
effect that the predicted catastrophe is to befall the enemy in 
Jehovah's land and upon Jehovah’s mountains. This is not 
merely emphasized, as Duhm thinks, because it must appear that 
Jehovah and no other god has vanquished Assyria; the thought is 
clearly implied that Jehovah will not permit that which is His 
own to be wrested from Him by the invader. ‘T'o what an extent 
this conviction of Isaiah was independent of the immediate politi- 
cal outlook appears from a comparison of this prophecy with 
chap. xx. In the latter, probably belonging to the same time, the 
prophet shows himself fully aware that the end of the Assvrian’s 
victorious advance is not yet in sight. The Kgyptians and all the 
inhabitants of the Philistine coast-land will be led captive in his 
train. But this does not for a moment shake his belief in Judah’s 
ultimate escape. Why, then, should Isaiah have allowed this 
constant element to drop out of his message in the later period, 
when, so far as we know, he had no such positive assurance that 
the supremacy of Assyria was still indefinitely to be continued ? 

The last passage dealing with our subject and dating from before 
the time of Sennacherib is chap. xvii. 12-14. I see no reason to 
separate these verses from the preceding prophecy on Damascus 
and Ephraim, for the progress of thought is precisely the same as 
that in chaps. vii and viii. But no matter whether, adhering to 
this connection, we date the oracle from before 732, or with 
Cheyne from before 723, in either case it proves that at a compara- 
tively early date Isaiah foretold the miscarriage of the Assyrian 
attack upon Judah.+ A special feature is the suddenness of the 


* Cheyne puts it in 711 as a companion-piece to chap. xx. He combines it with 
the prophecy x. 5-9, 13, 14, of which, in his view, it once formed the close. 

+ According to a third view represented by Duhm and Dillmann, chap. xvii 
12-14 form the introduction to chap. xviii. In this case it would belong, together 
with the latter, to the Sennacherib-period. 
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blow here predicted: between evening and morning the enemies 
are swept away. As has been observed, this feature is likewise 
characteristic of the discourses in chaps. XXvili-xxxiii, so that it 
supplies a link of connection between the two. As in the preced- 
ing instance, the judgment upon Assyria is thought of as coupled 
with salvation for Judah. The triumphant tone of ver. 14 admits 
of no other interpretation than that the oppressed will surviye the 
oppressor. 

Now it might be said that the prophecies just reviewed, while 
conclusive for the earlier period, do not prove Isaiah to have cher- 
ished similar expectations as late as the reign of Sennacherib. We 
are, however, able to trace the presence and vitality of the idea in 
question up to the very eve of the delivery of the discourses in 
chaps. xxviii-xxxiii. Chap. x and chap. xviii are by an increasing 
number of scholars assigned to the Sennacherib-crisis. It is 
uncertain which of these two prophecies is prior in time. But in 
all likelihood both still precede the utterances of chaps. xxviii- 
xxxi.* In both the prophet speaks of a judgment on the Assy- 
rian as imminent. In both also this judgment is expected in the 
form of a direct divine interposition.t Here, then, we have evi- 
dence that still immediately before the developments reflected in 
chaps. xxvili-xxxi the prophet’s mind was powerfully stirred by 
the prospect of the Assyrian’s punishment. Is it possible to 
believe that all of a sudden this expectation was obliterated from 
the consciousness of Isaiah, so that he could pass through a period 
of great tension and almost feverish productivity without betraying 
by a single word what had but a little while before claimed his 
supreme interest? If this can be believed, every idea of con- 
tinuity in the prophet’s thinking and feeling may as well be dis- 
missed. The discovery that against his counsel and behind his 
back an alliance with Egypt was being concluded, will not of 
itself account for so radical a change of outlook. For Isaiah had 
never conditioned his prediction of the enemies’ downfall on 
abstention from such an alliance, not even when the offer of it was 
definitely made. In chap. xviii he contents himself with announc- 


* Cheyne would put the embassy described in chap. xviii as sent from Egypt 
after the embassy sent from Judah to Egypt according to chap. xxx, xxxi. Hack- 
mann adopts the reverse order, and this is to be preferred, because it is easier to 
understand how Isaiah could first speak of the Egyptians in the tone of chap. xviii 
before as yet serious thoughts were entertained at Jerusalem of an alliance, and 
afterwards when the secret negotiations with that power were in full progress in 
the totally different tone of chap. xxviii-xxxi, than vice versa. Cf. Die Zukunfts- 
erwartung des Jesaia, p. 98. 

+ The exegesis of Sirensen, who finds in chap. xviii the prediction of a military 
defeat of Sennacherib’s host and thinks that the approach of the Egyptian army 
produced such confidence in Isaiah, has found no acceptance. 
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ing to the Egyptians that it is unnecessary, because Jehovah alone 
will work the deliverance. Had the matter presented itself as 
conditional to his mind, it would have been necessary to state this 
here in precise terms. On the other hand, if the prophecy is 
clothed in absolute terms, and if it embodied to Isaiah a funda- 
mental principle, the principle of the supremacy of Jehovah’s 
purpose in regard to Israel over the plan of the Assyrian, then we 
must even go one step further and say: It was impossible for a 
man of Isaiah’s temper to revoke the same or let it pass out of 
notice in silence. The only psychologically conceivable and theo- 
logically consistent attitude to take, in case the maturing of an 
alliance threatened to interfere with the divine plan, was to declare 
that the unbelieving promoters of the scheme would perish, that 
the Egyptian help would utterly fail and that after all the purpose 
of Jehovah alone would stand. And this is precisely the train of 
thought we have found to prevail in the discourses of chaps. 
XX VIli-XX Xl. 

Hackmann is the only writer who has as yet attempted to corre- 
late the negative results of the criticism of Isa. xxviii-xxxi with 
the data furnished by the other prophecies, so as to outline a 
sketch of the development of the prophet’s predictions concerning 
the future from the beginning till the end of his activity. It is 
interesting to notice how this acute critic meets the difficulty here 
confronting him. The two factors entering into the problem are, 
on the one hand, the positive assurances of chaps. vili, x, xiv, 
xvii, xviii, xx, that Judah will be rescued ; on the other hand, the 
equally positive predictions in chaps. xxviii-xxxi (as reconstructed 
by the critics) that even Jerusalem will fall into the enemies’ 
hands. Hackmann removes the contradiction in a twofold man- 
ner. First, he rules out chap. viii. 9, 10, and xiv. 12-14 as 
un-Isaianic. These, it will be observed, are the passages where 
the deliverance of Judah is most unambiguously associated with 
the destruction of the enemy. In regard to chap. xviii, it must be 
remembered that the critics amputate ver. 7 on account of its 
Deuteronomistic implications. Even so, however, the clear meaning 
remains that the ruin which Jehovah is preparing for the Assyrian 
aims at the deliverance of His people. For this the Egyptian 
alliance was intended, and the prophet represents God’s plan as 
rendering the latter superfluous. Itis here that Hackmann resorts 
to his second means of escape from an unwelcome conclusion, THe 
so interprets the figures of ver. 4, 5, that the element of uncondi- 
tional promise disappears: Jehovah is waiting and looking on 
from His dwelling place because Judah has not yet been properly 
educated in the Assyrian affliction, nor has yet sufficiently learned 
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her true dependence on God. Unfortunately this exegesis is 
excluded by the manner in which the prophet himself works out 
the figure. What Jehovah waits for is not a condition of ripeness 
in the Judeans, but in the Assyrians, the moment at which the 
latter’s plan will be on the point of bearing fruit. The whole 
thought of the conditionality of the divine purpose is imported 
into the chapter from without. 

The adjustment of chap. x is attempted partly by critical, “partly 
by exegetical means. This is the piece which, Hackmann con- 
cedes, lends a semblance of support to the traditional view In 
its present form it undoubtedly conveys the thought that the 
Assyrian’s destruction serves the double purpose of punishing his 
arrogance and of delivering the Judeans. But this, according to 
Hackmann, is a misunderstanding arising from reading the Isaianic 
prophecy some: 5-19) in the light of the much later appendix 
(vers. 20-27). The latter alone is responsible for the combination 
of the two above-mentioned ideas. On the contrary, vers. 5-19, 
when interpreted by themselves, are not concerned with the des- 
tiny of Jerusalem, but exclusively with the fate of the Assyrian. 
The latter's sin does not consist in having overstepped the divinely 
set limits of his career by attacking Jerusalem, but in the boastful 
spirit in which he has performed his mission. Not before, but 
ajter Jerusalem has been conquered will the enemy be checked 
and rebuked. ‘‘ The whole work of Jehovah,”’ in ver. 12, includes 
the delivery of the capital into the Assyrian’s hands. Thus there 
is not a word of comfort for the Judeans in the whole prophecy. 
Hackmann endeavors to commend this exegesis by the general 
consideration that, after having repeatedly and emphatically 
announced the fall of Jerusalem, Isaiah could not in the moment 
of danger itself revoke all his threatenings simply because Heze- 
kiah had at the eleventh hour been compelled by the failure of 
his own plans to throw himself upon the help of Jehovah.* 

It is not necessary to insist for the refutation of this view upon 
the integrity of chap. x as a whole. The argument may with 
greater briefness and more apologetic weight be based on what 
Hackmann and the other critics admit to be Isaianic material, 
ver. 5-19. Beforehand, however, it should be noticed, how Hack- 
mann approaches chap. x, from the supposition that the dispute 
about chaps. Xxviil-xxxi has been already decided in favor of the 
composite character of these chapters. On this supposition Isaiah 
had in all his utterances of the Sennacherib-crisis subsequent to 
chap. xviii predicted nothing but ruin to Jerusalem, and Hack- 
mann is, of course, justified in asking whether under such cireum- 


* Die Zukunfterwartung des Jesaia, 103-107. 
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stances the prophet could suddenly at the last moment change his 
message to one of promise. In other words, the combined force 
of the critically manipulated sections of chaps. xxviii-xxxi is 
brought to bear upon chap. x, and is allowed to influence the 
exegesis. The result will be totally different, if, not prejudging 
the case of chaps. xxvili-xxxi, but admitting the element of 
promise there as possibly genuine, we examine chap. x. 5-19 on 
its own merits. Though Hackmann correctly affirms that in this 
section the central idea is the fate of Assyria, and not the future 
of Jerusalem, yet the prophet could scarcely avoid revealing indi- 
rectly what issue from the impending crisis he expected for the 
city. The first sin laid to the Assyrian’s charge is that, instead 
of merely despoiling the nation, against which Jehovah sent him, 
he plans its extirpation. Thjs places the limit to which Jehovah 
desires His instrument to go in afflicting Judah, this side the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which would have been equivalent to 
extirpation. When in the boastful speech put into the mouth of 
the great king the climax of the latter’s presumption is found in 
this, that he thinks to conquer Jerusalem as easily as the other 
cities enumerated, this already indicates that to the prophet the 
recognition of the uniqueness of Jehovah was associated with the 
protection of Mount Zion. Not the invasion of the Judean country, 
but the attack upon the capital excites Isaiah’s indignation, and 
this because it is inspired on the Assyrian’s part by a belief in the 
superiority of himself and his gods over Jehovah. Though not 
absolutely necessary, it is most natural to ascribe to the prophet 
the opinion that the king will be unable to make good his boast.* 
Finally, the phrase, ‘‘ all his work on Mount Zion and in Jeru- 
salem ’’ (ver. 12), suggests the idea of a punitive treatment issuing 
not into the negative result of destruction, but in the positive one 
of reformation. If Cheyne were right in combining xiv. 24-27 
with x. 13, 14, this would furnish additional proof that the 
catastrophe is expected before the Assyrian will have succeeded in 
taking Jerusalem. 

A few words should be said regarding chap. xxii. It has been 


* Duhm and Cheyne reject vers. 10-12, but on insufficient grounds. The term 
“idols”? (if we do not emend the text of ver. 10 by reading 77NT mann for 
TORT mann) does not make the Assyrian king speak from the standpoint of 
monotheism, but is the natural result of his having to speak with the vocabulary 
of Isaiah. For the expression of the thought that all the other gods were power- 
less before his gods no stronger word offered itself than or, elsewhere used by 
the prophet to describe the powerlessness of the idols as contrasted with Jehovah. 
The term may have had a stronger meaning when thus predicated by Isaiah of 
false gods, but this would not disqualify it for forcibly expressing the conviction of 
the pagan king that the gods of other nations were practically nothing when 
arrayed against his own. 
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urged that the contents of vers. 1-14 can be better explained if 
only the threatening sections of chaps. xxvili-xxxi are Isaianic, 
than in case the entire complex of these discourses must be con- 
sidered genuine.* It has further been claimed that the captivity 
of Shebna predicted in ver. 18 cannot have been expected by the 
prophet as an isolated event, but must have been thought of as 
comprised in the captivity of the entire city.t In view of the 
uncertain exegesis of vers. 1-14, and the difficulty of determining 
the exact situation there presupposed, as well as the point of time 
at which to place it, no sweeping conclusions on either side can be 
safely drawn from this passage. Expositors are not even agreed 
whether the tenses in vers. 3-13 are prophetic or historical perfects, 
relate to the future or to the past. While some affirm the 
former, others the latter, of late a third view has been proposed by 
Hackmann, who would take- vers. 2"-5 as prediction, and the 
remainder as descriptive of what had already occurred. Without 
entering upon a discussion of the merits of these various views, 
we may note a few points. First, if ver. 5 were to be taken as 
predictive (Cheyne: ‘‘A day of tumult, etc., has in store Jehovah 
of Hosts ;” similarly Hackmann), and the words were spoken 
after the siege of Jerusalem had been raised by the Assyrian 
troops (cf. vers. 1, 2, 13), it would follow that Isaiah even at that 
moment still expected that the enemy would return and the end 
would be the fall of the city, and this would contradict the hopeful 
passages of chaps. xXxvili-xxxi, and in so far prove the latter spuri- 
ous. Neither of these two assumptions, however, seems to be 
necessary or even probable. The feasting on the housetops of 
ver. 1 must be the same as that referred to in ver. 13, and, inas- 
much as the latter was inspired by the sentiment, ‘‘ to-morrow we 
die,” it describes not the joy of unexpected deliverance, but the 
wild orgies of despair.t The Assyrian troops are still before the 
city. Consequently ver. 5 may be translated in the present tense: 
‘‘This is a day of tumult, etc.” Or, if the future be insisted 
upon, even this does not necessarily exclude the genuineness of 
the promissory sections in chaps. xxvili-xxxi. In view of the 
anxious crisis still to be gone through, Isaiah might well speak of 
an approaching day of tumult and trampling and confusion, while 
nevertheless believing in the ultimate deliverance of the city. 

* Cheyne, Jutroduction to the Book of Isaiah, 135. 

+ Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, 108. 

¢ Sdrensen thinks that the words ‘‘ to-morrow we die’’ are simply the prover- 
bial epicurean justification for enjoying the present life ; Cheyne assumes that the 
Jerusalemites resorted to the banquet-table to drown their apprehension of a 


possible return of the enemy. Both seem to me less plausible than the ordinary 
view given above. 
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‘There is nothing in the terms used which suggests that Jerusalem 
must be taken, for in ver. 4 ‘‘ the destruction of the daughter of 
my people” refers to the past, to the devastated Judean country. 
Secondly, as regards vers. 6-14, that these are retrospective follows 
both from the use of the tenses and from the words 8/7 DOYS 
in ver. 12.. The prophet here speaks after the enemy has 
departed. But the form in which his threatening is clothed in no- 
wise compels us to think that an impending destruction of the city 
was in his mind. The sentence, ‘‘ Surely this iniquity shall not 
be purged from you till ye die,” is entirely general in its tone.* 
Thirdly, it is exceedingly difficult to imagine how Isaiah, after 
having unremittingly represented the coming crisis as involving 
the destruction of Jerusalem, could, after the event had proved 
him mistaken, coolly claim that it had been intended to produce 
conversion (ver. 12). The critically reconstructed text of Isa. 
XXVili-xxxi certainly does not read as a preparation for a call to 
repentance. It strikes the note of absolute reprobation. Its 
terms are such as to leave no room for the inexpiable sin as a still 
higher stage of iniquity. After the issue had given the lie to 
Isaiah’s dismal forebodings and justified the optimism of the 
politicians, the prophet must have possessed more than ordinary 
naiveté, if he expected the words of ver. 14 to be taken for any- 
thing else than the impotent threat of a deluded visionary. On 
the other hand, the interpretation of chaps. xxxvili-xxxi in their 
integrity, not only leaves room for, but distinctly brings out the 
thought, that Jehovah’s wonderful dealings with Jerusalem are 
intended to lead to her conversion. Finally, that Isaiah expected 
the banishment of Shebna to be brought about as a result of the con- 
quest of Jerusalem and in connection with a general captivity of 
the people, the words give us no right to infer. 


PRINCETON. GEERHARDUS Vos. 


* Whether vers. 1-14 are one continuous discourse or consist of two distinct 
prophecies is difficult to decide. In the former case the present vers. 1, 2 must be 
a present of retrospective vision ; though speaking after the deliverance, Isaiah 
transports himself back to the time when the city was still besieged and the people 
at their mad carousal. Then from ver. 6 onward this vivid realization of a present 
scene gives way to the calmer description of the past. In the other case vers, 1-5 
were actually spoken during the siege and subsequently prefixed in writing to the 
discourse of vers. 6-14, dating from after the deliverance. 





V. 


HERBERT SPENCER—“‘ OUR GREAT PHILOS- 
OPHER ”— VERSUS THE KNOWN GOD. 


UDGED by the length of his so-called poem, Poly-Olbion, 
Drayton is the greatest of English poets; judged by the 
bulk of his so-called system-of philosophy, Herbert Spencer is 
destined to be the greatest of British philosophers. As the big- 
gest poem is a kind of universal encyclopedia of miscellaneous 
knowledge concerning Britain, so the largest philosophy is an 
attempted unification of all the scientific knowledge of the phe- 
nomenal universe. Mr. Spencer draws from all science, especially 
from all the new and ‘‘ advanced’’ science. He takes in the new 
metaphysics and ontology, the new physics and biology, and finds 
a place in his capacious scheme for Hamilton and Mansell, Bain 
and Darwin, and all the rest. So vast is his system, that one has 
said, with great force, that from its very ‘‘ power of largeness,” 
‘‘ when dealing with Mr. Spencer’s reasonings we feel a certain 
awe, as if we were contradicting the forces of the universe—seem- 
ingly allied to him.”’ 

The apparent richness of his gathered material has combined 
with this largeness to win acceptance for his conclusions on the 
part of multitudes who have never read his works. Their rich- 
ness reminds one of a description of that grand old national dish 
of Scotland, sheep’s head, as given, from a great admirer of it, 
by the Duke of Argyll : 

‘*«There’s a deal o’ fine confeused feeding upon ’t.’ Of the dish this is a most 
graphic account. There is some gristle ; but not much. There is some pure mus- 
cle ; but not very much of that either. But there is a wonderful abundance of tis- 
sues, chiefly adipose and gelatinous. These are so delicately interwoven, and the 
qualities of each are so modified and tempered by the rest, that the whole is most 


smooth and pleasant feeding, suiting many tastes, and hardly enabling one to tell 
what it is that one has eaten.’’ 


So it is with Mr. Spencer’s works. They are full of scientific 
facts, and of material that one does not know whether to call 
fact or something else. There are reasonings deductive and induc- 
tive; generalizations that take in the universe and eternity ; 
thickly strewn fancies, imaginations and speculations; and all 
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these marvelously mixed so as to make as ‘‘ fine confeused feed- 
ing ’’ intellectually as the sheep’s head dietetically. 

One finds, on looking more closely at his work, that Mr. Spencer 
has undertaken a large enterprise, involving the unification of all 
knowledge, and the settlement of all the problems of philosophy 
and theology by dispensing with both principles and God. Carry- 
ing out the Positivism cf Comte, his task is that of constructing 
an immense antitheistic system which, if successfully completed, 
will justify the boast of the French philosopher, that he had 
‘* conducted God to the borders of the universe and bowed him 
out with thanks for His provisional services.’’ Obviously his 
works have been intended to exert a transforming influence upon 
English thought. The author everywhere utters himself with the 
confidence of his convictions and of his faith in his own mastery 
of the situation. As a result of the largeness of his task, the 
richness of his materials, and the confident assurance of his tone, 
Mr. Spencer’s works have unquestionably had a vast, though 
vague, influence upon the scientific, philosophic and religious 
thinking of this generation. He has carried far forward the task 
projected, but not completed, by Mr. Mill. A generation ago the 
philosophic fetich-worshipers swore by the formula, ‘‘ It is written 
in the Book of Mill;’’ to-day the last appeal for the same class of 
thinkers is, ‘‘ Is it not written in the Book of Spencer ?” 

Those who are leaders in Christian work and instruction meet 
with his views everywhere—from the great commercial metropolis 
to the remotest frontier—as a disturbing and hindering influence, 
showing itself in hesitancy of thought and belief, in uncertainty or 
easiness of morals, and in laxness or tremulousness of religious 
faith and practice. It becomes a necessity, therefore, that they 
should grapple with his system, in its principles and aims at least, 
that they may be prepared to deal with the men whom they are 
to lead and mold. 

In his gigantic enterprise of constructing a system of so-called 
Universal Philosophy, Mr. Spencer has set before himself two 
things : 

First, the establishment of the so-called first principles that are 
to furnish the foundations of his structure ; 

Secondly, with the aid of these principles to complete the unifi- 
cation of human knowledge in an all-comprehensive system, and to 
explain the construction and eternal ongoings of the universe. 

The first part of his task he essays in his volume entitled First 
Principles ; the second he has been carrying forward in the volumes 
since issued. The ultimate fate of his whole enterprise will, of 
course, depend upon his success or failure in securing and establish- 
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ing the right principles at the outset. If he fail in this, the foun- 
dation, there will be nothing for his superstructure to rest upon ; 
so that we shall be saved the trouble of giving large attention to 
his apparently imposing structure. If he be found to succeed in 
verifying or justifying his principles, the question of his final suc- 
cess will then turn upon the accuracy of his science and the per- 
fection of his comparative and constructive logic in the prosecution 
of his task. 

The order of discussion is thus determined by the subject itself. 
The sphere and principles of his system must first be tried by the 
tests of completeness and truthfulness; and his construction must 
then be tried by the tests of scientific organization. 

Philosophy is ‘‘ completely unified knowledge.’’ In Mr. Spen- 
cer’s view it embraces the consideration of the Unknowable and 
the Knowable. He discusses these in First Principles in two 
parts: Part I. The Principles of the Unknowable. Part II. The 
Principles of the Knowable. In the first he presents his scheme 
for the destruction of rational religion; in the second, his scheme 
for the construction of the universal science, which is the com- 
plete philosophy, which is Evolution. In the first he seeks to 
show that, logically, there is no possibility of a known God, if 
indeed of any God at all. By consequence religion is an absurdity. 
By the second, it appears that there is neither need nor room for a 
God. Mr. Spencer thus becomes not the modern Plato merely, but 
the philosopher of all time. The present paper will be devoted to 
the discussion of , 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE UNKNOWABLE. 


The Principles of the Unknowable are discussed under four 
heads: 1. Ultimate Religious Ideas; 2. Ultimate Scientific 
Ideas; 5. The Relativity of all Knowledge; 4. The Reconcilia- 
tion. Owing to their importance, as fundamental to the whole 
system, these topics will be taken up in their order. 

1. In taking up the Ultimate Religious Ideas, Mr. Spencer's first 
step is to present the criterion or test of all knowledge ; his second 
to apply this in sifting so-called religious ideas. 

(1) What is the Criterion of Philosophie Truth? In his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (Part vii, chap. xi), Mr. Spencer puts forward, 
as the ‘‘ Universal Postulate ’’ by which all truth is to be tested, 
‘‘ the inconceivableness of its negation.’’ Ignoring the positive 
and direct nature of all our most valuable knowledge—intuitions 
of sense, consciousness and reason—he would reduce the basis of 
our knowledge to a mere impotence. 

Any one who will examine his attempted establishment of this 
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so-called principle by induction (First Principles, pp. 25-30) will 
see at once that his presentation is indefinite, misleading and false. 
He teaches that of simple and single things we can form a concep- 
tion properly so-called; but of great and complex objects we can 
form only ‘‘ symbolic conceptions.’’ He says: 


“And thus we form of the earth, not a conception properly so called, but only a 
symbolic conception. A large proportion of our conceptions, including all those 
of much generality, are of this order. Great magnitudes, great durations, great 
numbers, are none of them actually conceived, but are all of them conceived more 
or less symbolically.’’ 


The principle involved in this statement may perhaps be ex- 
pressed as the power of mere bigness and complexity to overcome 
simple souls. We are led to ask, What does Spencer mean by 
‘* inconceivability ?’?? The term ‘‘ inconceivable ” has been made 
so ambiguous by misuse that he determines heroically, at the 
outset, to guard against all possible error, by careful definition and 
distinction. He accordingly distinguishes between two kinds of 
unbelievable propositions: (a) the simply unbelievable or incredible; 
and (0) the inconceivable. The former (the incredible) is a proposi- 
tion which ‘‘ admits of being framed in thought, but is so much at 
variance with experience . . . . that its terms cannot be put in 
the alleged relation without effort.’’ An example of it is—a can- 
non ball fired from England to America. ‘I'he latter kind of prop- 
osition (the inconceivable) is ‘‘ one of which the terms cannot, by 
any effort, be brought before consciousness in that relation which 
the proposition asserts between them.” An example of it is— 
that one side of a triangle is equal to the sum of the other two 
sides. 

To a careless reader all this may seem very complete and satis- 
factory, and it is made to appear the more so by a conscientious 
scolding administered to other careless—and presumably con- 
scienceless—thinkers ; but a slight examination will bring to light 
a fundamental falsehood and a capital and fatal oversight, that 
render his criterion—his universal postulate—both false and 
worthless. 

Spencer’s fundamental falsehood is the natural and logical out- 
come of his sensationalism. With him the expression, ‘‘ framed 
in thought,’’ is equivalent to *‘ re-presented inimagination.’’ As, 
in his view, all knowledge enters the mind through the senses, and 
is imaged, all knowledge can therefore be re-presented, or 
re-imaged, or pictured in the imagination. 

To make the fallacy patent, one needs merely to recall the fact, 
that there are ideas, or percepts, presented by consciousness or 
internal perception. These ideas are not necessarily ‘‘ imaged ”’ 
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when presented, and their re-presentation is not, therefore, neces- 
sarily a re-imaging. The fundamental truths of reason are not 
imaged when presented to the mind, and cannot be imaged; 
therefore they cannot be re-imaged. There are, in short, ideas 
that can be ‘‘ framed in thought,” or ‘‘ re-presented in imagina- 
tion ;’’ but there are vastly more important ideas that cannot be 
so framed and re-presented. Let the philosopher image for us 
the ideas of causation, time, goodness, moral obligation. Spencer’s 
fundamental position is thus seen to be a falsehood. 

His capital oversight has its origin in like manner. His sensa- 
tionalism has prevented him from ever thinking his way clearly 
through the ‘‘ inconceivableness’’ which he proposes to make the 
criterion of all truth. This is the less excusable, in view of the 
flourish of trumpets with which he makes his onslaught upon 
other writers for committing this same sin; and in view of the 
further fact that the two meanings of the word ‘‘ inconceivable ’’ 
were clearly pointed out long ago, in the controversy of Mill and 
Whewell, and made plain more recently by Mr. Lewes. ‘‘ That 
which is unpicturable may be conceivable ; and the abstraction 
which is impossible to . . . . imagination is easy to conception.” 
So says Mr. Lewes.* 

The word ‘‘ inconceivable ’’ sometimes denotes ‘‘ what the mind 
cannot picture in a distinct mental image, or what it cannot 
‘* frame to itself ;’’ at other times, it denotes what is ‘ unintelli- 
gible,’’ or ‘‘ unthinkable.’’ Mr. Spencer constantly confuses these 
two meanings, and is consequently always in a logical muddle when 
attempting to deal with this capital term in his philosophy. In 
his propositions he uses the term in one or both senses, and draws 
his conclusions in the sense that best suits him. This is illustrated 
in the argument which he places at the foundation: ‘‘ Whatever 
is inconceivable (unimaginable) is false (unthinkable); that space 
is infinite is inconceivable (unimaginable); therefore, that space 
is infinite is false (unthinkable).”’ 

We protest against the tacit assumption, that what cannot be 
pictured in the imagination cannot be thought or understood. In- 
numerable instances prove the contrary. The mind clearly con- 
ceives of the force of gravity, varying inversely as the square of 
the distance between two attracting bodies; but this thought can- 
not be imaged. So mathematicians tell us that the mind can con- 
ceive of an ‘‘ infinite addition of fractions, which shall yet never 
attain to unity ;” but it is not within the power of imagination to 
‘*‘ frame ’’ the conception. The necessary truths that are known 
by intuition, Hamilton has called ‘‘ the unpicturable notions of the 
intelligence ;” but they are neither ‘‘ unthinkable” nor ‘ unintel- 


* Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. i, p. 420. 
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ligible.’’ The relations of causation, of substance and attribute, 
the axioms of mathematics—who feels any uncertainty about 
them? Mr. Spencer, as we have seen, insists that large numbers 
and great magnitudes are ‘‘ inconceivable ;’’ but for all that whose 
faith is shaken in the sure conclusions of the Calculus? Certainly 
Mr. Spencer’s is not; for he tells us that ‘‘ Astronomy is an 
organized body of similar’? (7. e., scientific) ‘‘ observations, made 
with greater nicety, extended toa larger number of objects, and 
so analyzed as to disclose the real arrangement of the heavens, and 
to dispel our false conceptions of them.” He tells us that infinite 
space is ‘‘inconceivable;” but who is not certain that he 
knows the existence of infinite space and can conceive of it as some- 
thing positively transcending his powers of limitation? Our 
philosopher is juggling with his favorite word. 

But to make the case still plainer, it is necessary to emphasize a 
distinction that never seems to have occurred to him, but which 
will explain how it was possible for the modern Plato to assume 
his universal postulate. There are two classes of inconceivable 
propositions : what we call simply unimaginable ones, which are, or 
may be, the mere results of mental impotence, ¢. e., are only 
‘* negatively and passively inconceivable ;’’ and what we call 
properly inconceivable, which are necessarily false, and which are 
‘* positively inconceivable, because they are clearly known by the 
mind to be absolutely impossible.” The first class—the unimag- 
inable propositions—have already been illustrated. An extended 
object not colored is conceivable, but unimaginable. That is, we 
are able to dissociate color and extension in thought, but we are 
mentully impotent to dissociate them in imagination. Manifestly 
such propositions are vastly different from those of the second class 
—the strictly inconceivable—in which the mind reaches, by an 
active power of positive perception of which it is conscious, uni- 
versal and necessary conclusions in the truth of which its faith can 
never be shaken. No sane man can escape the conclusion, that 
‘¢ a thing cannot both be and not be at the same time and in the 
same sense ;’’ that ‘‘ two straight lines can never enclose a space ;” 
that twice five cannot make any other number than ten; that 
ingratitude can in no circumstances bea virtue. ‘‘ Unimaginable ’’ 
though they are, yet they come home to every sane mind with a 
positive and direct force, as universal and necessary truths, the 
most eertain of all our knowledges. As one has strongly said : 


‘Such a judgment I see, if I can see anything, to be one the falsehood of which 
is not only negatively unthinkable, but absolutely and positively impossible even 
to Omnipotence itself, and this because I see the affirmative to be absolutely and 
necessarily true.””* 





* Mivart, Lessons from Nature, p. 43. 
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It would have been convenient for Mr. Spencer to omit this 
second kind of inconceivable propositions—even if he had thought 
his way clearly to its existence—inconceivable indeed in his sense 
of unimaginable, yet so far from being unthinkable that no sane 
man can help thinking them and believing them and acting upon 
them without committing intellectual hari kari. One can readily 
see that it was by confusing this sense of ‘‘ inconceivable” with 
the other sense of ‘‘ unimaginable,’’ that he was led to assume 
the ‘‘ inconceivableness of the negation of a proposition ’’ as his 
universal postulate. 

The considerations thus adduced are sufficient to emphasize the 
absurdity of his postulate, as a test of truth. So far from being 
a “first principle ’’ on which to rest a system of universal philos- 
ophy, it is itself an utter falsehood. So far from standing the 
tests of intuitive truth—self-evidence, necessity and catholicity— 
it violates them all; and fails likewise in that correspondence to 
reality, however evidenced, that would show it to be even a con- 
tingent truth. In short, it is a patent lie. 

(2) Mr. Spencer proceeds, in the next place, to apply this worth- 
less test to the various answers to the religious problems of the 
origin and nature of the world. 

Regarding the origin of the world, he thus presents his case : 


‘* Respecting the origin of the universe three verbally intelligible suppositions 
may be made. We may assert that it is self-existent ; or that it is self-created ; or 
that it is created by an external agency. Which of these suppositions is most 
credible it is not needful here to inquire. The deeper question, into which this 
finally merges, is, whether any one of them is even conceivable in the true sense 
of the word. Let us successively test them.’’* 


The first supposition tested is that ‘‘ the world is self-existent.” 
His reasoning is substantially as follows : 


‘Propositions involving an inconceivable (unimaginable) idea are unthinkable 
and untenable; the proposition that the world is self-existent involves the incon- 
ceivable (unimaginable) idea of existence without a beginning ; therefore this pro- 
position (the world is self-existent) is unthinkable and untenable.”’ 


But if it be a settled principle, as has been shown, that, so far 
is the unimaginable from being the false, that the greatest and 
most certain truths are all unimaginable, then this logic and _phil- 
osophy must be consigned to the limbo of all error. The conclu- 
sion rests upon a falsehood. Moreover, it is not true that self- 
existence is unthinkable. When the human mind is properly 
developed and cleared and poised, it is sure that back of all the 
dependent and fleeting existence there is and must be the inde- 
pendent and self-existent something that supports it. Upon this 


* First Principles, p. 30. 
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Mr. Spencer falls back, in spite of himself and his philosophy, in 
his ‘* fundamental verity.”’ 
The theory of Pantheism is next dealt with : 


‘<The world is self-created or self-evolved. To conceive self-creation is to con- 
ceive potential existence passing into actual existence by some inherent necessity ; 
which we cannot do. Respecting the origin of such latent power, no other suppo- 
sition could be made than those above-named—self-existence, self creation, creation 
by external agency. We are thus involved in an increasing series of unthinkable 
(unimaginable) ideas ; so that the theory of Pantheism must be pronounced un- 
thinkable and untenable.”’ 


The slightest examination will show that entire dependence is 
placed upon the same false criterion as in the former case, and upon 
the same confused and illogical processes of thought. 

There remains the third, the commonly received theistic 
hypothesis, that the world was created by external agency. This, 
according to Spencer, assumes, without accounting for them, the 
existence of the original material, and the creation of space whose 
non-existence is unthinkable. Still worse, it springs upon the 
philosopher the question: ‘‘ How came there to be an external 
agency ?—by which we are again obliged to fall back upon the 
three possible hypotheses—self-existence, self-creation, creation by 
external agency.’’ To attempt to deal with this final question is 
useless, involving an infinite series; while the other two assump- 


tions have already been shown to be unthinkable, and therefore 
untenable. We are therefore forced d@ fortiori to the same conclu- 
sion as before. . 

He sums up as follows: 


‘Thus these three different suppositions respecting the origin of things, verbally 
intelligible though they are, and severally seeming to their respective adherents 
quite rational, turn out, when critically examined, to be literally unthinkable. 
It is not a question of probability, or credibility, but of conceivability. Experi- 
ment proves that the elements of these hypotheses can not even be put together 
in consciousness ; and we can entertain them only as we entertain such pseud- 
ideas as a square fluid and a moral substance—only by abstaining from the en- 
deavor to render them into actual thoughts. Or, reverting to an original mode of 
statement, we may say that they severally involve symbolic conceptions of the 
illegitimate and illusory kind.’’* 

All these conclusions bear upon their very face the evidence 
that they are reached on the basis of Mr. Spencer’s ultimate lie— 
that all knowledge can be imaged, and that what is unimaginable 
is unknowable ; and the argument everywhere proceeds upon the 
confusion of the two senses of the ‘‘ inconceivable ’’ as ‘* unimag- 
inable’’ and ‘‘ unthinkable.’’ Premises and conclusions are thus 
alike false. As a matter of fact, self-existence, self-creation, 
creation by external agency, have been objects of common 


* First Principles, pp. 35, 36. 
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thought among men in all ages. They are all readily thinkable. 
Infinite past time is something of which we have, not simply a 
dim and negative, but a clear and positive, conception. The diffi- 
culty is with Mr. Spencer’s own ‘‘ pseud-ideas’’ and ‘‘ pseud- 
thinking.’’ His elaborate word-juggling has not even begun the 
work of proving the three common hypotheses concerning the 
origin of the world unthinkable and therefore untenable. They 
are clearly thinkable; whether any one of them is tenable must 
be decided on quite other grounds. 

Having disposed thus easily and summarily of the various 
hypotheses of the origin of the world, the philosopher passes on 
to consider the religious view of the nature of the world : 

‘Tf from the origin of the universe we turn to its nature, the like insurmounta- 
ble difficulties rise up before us on all sides—or rather, the same difficulties under 
new aspects. We find ourselves on the one hand obliged to make certain assump- 


tions ; and yet on the other hand we find these assumptions cannot be represented 
in thought.’’* 


‘* Our sensations force us to posit a cause; this leads to a First 
Cause; the First Cause must be Infinite and Absolute.’’ All 
these, he assures us, can easily be exploded by the use of the same 
methods applied to the theories of the origin of the world. The 
enchanter needs only to wave his wand and mutter over them : 
‘* Infinite ; inconceivable; pseud-ideas; symbolic conceptions of 
the illegitimate and illusory kind!” and they will vanish from the 
stage into thin air. 

He chooses, however, another method, and calls in Dean Man- 
seli, the representative of the theologians, and lets him play the 
magician for him. He would thus escape the odium theologicum 
to which he would otherwise be exposed. He appeals to what he 
calls ‘‘ the demonstration which Mr. Mansell, carrying out in detail 
the doctrine of Sir William I[amilton, has given in his Limits of 
Religious Thought.’ We adds: 

“And I gladly do this, not only because his mode of presentation cannot be 

improved, but also because, writing as he does in defense of the current theology, 
his reasoning will be the more acceptable to the majority of readers.”’ 
There is a peculiar satisfaction in taking up the best that can 
be said in favor of any theory—a ‘‘ mode of presentation that 
cannot be improved upon.’ If found lacking, the refutation will 
be all the more conclusive. 

Mansell defines the three ‘‘ inconceivable ’’ terms : 





‘By the First Cause is meant that which produces all things, and is itself pro- 
duced of none. By the Absolute is meant that which exists in and by itself, hav- 
ing no necessary relation to any other Being. By the Jnfinite is meant that which 
is free from all possible limitation ; that than which a greater is inconceivable ; 








" * First Principles, p. 36. 
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and which, consequently, can receive no additional attribute or mode of existence, 
which it had not from all eternity.’’* 

But what is chiefly to Mr. Spencer’s purpose is Mansell’s conclu- 
sion, a page further on : 

‘* But these three conceptions, the Cause, the Absolute, the Infinite, all equally 
indispensable, do they not imply contradiction to each other, when viewed in con- 
junction, as attributes of one and the same Being? A Cause cannot, as such, be 
absolute: the Absolute cannot, as such, be cause. .... How can the Infinite 
become that which it was not from the first? If Causation is a possible mode of 
existence, that which exists without causing is not infinite ; that which becomes a 
cause has passed beyond its former limits. Creation at any particular moment of 
time being thus inconceivable, the philosopher is reduced to the alternative of 
Pantheism and merges all real existence in the cause.”’ 

Mr. Spencer hastens to attach his agnostic car to this express 
train of the Bampton lecturer, and is forthwith landed in the bot- 
tomless ditch of the Unknowable. 

It would be out of place, not to say impossible, to enter here 
into an extended criticism of the logical and metaphysical founda- 
tions of a book that made a profound impression—more profound 
than even that more recently made by the book of Mr. Drum- 
mond, on Natural Law in the Spiritual World—upon many of the 
younger theological students of a generation ago. Nor is it neces- 
sary so to do; since a few capital considerations will suffice to 
show how baseless a structure Mansell reared. 

Here is an elaborate book on the Infinite, the Unconditioned and 
the Absolute, by a man whose main aim is to establish as a prin- 
ciple, on the basis of these abstractions, that the human mind is 
incapable of reasoning respecting the Infinite—in fact, incapable 
of conceiving the Infinite at all. It is obvious that, if his course 
is legitimate, then his principle is swept out of existence ; if his 
course is illegitimate, then his principle is without support, and 
his whole structure vanishes into nothingness. Ia either case he 
at once answers and annihilates himself. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, while proposing to settle the 
question raised, by investigating the limits of the human mind, 
he straightway forgets his purpose and proceeds to lose himself in 
the mists of German speculation. 

But are we to give free scope to. Mr. Spencer in the use of Man- 
sell’s definitions ? He does not attempt to justify them for himself, 
except by some vague generalities; but leans wholly upon the 
Oxford lecturer. What if the definitions and assumptions are all 
erroneous? What if the truth proves to be that there are no 
contradictions, save as they are manufactured for the occasion, and 
either put into the definition for subsequent evolution, or evolved 
by faulty reasoning ? 


* Limits of Religious Thought, Lecture ii, p. 75. 
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When properly defined there is no contradiction between the 
Cause, the Infinite and the Absolute. This may be shown by 
examining some of the alleged contradictions. 

Contradiction No. 1.—‘‘A Cause cannot, as such, be absolute ; 
the Absolute cannot, as such, be a cause.’’ Why not? A Cause 
is that which produces something. It is related, as cause to effect, 
to that which it produces. The Absolute, by Mansell’s definition, 
is ‘* that which exists in and by itself and has no necessary rela- 
tion to any other being.’’ The expression, ‘‘ no necessary rela- 
tion,’ opens the way to a voluntary and self-imposed relation. 
There is therefore po contradiction between the First Cause and 
the Absolute. 

Mansell, in order to make out his case, adds to his definition a 
so-called implication, which nevertheless is not implied in it: 
‘* On the other hand, the conception of the Absolute implies a 
possible existence out of all relations’’ (p.77). We protest 
against this gloss. It is the joint product of the exigencies of the 
thinker and of his indistinct thinking. It is true of the Absolute 
as defined and used by Hamilton against Cousin; but not true of 
it as defined by Mansell. With Hamilton, the Absolute is the 
‘* unconditionally limited.’”’ Under the genus conditioned, he 
distinguished two species, the Infinite and the Absolute. He 
selects the pair of contraries—an absolute whole, all-inclusive, so 
that it cannot be conceived as part of a larger whole; and an 
absolute part, so small that it cannot be conceived as a whole capa- 
ble of any further division into parts—and christens these the 
Unconditionally Limited, the Absolute. Whatever this means— 
and we expect to understand it when we understand the mysteries 
of the infinitely related unrelated—Hamilton avowedly presents it 
as contradictory to the Infinite, which, no doubt, it is ! 

Prof. Calderwood ably exhibited the futilities of Hamilton’s 
Philosophy of the Infinite long ago—in fact, sufficiently long ago 
for Mansell to have profited by the exposure. Mill did a like 
work for it. On the basis of Hamilton’s conception of the Abso- 
lute, it may be easy to get up a contradiction between the First 
Cause and the Absolute ; but not on the basis of Mansell’s concep- 
tion. The lecturer is not to have the privilege of shuffling defini- 
tions. 

In truth, by Mansell’s definition—whatever distinction he may 
at times try to assume—the Absolute is identical with the Infinite. 
The definitions may be interchanged: ‘‘ The Infinite is that 
which exists in and by itself, and which can have no necessary 
relation to any other Being;’’ ‘‘ The Absolute is that than which 
a greater is inconceivable, and which is free from all (necessary) 
limitation.”’ 
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Contradiction No. 2.—‘‘ The Absolute exists first by itself, and 
afterward becomes a Cause. But here we are checked by the 
third conception, that of the Infinite. How can the Infinite 
become that which it was not from the first? If Causation is a 
possible mode of existence, that which exists without causing is 
not infinite.’ Why so? Here again the contradiction is one 
which the lecturer makes by his crude and indistinct thinking. 
He reasons in this wise : 


‘‘The Infinite, as contemplated by this philosophy, cannot be regarded as con- 
sisting of a limited number of attributes, each unlimited in its kind 
if it be granted, which is not the case, that such a partial infinite may without 
contradiction be conceived, still it will have a relative infinity only, and be alto- 
gether incomparable with the idea of the Absolute ’’ (pp. 75, 76). 


What then? Must the Infinite and Absolute possess an infinite 
number of infinite attributes? Such is the implication. But 
thére are instances in which an addition to the number of attri- 
butes is impossible from the nature of the case. Suppose some- 
thing infinite in length, in breadth and in thickness; what other 
dimension shall be added to it? The so-called fourth dimension 
proves itself imaginary. It is no limitation of Unlimited Power 
that it is not wisdom ; nor is it a limitation of Unlimited Wisdom 
that it is not power. ‘To a purely spiritual nature there are at 
least the attributes of extension that are not applicable: is this a 
limitation of spirit ? 

Mr. Spencer’s authority is evidently in a muddle. He has con- 
founded a supposed quantitative Infinite, a pure fiction, with the 
qualitative Infinite, a genuine reality. His quantitative Infinite 
includes God and the Universe—everything. It is the Infinite 
Whole. Partition would destroy the very conception of this ficti- 
tious whole. There can be nothing besides it. Not so with the 
qualitative Infinite, the real Infinite. This Infinite coéxists with 
the finite—in duration, attributes, personality. One infinite attri- 
bute does not necessarily interfere with another infinite attribute. 
Infinite knowledge does not exclude infinite power, infinite justice 
does not clash with infinite love. It is no limitation of infinite 
love and truth that they are not to be measured by a yardstick or 
a comet’s orbit. Mansell’s fictitious Infinite is, therefore, an 
absurdity, and the contradiction based upon it perishes with it. 

It must accordingly be noted that a fatal flaw runs through all 
Mansell’s thinking upon the Infinite and the Absolute, a flaw akin 
to that of Spencer in his reasoning about the ‘‘ inconceivable.” 
His capital words are used in a twofold sense—of God, the one 
Absolute Being, according to Mansell, the would-be theologian ; 
and of the All-inclusive Whole- including God, man, everything 
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—the rd zav of the Greek, according to Mansell, the would-be phi- 
losopher. It is true that the Absolute in the last sense includes alk 
beings and all attributes, finite and infinite; but this truth is not 
a very luminous or momentous one, nor did it need such hercu- 
-lean efforts on the part of the philosophers to make it known. 
It is simply saying: ‘‘The Whole is the All; everything is 
everything.’ If all the men or all the monkeys were taken out, 
it would, of course, no longer be the Absolute Whole. 

The objectionable feature of the case is not, however, that an 
Oxford lecturer should attain to such wisdom and bequeath it to 
Mr. Spencer and the future, but that he should take advantage of 
both these senses, and constantly pass from the use of the one to 
the use of the other, in all his arguments for proving that, on 
these great subjects, the human mind is inextricably muddled. 
A single illustration must suffice. Says Mansell : 


































“That which is conceived as absolute and infinite must be conceived as contaia- 
ing within itself the sum not only of all actual, but of all possible, modes of being. 
For if any actual mode can be denied of it, it is related to that mode, and limited 
by it ; and if any possible mode can be denied of it, it is capable of becoming 
more than it now is, and such a capability is necessarily a limitation. ... . The 
scholastic saying, Deus est actus purus, ridiculed as it has been by modern critics, 
is in truth but the expression, in technical language, of the almost unanimous 
voice of Philosophy, both in earlier and later time’’ (p. 76). 


In the opening of this passage, Mansell is a Greek Pantheist, 
talking of the Absolute Whole; in the quotation from the scho- 
lastics, he becomes a Christian Theist, talking of the one God, 
who is infinitely different from the Absolute Whole. His argu- 
ment is thus constantly shifting from the Whole to the One and 
from the One to the Whole. Is it strange that it is fast becoming 
the conviction of clear thinkers that this question of the Absolute, 
so often and so profoundly discussed, is after all mere verbiage ? 

And yet Mansell’s rigmarole about the First Cause, the Infinite 
and the Absolute, Mr. Spencer finds a most satisfactory foundation 
for his religious philosophy of Knownothingism! Great, assur- 
edly, is this philosophy whose ‘‘ mode of statement cannot be 
improved,” and great are the philosophers ! 

Mr. Spencer, having thus shown, on the basis of Mansell, that 
all our fundamental religious ideas are ‘‘ pseud-ideas,’’ as incon- 
ceivable ‘‘ as a square fluid and a moral substance,’’ there remains 
but one step more in reaching the ‘‘ fundamental verity,’’ which 
is to take their places. He admits the apparent failure thus far in 
the discussion of Atheism, Pantheism and Theism : 

“‘Instead of disclosing a fundamental verity existing in each, our investigation 


seems rather to have shown that there is no fundamental verity contained in any- 
To carry away this conclusion, however, would be a fatal error.” 
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It would certainly be fatal to his attempt at the heroic in the 
reconciliation of Religion and Science. Having swept everything 
away, the work of reconstruction is now begun by a definition : 


“A religious creed is definable, as a theory of original causation.” 


By one of his sweeping, sleight-of-hand generalizations, all 
religions are then shown to rest back upon an ‘‘ absolute mys- 
tery: ”’ 

‘Here is an ultimate religious truth of the highest possible certainty. ... . 
And this truth, respecting which there is a latent agreement among all mankind, 
from the fetish worshiper to the most stoical critic of human creeds, must be the 
one we seek. If Religion and Science are to be reconciled, the basis of reconcilia- 
tion must be this deepest, widest and most certain of all facts—the Power which 
the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.’’* 


Passing over the consideration of such questions as, how that 
which is known can be ‘‘ the Unknowable,” and how a ‘‘ Power 
that the Universe manifests to us’’ can be ‘‘ utterly inscrutable,”’ 
it will be observed that Mr. Spencer has conveniently forgotten 
his criterion, his ultimate postulate, and appealed directly to the 
almighty Must-Be—so convenient in philosophic speculation—for 
his conclusion, that the fundamental verity, the inscrutable Power, 
exists, Possibly he may unconsciously have fallen into the toils 
of that ignored kind of unimaginable idea which has been shown 
to be positively and actively inconceivable. Be that as it may, the 
theories of the Atheist, Pantheist and Theist, the First Cause, the 
Infinite and the Absolute, are all put aside by the application of 
his criterion, in order that the Inscrutable Power may be intro- 
duced in spite of that criterion! This will appear from an exam- 
ination of the logic of the process and a comparison of the results : 

‘* Whatever violates the criterion of inconceivability is unthinkable, untenable, 
false. The theories of self-existence, self-creation and creation by external agency, 
all involve the unthinkable ideas of self-existence, infinity, eternity, etc., and so 
violate the criterion. Therefore, these theories are unthinkable, untenable, false.’’ 
They are accordingly pronounced to be ‘‘ pseud-ideas,’’ involv- 
ing ‘‘ symbolic conceptions of the illegitimate and illusory kind.”’ 
Now look at the Inscrutable Power from the same point of 
view : 

‘“ Whatever violates the criterion of inconceivability is unthinkable, untenable, 
false. The theory of the fundamental verity, the Inscrutable Power, involves the 
ideas of self-existence, infinity, eternity, etc., and so violates the criterion. Z’here- 
fore this theory is ‘an ultimate religious truth of the highest possible certainty !’”’ 
The precisely opposite conclusions from the same premises are 
shown by the italics. How admirable the logic of the great 
philosopher! Manifestly, if the other theories must go, the 
fundamental verity must go with them. 


* First Principles, p. 46. 
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2. Having disposed of Religion thus satisfactorily to himself, 
the philosopher next proceeds to deal with ‘‘ the ultimate ideas of 
Science.’’ These are successively pushed back—by the aid of the 
criterion of inconceivability—to their root in inscrutable mystery. 
The discussion has been aptly styled ‘‘ a miscellaneous collection 
of metaphysical puzzles.’’ It might have been added that they 
are largely antiquated ones. 

The ultimate ideas of Science, as given by Mr. Spencer, are 
Space and Time, Matter, Motion, Force, Consciousness. 

He begins with Space and Time, and shows that by his criterion 
they can neither have a subjective nor an objective existence, 
unless we are prepared to admit that a non-existence is an exist- 
ence, or that there are two kinds of nothings. But, as if that 
were not enough to make one giddy, and compel assent, he pro- 
ceeds to another demonstration : 

“There is another peculiarity, familiar to readers of metaphysics, which equally 
excludes them from the category. All entities which we actually know as such 
are limited. . . . . But of Space and Time we cannot assert either limitation or 
the absence of limitation. We find ourselves totally unable to form any mental 


image of unbounded Space ; and yet totally unable to imagine bounds beyond 
which there is no Space.”’ 


The same is affirmed to be true of Time. 
Now, according to Spencer, neither of these contradictories is 


conceivable (¢. e., imayinable), but as they are contradictories, one 
of them, according to a fundamental law of thought, must be true. 
Hence it appears that his ultimate test is no adequate test of truth. 
This, of course, upon the admission that his propositions are true. 
But his propositions—-that ‘‘ we find ourselves totally unable to 
imagine bounds beyond which there is no Space, etc.’’—if imagine 
be taken in the proper sense of conceive, are contradicted by some 
of the most prominent thinkers. Dr. McCosh assures us that we 
are able to gain, not merely a negative, but a positive, conception 
of infinite Space. Spencer’s propositions are thus shown to be 
false ; while, if admitted to be true, they annihilate his criterion. 
It is not necessary to follow the discussion throughout in all its 
details. The test of inconceivability brings the philosopher out 
of the puzzles of Matter, with the conclusion that, ‘‘ in its ulti- 
mate nature,’’ it is ‘‘ as absolutely incomprehensible as Space and 
Time’ (F. P., p. 54); out of the puzzles of Motion, with the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ all efforts to understand its essential nature do but 
bring us to alternative impossibilities of thought ’’ (p.58); out of 
the puzzles of Force, with the conclusion that, ‘‘ while it is impos- 
sible to form any idea of Force in itself, it is equally impossible 
to comprehend its mode of exercise’’ (p. 61); out of the prob- 
lems of Consciousness, with the conclusion that, ‘‘ while we are 
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unable either to believe or to conceive that the duration of Con- 
sciousness is infinite, we are equally unable either to know it as 
finite or to conceive it as finite ’’ (p. 63), and “that the personality 
of which each is conscious, and of which the existence is to each 
a fact beyond all others the most certain, is yet a thing which can- 
not be truly known at all; knowledge of it is forbidden by the 
very nature of thought” (pp. 65, 66). 

All which conclusions are equally worthless, because the crite- 
rion used in reaching them is worthless. As Mivart has so well 
said : 

‘Both Mr. Mill and Mr. Spencer err in failing to distinguish between (1) that 
negative inconceivability which comes from impotence or lack of experience ; and 
(2) that positive, active perception of impossibility which comes from intellectual 
power and light.’’* 


They are thereby incapacitated for reaching any certain truth. 
So far as there is any show of truth in Mr. Spencer’s conclu- 
sions—and it is this show that gives them all their power—they 
might have been assumed without any argument. It is a truism 
which no one would think of denying, that all human knowledge 
strikes its roots at last in mystery, but that is infinitely removed 
from Spencer’s conclusion, that God and the human soul, space 
and time, matter, motion and force, are all unknown and unknow- 
able. 

That these unknown and unknowable things should be classed 
as ‘‘ ultimate scientific ideas,’’ does not seem altogether appro- 
priate to the ordinary mind. Confessions of ignorance are not 
knowledye, and therefore not ‘‘ scientific.’’ If these things are all 
inconceivable, incomprehensible, as Spencer so constantly insists, 
why misname them ‘‘ ideas ?”’ A fortiori, why “‘ scientific ideas ?”’ 

8. Not content with the strength of the position thus reached 
by the so-called @ posteriori method, Spencer proceeds to buttress 
it by bringing out the same conclusion by his eccentric @ priori 
process, through a presentation of the relativity doctrine of knowl- 
edge : 

‘‘ All possible conceptions have been one by one tried and found wanting ; and 
so the entire field of speculation has been gradually exhausted without positive 
result ; the only result arrived at being the negative one above stated—that the 


reality existing behind all appearances is, and must ever be, unknown. To this 
conclusion almost every thinker of note has subscribed.’’t 


Sir William Hamilton is his great authority. After four pages 
of vague generalities, upon the ‘‘ product ’’ of knowledge, Spencer 
quotes five pages from Hamilton’s celebrated argument, in his 
essay on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, based on the ‘‘ pro- 


* Lessons from Nature, p. 46. + First Principles, pp. 68, 69. 
8 
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‘cess’’ of knowledge—all to demonstrate the inconceivableness of 
the foundations of knowledge, 7. e., to demonstrate that man cannot 
know, much less demonstrate, anything. After five pages more, 
based upon his own definition of ‘‘ life,’’ he concludes that ‘‘ deep 
down in the very nature of life, the relativity of our knowledge is 
discernible.’’ Another turn of the wheel, and out of it all comes 
again at least ‘‘ the indestructible belief” in ‘‘ the fundamental 
verity!”’ 

On the doctrine of the ‘‘ relativity of knowledge,” Mr. Spencer 
has nothing new to offer—at least, nothing that is true. The sum 
of his legitimate conclusions is made up of two truisms—that our 
knowledge must be relative to our faculties; and that whatever 
does not come into relation to our knowing faculties cannot be 
known. ‘There was no necessity for attempting to prove either of 
these, for no sensible man denies them. It is vain to rest upon 
the authority of Hamilton, for any conclusions reaching further 
than these. That argument of the Scottish philosopher both made 
him famous and consigned his philosophy to the dust of the upper 
shelf, all in a generation. Mr. Spencer’s argument from ‘ life ’’ 
falls with the structure of sensationalism upon which he seeks to 
rest it. 

The conclusion is, therefore, unavoidable that the fundamental 
verity is, on the principles of his own philosophy, as well as by all 
sound logic, shown to be ‘‘ inconceivable,’’ ‘‘ unthinkable,’’ a 
‘* nseud-idea,’’ without a shadow of warrant from any source—in 





short, a@ pure assumption. 

4. The philosopher's fourth and last task is the reconciliation 
of Religion and Science. In his view there has arisen an antag- 
onism between the two which threatens to destroy both, or, at 
least, Religion. 

After listening to so much philosophic jargon, it is well to stop 
and inquire, What, in his view, is the problem to be solved, what 
the conflict to be settled by a reconciliation? What is it, in the 
view of those Christian thinkers who are not able to agree with 
him ? 

(a) What is Mr. Spencer’s problem and reconciliation? There 
is need to look a little carefully into this problem which has been 
covered up under his philosophy of indefiniteness. 

Science, according to the philosopher, is equivalent to the evolu- 
tion hypothesis. All existences in the universe are accounted for 
by the integration of matter and the dissipation of motion. The 
scheme takes in the immensities and eternities. If this be so 
there is no need of an external Will, as claimed in Religion—in 
fact, there is no room left for such a Will. The real solution, 
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therefore, consists in the abolition of such a will, of God, and of 
Religion. 

The Reconciliation must deal with ‘‘ the vital element in all 
religion.’? This is variously stated: ‘‘ A problem to be solved ”’ 
(F. P., p. 44); ‘‘A mystery ever pressing for interpretation ’’ (p, 
44); ‘* The inscrutableness of creation ’’ (p. 45), ete. ‘‘ If Religion 
and Science are to be reconciled, the basis of reconciliation must 
be this deepest, widest and most certain of all facts—that the 
Power which the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable ”’ 
(p. 46). 

The Reconciliation is to be effected by bringing both Religion 
and Science to acknowledge that there is an insoluble ‘‘ problem 
to be solved.’’ Directly this acknowledgment is made, they are 
at one in that particular; and it matters not what is to be said or 
thought about the altogether secondary subject of how it ts to be 
solved. It is asif John Doe and Richard Roe had a quarrel, in- 
volving the title to property valued at millions of dollars. They 
come before the court to have the matter settled. Forgetting all 
about the trifling matter of the property at stake, the Judge con- 
fines himself to the ‘‘ vital element ”’ in all lawsuits, namely, that 
there is a quarrel. He addresses the parties: ‘‘ John Doe, do 
you acknowledge that you have a quarrel with Richard Roe ?’’ 
‘* Yes.’’ ‘* Richard Roe, do you acknowledge that you have a 
quarrel with John Doe?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘' That settles the matter 
between you. The parties are reconciled ; the problem is solved ; 
since you have both acknowledged that there is a quarrel to be 
settled, a problem to be solved. The case is dismissed.’’? So Mr. 
Spencer proposes, in the first instance, to reconcile Religion and 
Science. 

But let the philosopher present his solution a little more fully, 
that it may be clear that this is the real gist of it: 

«If Religion and Science are to be reconciled, the basis of thig reconciliation 
must be this deepest, widest, and most certain of all facts: that the Power which 
the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.’’ 

The attainment of the reconciliation on this basis he makes the 
goal of the ages : 

‘‘The consciousness of an Inscrutable Power, manifested to us through all 
phenomena, has been growing ever clearer ; and must eventually be freed from its 
imperfections. The certainty that on the one hand such a Power exists, while on 
the other hand its nature transcends intuition and is beyond imagination, is the 
certainty toward which intelligence has from the first been progressing. To this 
conclusion Science inevitably arrives as it reaches its confines ; while to this con- 
clusion Religion is irresistibly driven by criticism. And satisfying as it does the 
demands of the most rigorous logic, at the same time it gives the religious senti- 


ment its widest possible sphere of action, it is the conclusion we are bound to. 
accept without reserve or qualification.”’ 
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In the mutual acknowledgment of an ‘‘ Inscrutable Power’’ the 
reconciliation is to consist. Religion must say humbly and mod- 
estly: ‘‘ The critics—chiefly Mr. Spencer—have swept away all 
my supposed treasures. I bow to the inevitable and acknowledge 
that I have nothing left but faith in an Inscrutable Power.”’ 
Science will then say: ‘‘ I have explained—chiefly by the aid of 
Mr. Spencer—all the existences of the universe, by the redistribution 
of matter and motion, and all that is my certain and permanent 
treasure ; but I cannot tell whence matter and motion came, nor 
how they came to be such as they are; I must therefore remand 
this problem to the region of the unknown and unknowable, and 
fall back upon faith in an Inscrutable Power.’’ Are not the two 
entirely at one? They both have as common property faith in an 
‘¢ Inserutable Power ’’—. e., they have both acknowledged that 
they know that they do not know anything, and cannot know any- 
thing, in the premises / 

The philosopher is supremely satisfied that he has reached the 
goal at last. Let us see what possessions he has left to him. 
Science has gained the perfect philosophy, in the scheme of Evolu- 
tion; but Religion is left bankrupt. We had vainly thought that 
our divine religion, as Christianity, had stood the test of toward 
nineteen centuries, and in its Mosaic form of as many centuries 
more, and in its Adamic form of almost as many more centuries ; 
but this Rab-Mag of the philosophers has puffed out the light 
with a few metaphysical breaths and consigned the world to total 
darkness. All that is left of religion is reverence for the ‘‘ funda- 
mental verity,’’ the Inscrutable Power, the impersonal philosophic 
Bosh, of the universe. Everything beyond this, Mr. Spencer tells 
us, is delusion and superstition. To think of God as the Christian 
habitually thinks of Him, attributing to Him such attributes as 
intelligence or will, justice or benevolence, is not only highly 
unphilosophical, but extremely impious and blasphemous as well. 
In furtively rebuking his great authority, Dean Mansell, for being, 
like Paul, ‘‘ too religious,” he goes into the hysterics of philos- 
ophy, and lamentingly assures all the world, that ‘‘ volumes might 
be written on the impicty of the pious’’ (F. P., p. 110)! It is 
certainly grateful, when all one’s hopes are blasted, to have the 
sympathy of him whom the fates have compelled to blast them ; 
but the case is nevertheless one of the reduction of Religion to 
absolute vacuity. In looking over the results, we are inclined to 
agree with one of the keenest critics of this reconciliation busi- 
ness, when he says: 


‘¢ We do not ourselves see the practical value of such a reconciliation. What is 
the value of a mystery, of a problem to be solved, of an inscrutable power that 
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only manifests itself to us in the formula of Evolution as applied to the homo- 
geneous? It is of no scientific value. If we ask, Has it a religious value? then, 
since in Mr. Spencer’s view, this question would mean, Has it any value in 
explaining the origin of things? we would reply, It has no value. It is no item 
of knowledge ; it is no item in our emotional nature ; it is no item in our environ- 
ment to which it is necessary to adapt ourselves. Its interest to us is nil.’’* 

(6) But what is the real problem, the actual conflict, in the view 
of the advocates of Religion? Is it not possible to escape from 
the toils of the inscrutabilities, and to come out of the metaphysi- 
cal and linguistic fog into the region of clear thought ? 

It can readily be shown that religion involves, as its main ele- 
ment, the recognition of an external and superior Will upon which 
ian and the universe are dependent. Men, reasoning from the 
workings of the human will, are apt to connect with this external 
Will the idea of changeableness, caprice. Science, in studying 
the universe, finds that, so far as its investigations reach, the 
physical processes all go forward in accordance with uniform and 
general laws. In short, order reigns, nature is uniform. The ten- 
dency of irreligious Science is to insist upon it that there is never 
a break in the fixed order. The universe is—as the evolution 
hypothesis teaches—from eternity to eternity one rigid system of 
mechanism. 

It is along the line of these two erroneous assumptions that the 
conflict arises. 

Science claims too much when it claims that the ‘‘ uniformity of 
nature ’’ is an intuitive truth (it does not stand any of the accepted 
tests of such truth); and when it insists that the universe is 
merely a physical system of rigid mechanism without a single 
break in the eternities, and with which therefore no external Will 
ever interferes, it is equally wide of the truth. There is a moral 
system of the universe rising above and dominating the physical 
system. It is manifest that man’s will can use the mechanism, 
just because of the rigid order, with marvelous ease and effective- 
ness. Much more then can a higher Will so use it. Moreover, 
Science claims more than it can prove, when it affirms that there 
has never been a break in the physical nexus of things in the past, 
and never will be in the future. Science is only of the brief to-day 
between the eternities, only of this mere hand-breadth of space 
within the immensities. Indeed, abundant testimony is at hand 
to prove the contrary, to the satisfaction of such men as Bacon and 
Newton, as Herschel and Faraday—of any reasonable man. 

Both Science and Religion are in error, when they attribute to 
the external, supreme Will, the capriciousness found in the human 
and finite will. Caprice is not a characteristic of will as such, but 


* Guthrie, On Mr. Spencer’s Formula of Evolution, pp. 185, 186. 
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of finite and fallible will, in which the purposes change with new 
knowledge or altered motives. Given infinite Wisdom back of 
the infinite Power, and there naturally results the uniformity that 
we see in nature. Given the moral aim of the universe, rising 
above the physical, and the variations—in creation, miracles, 
providence—from the rigid physical order insisted upon by the 
extreme evolutionist, are no longer breaches of uniformity, but 
become simply parts in a higher order and a wider plan. 

This is the conflict to be reconciled, the problem to be solved— 
the coéxistence of an external Will, freely ordaining and controll- 
ing all things, and a physical universe in which uniformity reigns. 
The consideration of the one furnishes the sphere of Religion ; 
that of the other, the sphere of Science: and there is no necessity 
for any irrepressible conflict between the two except as loose 
thinkers perversely insist upon having such conflict. We half 
incline to agree with a sentiment of the late Dr. Whedon, uttered 
several years ago, in criticising the kind of literature produced by 
such spirits, that ‘‘ the conflict and reconciliation business is 
entirely overdone, and is fast becoming an indication of hopeless 


imbecility ’’ on the part of those who are devoted to it. 


’ eo 


his ‘* inseru- 
will furnish us very little aid in the problem. All 


Mr. Spencer's ‘‘ far more transcendent mystery,’ 
table power,”’ 


the God he would leave us is a power or force, concerning which 
(not whom) we can know absolutely nothing, which has neither 
intelligence nor will—which, in fact, cannot be regarded even as a 
force, since matter and force ‘‘ are mere symbols,’’ generalized 
modes of the manifestation of an inscrutable something, ‘‘ no 


more real existences than the a and y of the algebraist are real 
existences.”’ 

But to sum up the results of our criticism. In all his ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of the Unknowable,”’ Mr. Spencer does not present a single 
principle in any intelligible and legitimate sense of that word. 
His universal postulate, the criterion of all truth, is false and 
worthless, and this leaves his whole structure baseless. His 
ultimate ideas of religion, in addition to being false and practically 
worthless, are neither ‘‘ ultimate ” nor ‘‘ ideas.’’ If he has rightly 
rejected the three common theories of the origin of the universe, 
the Inscrutable Power must go with them. His teaching regard- 
ing the nature of the world rests on the absurd and long since 
exploded views of Mansell and Hamilton. His ultimate ideas of 
Science yield only a universal ‘‘ignoramus,’’ and are neither 
‘‘ultimate,’’ “scientific,’’ nor ‘‘ideas.’’ His theory of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge is based upon the exploded teachings of 
Hamilton, and is therefore untenable and false. His reconciliation 
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of science and religion is of as little value as the so-called ideas 
by which he prepares the way for it, being arrived at by the reduc- 
tion of the notion of religion to vacuity, without even grappling 
with the real elements of the great problem involved. In fine, 
‘the Principles of the Unknowable’’ is Spencerian assumption 
and assertion obscuring every genuine issue by the philosophy of 
indefiniteness and Spencerian verbosity. It has neither scientific 
nor philosophic value, and meets no religious needs of the human 
soul. Philosophy being the Science of Principles, this is PAtlos- 
ophy without principles. 
New York. D. S. GREGORY. 





VI. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELDT, MARTYR OR TRAITOR. 
VI (Continued*), 


ECTION 6. Barneveldt’s Guilt.—Was the great Advocate 
guilty of the crime of lese-majesty, or was he condemned on 
a trumped-up charge, invented at the instigation of a relentless 
political opponent ? Did Maurice of Nassau aim at the complete 
destruction of all the leaders of the hated Arminian faction, who 
barred the way to the attainment of his ambitious designs, or was 
his conduct, in this connection, honorable and inspired by motives 
of patriotism ? 

Questions like these are, to this very day, sure to arouse bitter 
partisan wranglings in the Netherlands. Their answers are not 
easily given. The reading of the Verhooren will necessarily pro- 
duce different effects in different minds. There are but few excep- 
tions, if any, to the general law that every man is determined by 
his race, his environment, the age in which he is born, and by 
his early training. Absolute objectivity is well-nigh impossible. 
All of us look at men and events and tendencies through the in- 
evitable medium of our own individuality. The persone dramatis 
in this trial strike us differently, as we look at them from different 
angles of view. The characters themselves are wholly different, 
as they appear in different attitudes. Hugo Grotius, the writer of 
the almost abjectly fawning plea for clemency, addressed to Mau- 
rice on the day of his apprehension, is a person different beyond 
the possibility of recognition from that other and certainly far 
more manly Grotius, who wrote the Narrative of the Origin and 
Progress of the Troubles in Church and State-+ The sources of 
information are still far from complete and what we possess some- 
what reminds us of the changing and shifting lights of the aurora 
borealis. As yet no one can speak apodictically, and the possi- 
bility exists that a definite and final judgment on this remarkable 
State trial may forever belong to the pia vota; inasmuch as even 

* From this REVIEW for October, 1898, pp. 636-658. 


t Verhaal van den Oorsprong en den Voortgang der onlusten in Kerk en Staat. 
7erhooren van Hugo de Groot, 87, 355. 
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far clearer evidence of the innocence or guilt of the Advocate of 
Holland and his associates than we now possess would still be con- 
sidered through the denaturalizing medium of inveterate prejudice 
and preoccupation. But notwithstanding all this there is some 
ground for the statement of Mr. Van den Bergh: “ Now only after 
the principal documents of this remarkable trial are accessible to 
every historian, it will be possible to pass an impartial judgment 
on Barneveldt’s guilt or innocence and on the question whether the 
accusations were proven or not.” * It is at least more possible than 
it was some years ago. But even with all those documents before 
him, the historian had better speak with bated breath, unless he 
be intimately acquainted with the history of Dutch constitutional 
law and jurisprudence. 

Not possessing those qualifications, the author of these pages 
can only endeavor to cause the rays of light, hitherto gathered, to 
converge on the scaffold of John of Barneveldt and to essay a 
strictly personal opinion. All that hitherto had been attempted 
has simply been an effort to meet the charges of the Arminians 
and of Motley, their chief recent.exponent, against the compe- 
tency of the tribunal and the fairness of Barneveildt’s trial, and 
we will beware of speaking dogmatically on the latter’s guilt or 
innocence. But passing a final verdict and having a personal con- 
viction based on the aspect of facts as seen from one’s own point 
of view, are two essentially different things. Such convictions 
therefore as the author has he will gladly share with his indulgent 
reader, leaving the latter perfectly free to arrive at a different 
conclusion from his own. 

One of the last words of Barneveldt, spoken on the scaffold, 
was this: ‘‘ Men do not believe that I am a traitor to the country. 
I have acted uprightly and piously, as a good patriot, and as such 
I shall die.’’ Groen van Prinsterer, in a most appreciative com- 
ment on the Advocate’s life, says: ‘‘ He may have sinned in good 
faith.’+ In the third edition of his history of the Netherlands 
(1863), this celebrated scholar has accentuated his conviction of 
the guilt of Barneveldt; yet he expresses his sorrow that the sen- 
tence of death was executed. He says: ‘‘ Such was the sad end of 
the septuagenarian statesman, whose headstrong and daring advo- 
cacy of an aristocratic principle, till it grew to be a violation of 
conscience, brought the country into disturbance and danger; but 
about whose good faith and patriotism even when he erred, no 
one may doubt.’’ And this man, who had a conviction of Barne- 
veldt’s guilt, it was who, led by his admiration of the Advocate’s 
eminent and undying services to the State, proposed in 1874 that 


* Intendit, ete., 8. t Gesch. van het Vad., i, 249. 
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**in the name of the nation a statue be erected to Barneveldt.”’ 
A sure proof that one may recognize the guilt of the Advocate and 
have an open eye for the dreadful possibilities of his later destruc- | 
tive policy, to the hurt of the Republic; and yet admire his 
previous and incalculable services to the State and feel the debt of 
gratitude, which the nation owes him for those services. It is 
said that Arnold, in his notorious Georgian raid, captured an 
American patriot and put the question to him, What would be 
done to him, should he surrender to the Continental forces. The 
reply is said to have been: ‘‘ Sir, they would cut off the leg that 
was wounded in your country’s service, and bury it with military 
honors. The rest of you they would hang on a gibbet.”’ 

Barneveldt was unanimously condemned, though several of the 
judges would fain have saved his life and would have been content 
had the sentence of the leader been equal in severity to that of his 
coadjutors. One of the finest men on the commission, Prof. 
Junius, made a strong effort to save his life; but when the events 
which transpired at Utrecht were rehearsed, in which Barneveldt, 
without a shadow of right to interfere, had been the avowed leader 
of a movement which directly led to open rebellion and civil war, 
and in which the sputtering flame had been held ominously near 
the loaded mine—he, too, reluctantly acquiesced in the sentence 
of death, sadly saying, ‘‘ the State demands an example.”’ 

What, then, was the character of Barneveldt’s crime against the 
State, described by the judges as ‘‘ high treason’’ or ‘‘ lese- 
majesty?’’ This offense may be of two kinds. Arnold, the 
traitor of American history, was guilty of this crime. His sin 
against the commonweal was a type of treason ab extra, consisting 
ina premeditated and well-defined plan to ruin the country by 
delivering its key into the hands of the enemy. He was guilty of 
treason and would have been executed for treason had he been 
apprehended, even though the treasonable act was never con. 
summated, to the country’s ruin. Jefferson Davis was also charged 
with treason, and yet his crime was of a totally different nature. 
He sinned against the Union ad intra, that is to say, he attempted 
to dismember the Union and threatened thus to obstruct its peace- 
ful future. And yet he undoubtedly acted in good faith and fully 
believed that the sovereignty of individual States warranted them 
in forcibly resisting the claims of the Federal Government. Ac- 
cording to his view of the Union, the sovereign rights of an indi- 
vidual State were supreme, and the central government had neither 
right, nor warrant, in the Constitution, for interfering in the affairs 
of the various States forming the Union. And yet Jefferson 
Davis was held to be guilty of treason and was charged accord- 
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ingly, although all proceedings were finally abandoned against 
him through that beautiful spirit of magnanimity which, even in 
the face of Lincoln’s assassination, would not enforce the laws 
against treason, enacted in 1862. But who doubts that this man, 
had he lived two centuries earlier, would have paid with his life 
for the part he took in the war of the Rebellion ? 

Ugly rumors had filled the air, for many years before the great 
trial, about Barneveldt’s foreign relations. Whether the substan- 
tiating facts were behind those rumors or not, the rumors them- 
selves were sad and disquieting facts. Was there any foundation 
for those rumors? Who can tell? There is rarely much smoke 
without some fire. If Barneveldt was utterly innocent, he was 
the most persistently maligned man that ever lived. For years 
before his death the country was deluged with caricatures, lam- 
poons, broadsides, street songs and gossips, all of them aimed at 
the Advocate, and all alike animated by a spirit of bitter and 
implacable antagonism and distrust. The public evidently sus- 
pected a Jekyll and Hyde development beneath the unruffled 
exterior of the calm and self-possessed Advocate. The great 
chess-game of political diplomacy is a dark and intricate one. 
The fact that Barneveldt’s touch was felt everywhere in Kurope 
may have formed the shifting background, on which the alert 
suspicions of a proverbially suspicious people readily traced the 
tokens of his guilt. 

The peculiar organization of the Republic of which he was the 
recognized leader, and the peculiar nature of the office which he 
filled, served to throw his personality into the background. The 
ever-pregnant brain, the restless and almost ubiquitous hand, the 
trenchant pen, the quick and eloquent speech of the uncrowned 
king of the Republic were felt, understood and obeyed by the 
princes, statesmen and soldiers of his day in many a dangerous 
crisis. And yet it was never John of Barneveldt who spoke to 
the world, but the young and mighty Republic, incarnated in 
‘¢ The High and Mighty Lords, the States General, my masters.”’ 
At once uplifted and glorified and yet made invisible by the 
shadowy title of his office, the great Advocate was ceaselessly at 
work at his endless task. If any one doubts it, let him visit the 
Dutch archives and glance at the mountains of original documents, 
where he will be filled with amazement at finding the hiero- 
glyphics of Barneveldt literally everywhere in the alcoves alloted 
to the period of his long public service. ‘‘ Letters to princes, to 
generals, to ambassadors; resolutions of State councils, of sover- 
eign assemblies, of mercantile corporations, of Great India com- 
panies; extensive and profound opinions, both judicial and his- 
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torical, about pending European questions; considerations of 
domestic policy; treaties between the great Powers, roughly 
blocked out; instructions for the accomplishment of weighty 
missions; plans even for European campaigns; combinations 
as extensive as Christendom; scientific expeditions and discov- 
eries, which were to be made tributary to the extension of the 
power of the Republic—all these papers, now covered with the 
ironical dust of ages, written in a handwriting which causes 
Barneveldt’s penwork to resemble cipher, were at one time neatly 
copied and provided with the great seal of the proud burgher- 
aristocracy, the object of the close attention of the entire civilized 
world.’’* This striking pen picture is not exaggerated, and it gives 
us a clue to the endless possibilities for misunderstanding and mis- 
construction, in which the Advocate’s life abounded ; and also (why 
deny it?) to the existence of temptations and pitfalls which 
might have ruined a stronger soul than his. Why the persistency 
of those rumors, if there had been no ground for suspicion at all? 

In the document, sent by the States General to the several pro- 
vinces, referring to Barneveldt’s case, and dated May 19, 1619, 
mention is made of ‘‘ several other points of accusation against the 
prisoner, of which nothing is said in the sentence, which gave 
great cause of doubt as to Barneveldt’s relation to the enemy.’’ 
None of these ‘‘ points of accusation ’’ are mentioned in the sen- 
tence and few in the ‘‘ Intendit.’’ But does not the fact that the 
States General, a body not given to gossip, mentions ‘‘ these 
points,” in a public State document, give us food for serious 
reflection ? 

And it must be admitted that the candid historian finds many 
things in this complicated life which await further explanation. 

1. Motley himself agrees that ‘‘ the crown of the Netherlands 
was secretly coveted by Henry IV.”’+ There is a good deal of 
mystery about the present of 20,000 florins, then a royal sum, 
which Barneveldt, who was a special favorite of Henry, received 
at the latter’s hands. This mystery is by no means dispelled by 
the explanation of the Advocate, adopted by his friends, that he 
had received this royal present ‘‘ for certain legal and other private 
services, previously rendered, for which the king professed himself 
too poor at the time to pay him.’’{ The fee was altogether dis- 
proportionate to any personal service, which the Advocate might 
have rendered Henry, and remains a mystery. Moreover, his oath 
of office forbade its acceptance. 

2. he same air of mystery attaches, till this day, to the 
memorable battle of Nieuwpoort (1600), into which Prince 
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Maurice—against his will, and contrary to his every military 
instinct—had been forced, as into a death-trap, by the Advocate. 
How he ever got out of it remains an equal mystery, for Maurice 
himself considered the victory of that day little less than miracu- 
lous. ‘* God has blessed,’’ wrote the historian Reid, ‘‘ this expe- 
dition so imprudently commenced. The danger to which the 
country was exposed was so terrible that, for the very thought of 
it, I cannot yet rejoice. Barneveldt and the long-robed people had 
pushed us to the very verge of the abyss. God, however, has not 
willed to allow us to perish.’’* The best excuse for the Advo- 
cate’s conduct in this instance, which his friends are able to make, 
is that he was not guilty of perfidy, but of carelessness.t 

8. Another unexplained mystery is the cruel treatment which 
Francois Aersens, originally his protégé and friend, later his mortal 
enemy, received at his hands. When he was still an honored 
envoy-plenipotentiary at Paris, his entire private correspondence 
with the advocate was copied and sent to the French court, inevita- 
bly necessitating his recall by the Dutch government. This 
enormous crime, one of the most perfidious things conceivable, 
was committed, as was said, by a clerk in Barneveldt’s office.t 
But why was this crime not ferreted out and adequately punished ? 
There exactly lies the trouble ; for it is sure that the whole affair 
was hushed up and that all serious investigation of the matter was 
choked off; and far more than a possibility exists that Barneveldt 
connived at, if he did not instigate, this wickedness, in order that 
he might rid himself of an envoy whose acuteness was at that 
period rather undesirable for his own deep and ever-changing 
plans. Motley has a poor opinion of Aersens, who called this 
conduct, and justly so, ‘‘a notable treason; but Cardinal de 
Richelieu, whose verdict ought to have some weight, says of him 
that Aersens was ‘‘ one of the three greatest statesmen known to 
him,’’§$ an estimate of his worth which seems substantiated by the 
fact that Aersens enjoyed the unlimited confidence of Frederik 
Henry, Maurice’s successor, even more than of the latter. This 
fact is all the more eloquent since Frederik Henry was diametri- 
cally opposed to the ecclesiastical position which his predecessor 
occupied, and therefore also to that of Aersens, who had been one 
of his brother’s chief advisers. If Barneveldt excelled as a states- 
man, no Dutch contemporary, and few contemporaries anywhere, 
excelled Aersens in the field of diplomacy. He is said to have 
been the author of two pamphlets which stirred the country to 

* Maur. et Barn., 9. fF Ibid:, 10. 
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the core.* One of these is possibly the keenest pamphlet ever 
published in Holland.+ The weak side of Barneveldt’s domestic 
policy was therein laid bare in a way which beforehand made the 
Verantwoording of Grotius of 1622 superfluous. The treatment of 
this man by the Advocate is a matter which will need a great deal 
of explanation to make it satisfactory. 

4, It is, moreover, a well-established fact that there were. very 
close connections between the Arminian party and the Spanish 
Netherlands. Later treasonable intrigues against the government, 
whether in Zeeland or Overisel or in Friesland or in Holland, 
ordinarily originated with the remnant of the Arminian party. 
And it is at least worthy of remark that the Spanish Netherlands, 
and notably the city of Antwerp, became the rendezvous of the 
exiled Arminians. If any one entertains any doubt as to the 
destructive effects on the Union of the policy inaugurated by 
Barneveldt and his friends, let him study the course of events in 
the Republic thirty years later. The religious question was now 
a dead issue, but it was plainly shown that deep below it another 
motive had been at work. As has been said before, the real 
issue was that of decentralization; and that issue was possessed of 
tenacious vitality. Barneveldt’s execution did not and could not 
kill it. In 1648 and 1649 the States of Holland partially accom- 
plished what they were striving for in the early part of the cen- 
tury, and succeeded in temporarily defying the general government. 
They reduced the army of the Republic on their own account, 
and against the protests of the Union, and they replaced it in 
part by their own soldiery. Thus the Republic was brought to 
the verge of ruin. The stadholder, Prince William IJ, passed 
through a series of the most keenly humiliating affronts, which he 
suffered at the hands of the proud city magistrates. The people 
were with him, as they had been with Maurice; and like the 
latter, he saved the country by a coup d’état, by which the ring- 
leaders of the opposition were apprehended and incarcerated in the 
historic fortress of Loevenstein. Groen van Prinsterer tells us 
in this connection that, in the opinion of the Prince, there was 
deliberate treason at work. ‘Six days before the coup d'état he 
declared to a trusted friend that he had seen a letter from London, 
in which it was stated that Parliament had promised to send 
assistance to the amount of 10,000 men, there being a list of the 
colonels and officers in the paper.’’+ Is it possible that the points 
of accusation against Barneveldt, of which the judges spoke in 

* Their titles were: De gulden legende van den nieuwen St. Jan and Noodwen- 


digh ende levendigh Discours. 
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their report to the States General, ‘‘ which gave great cause for 
suspicion that he had an eye upon the enemy,’’* refer to a similar 
state of affairs ? 

5. And in connection with the above, it is well to mention a 
statement of Barneveldt’s, quoted by Wagenaar, one of his own 
partisans :¢ ‘‘ Through van Oostrum, his confidential friend, Barne- 
veldt had said at Utrecht that they would checkmate the Prince. 
If he threatened violence, the States of Holland had decided to 
raise from 8000 to 10,000 troops, to occupy the principal places, 
and then to tell the Prince that, unless he kept quiet, they would, 
with Holland and Utrecht, join the archduke, which could be done, 
since a compact was made by which liberty of religion was guar- 
anteed.’? Motley knows of this incident, but in his usual off- 
hand way he stamps it as ‘‘ an idiotic and circumstantial state- 
ment.’’{ But every candid reader will admit that this denuncia- 
tion of Motley is more than counterbalanced by the fact that 
Arminian historians relate it as history. 

Taking all these things into consideration, it is easy to see that 
there was some ground for the dark suspicions and rumors concern- 
ing Barneveldt’s relations to outside parties. It must be admitted 
that, as far as historic evidence is concerned, no overt acts are 
proved to have beencommitted. But it is equally certain that it 
needs no undue stretching of the imagination, when we consider 
to what lengths bitter partisanship drove the contestants for the 
control of affairs, to picture to ourselves certain contingencies 
under which Barneveldt might attempt to save, what he con- 
sidered ‘‘ the liberties of Holland,’’ by a desperate move in the 
direction of a foreign alliance, rather than yield to his antagonist, 
once his friend and now his bitterest enemy, the victory of the 
principle of centralization. Thus undoubtedly the reference to 
“other points of accusation’? in the circular letters of the 
general government to the various provinces is to be explained. 
‘There were data at hand for serious suspicion, perhaps even more 
than that—so much seems certain from the report of the judges ; 
but it is equally sure that these points did not determine the sen- 
tence. Barneveldt was not condemned as a traitor, in the accepted 
sense of the word. 

But why did these judges, having these ‘‘ other points of accu- 
sation’’ before them, not push this part of the investigation to the 
utmost ? The answer is not far to seek. Consider for a moment 
the condition of the United Netherlands at the time of Barne- 
veldt’s trial in 1619. The truce with Spain was running to its 
close and the bitter determination to subjugate the provinces was 
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as strong as ever in every Spanish breast. Henry IV, the natural 
ally of the Dutch Republic, was dead; the present government ot 
France cared nothing for the policy of the late crafty king, and 
kept in close touch with the powers at Madrid. By intermarriage 
these two great kingdoms were now natural confederates. The 
‘‘ thirty-years’ war’’ had virtually commenced when on that fatal 
23d of May, 1618, Slawata and Martinitz, together with Fabricius, 
were flung from the windows of the council chamber of the 
Hradschin, at Prague, by the infuriated Bohemians. The heavens 
were lowering and the thunder of war was rumbling all along the 
European horizon, giving ample warning of the dreadful storm 
which was soon to burst in its wild fury. The Cleve-Berg ques- 
tion was still unsettled. Spinola, the great Spanish general, a foe- 
man worthy of Maurice’s steel, was holding the strategic key to 
the Rhine situation. James I of England, the royal harlequin of 
the seventeenth century, who ‘rarely said anything that was 
foolish and never did anything that was wise,” was playing a deep 
game, both with the Netherlands and with Spain; and it was an 
open question whether he were most to be feared asa friend or as a 
foe. Suppose that, in this environment, Barneveldt’s foreign rela- 
tions had undeniably pointed to treason ab extra, it would still 
have been impossible for his judges to have pushed this matter 
and to convict him on the charge of open treason, or even to make 
a public statement to this effect. All that they would dare to do 
is exactly what they did—to publish the fact of their suspicions. 
We do not now determine whether we have sufficient grounds to 
conclude that Barneveldt in his old age was disloyal to the cause 
of the Union; but it seems evident that, even if he had been 
guilty, the political situation and the environment of the Republic 
were such that the judges would not have dared to touch the 
matter at all. To have found the great Advocate guilty of trea- 
sonable conspiracy with the enemy would at once have plunged 
the Republic in a war, for which she was not and could not be 
prepared. Such a verdict would immediately have been consid- 
ered a casus belli by the power or powers interested in such con- 
spiracy. 

But Barneveldt was condemned for other things than foreign 
treason. Before us lies the whole text of the sentence. Motley 
gives a garbled account of its contents, and then says: ‘‘ This is 
the substance of the sentence, amplified by repetitions and exas- 
perating tautology into thirty or forty pages.”* It must have 
been a queer text of the sentence, which he saw. True, it is 
somewhat lengthy, somewhat repetitious and tautologous, in 
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accordance with the habits of speech of the day, but the forty or 
fifty pages of which Motley speaks contain not quite 3900 words, 
and the document is a dignified and strong State paper, sometimes 
rising into absolute impressiveness and massive eloquence. In sub- 
stance it is as follows: Barneveldt has, against the fundamental 
laws of the United Netherlands, brought into confusion the relig- 
ious condition of the country ; in several transactions with foreign 
powers he has revealed secrets of State and has assumed sovereign 
rights and authority, without the knowledge and codperation of 
the general power, thus usurping the government of the Republic ;* 
for the support of his faction, under all kinds of pretenses, he has 
fed the fire of discord and has raised suspicions and acrimony 
between the different provinces; he has invaded the rights of 
several judicial tribunals; he has urged the city magistrates 
to strengthen their cause by hired soldiers, bound by an oath of 
obedience to themselves alone, to the exclusion of the legitimate 
authorities, provided by law; he has established a league between 
eight large cities of Holland to devise means for actual resistance 
and mutual support therein, and he has secretly plotted with his 
accomplices to this end, in private places and unusual times; he 
has tried to withdraw the common soldiers from their oath of 
obedience to the States General and of His Excellency the Stad- 
holder; contrary to his oath and instruction, he has received large 
suns of money from foreign potentates, lords and colleges, without 
acquainting therewith the proper authorities; he has caused to 
be offered to the States of Utrecht all assistance of advice and 
material aid to hinder the cassation of the ‘*‘ Waardgelders,” 
even going to the length of fomenting actual rebellion against the 
proper authorities; all of which has tended to bring not only 
Utrecht, but also the whole country and the person of His Excel- 
lency into the greatest danger ; he has deliberately and repeatedly, 
both at home and abroad, accused Prince Maurice of aspiring to 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands. These and many other points 
of accusation are rehearsed in the sentence, not, however, strictly 
in the order here given. The sentence then reads as follows: 
‘* Thereby and by all his further machinations and conspiracies it 
has followed that States have been formed within States, govern- 
ment within government, and new alliances within and against the 
Union; that a general perturbation, both ecclesiastical and_politi- 
cal, has been occasioned in the condition of the country ; that the 


* Foreign relations belonged exclusively to the prerogative of the States General, 
but the States of Holland, under Barneveldt’s leadership had not scrupled to 
invade their rights, which was not germane to their power and a violation of the 
‘* Union”? (Algen. Gesch. des Ned. Volks, x. 63). 
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finances are exhausted and that the country has been put to the 
expense of several millions; that universal distrust and discord 
have entered between the allies and the citizens of this land; that 
the Union is broken, the country has been rendered incapable of 
its own defense and is put in peril of being compelled to fall into 
some shameful act or into entire destruction ; all of which ought 
not to be tolerated in a well-directed government, but should be 
punished as an example to others. Wherefore, after ripe delibera- 
tion and consideration of all that refers to this matter and has led 
to their decision, the Lords judges as aforesaid, doing justice in the 
name and by authority of the High aforementioned’ Lords, the 
States General of the United Netherlands, have condemned the 
prisoner and do hereby condemn him to be brought to the Bin- 
nenhof, to the place prepared therefor, and there to be executed 
with the sword, so that death shall follow; and they declare all 
his possessions confiscated.’’** Surely this document can safely be 
compared with others of a similar nature; it is anything but 
puerile, rambling and incoherent, as the friends of the condemned 
have depicted it. 

The reading of the sentence affords us some glimpses of the 
dark abyss on the brink of which the Union trembled, through 
the treachery and conspiracy of the Arminian faction. The acts 
here set forth were proven, and were not denied by the accused ; 
and most of them were undoubtedly committed by Barneveldt and 
his associates under the firm conviction that they were heroically 
battling for the ancient liberties of individual provinces. The 
question between the Advocate and his judges was therefore not 
one of facts, but of the interpretation of facts. And the issue 
between most of the partisans of Barneveldt and their opponents 
is not one of guilt or innocence, but one of the penalty imposed 
for the acts committed.+t Dr. Jorissen, who considers the Advo- 
cate a martyr, still acknowledges: ‘‘ It was in everv way fair and 
just that the statesman who incited to all these things should be 
removed.’’+ Just so, but how? By simple dismissal from office ? 
But on what grounds? If he were innocent of the things with 
which he was charged, removal would have been the cruelest 
injustice. If he were guilty, his crime was a black one, for then 
he had prostituted the trust, which the general government had so 
amply put in him, to base ends. Knowing the laws of the land, 
he violated them. Looked up to by all, he plotted in secret con- 


* Historie van het leven en sterven, ete., 280. 
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claves against the Union. Knowing better than any living man 
the dangers which beset the Republic, he deliberately turned the 
ship’s prow toward the rocks and the breakers. Understanding 
the import of all the articles of the ‘‘ Union of Utrecht ’’ better 
than any one else, he violated its fundamental principle*by open- 
ing the way for an assured disruption of the alliance between the 
provinces. If he were guilty, his crime was lese-majesty, treason- 
able conduct against the fatherland. That crime must be pun- 
ished aceording to the principles of judgment then in vogue, and 
either death or life imprisonment stared him in the face ; and who 
can doubt but, of the two, death was by far the preferable for the 
proud spirit who but yesterday was the uncrowned king of the, 
Republic. Even Wagenaar, Barneveldt’s own partisan, acknowl- 
edges that the entire question of the justice or injustice of the 
sentence pronounced hinges on this one point—whether the States 
General exercised supreme authority in the Union, or whether the 
provinces were sovereign in their own spheres. If the first be 
true, he says, ‘‘ they were surely guilty.”* The very core of the 
question is therefore that of the relative powers of the provincial 
and federal governments. And inasmuch as both sides have ever 
had, and very likely ever will have, their own ardent advocates, 
it is not likely that a unanimous verdict will ever be obtained. 
From the very date of the trial opinions have differed. Says 
Mdward Grimestone, in his quaint old chronicles (1627): ‘* Con- 
cerning his death the coniectures of men were differente, as their 
affections were diuerse. Some, whose iudgements were not 
euenly balanced, but inclined to partialitie, thought his execution 
to be an act of policie, rather than iustice, because he was incoin- 
patible with the house of Nassau, and was aduerse, if not alto- 
vether opposite, to the Caluinian faction, Others, who could see 
light through a transparent bodie and knew of his guiltines by the 
circumstance of his actions, thought that his punishment did light 
upon him by the iust iudgement of God, whose hands are of iron 
execution, although his feet are of a leaden approach, being sure 
though slow in punishing such disloyal persons, as Barnevelt and 
his associates were.’’+ ° 

Look at the Advocate’s conduct during the last few years of his 
administration from whatever point of view you choose, and 
everywhere you are confronted with the charge of disloyalty to 
the Union. The course on which he steered his party led directly 
to disruption. His whole final domestic policy impresses one as 
unworthy of his former career, as treasonable to the best interests 
of the Republic, as tending to destroy the Union, whether it was 
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intended so or not. The admonition of the great ‘‘ father of his 
country,’ Prince William I—‘‘ Fittingly maintain and preserve 
your Union’’*—holds good for the United Provinces, for the 
Swiss Confederacy, for the United States of America, for the Ger- 
man empire, for all unions and for all time. ‘‘ United we stand, 
divided we fall.’? Union was and is life ; dismemberment was and is 
death. That such dismemberment was contemplated by Barne- 
veldt and his faction, or at least that it must have followed, as the 
thunderelap follows the lightning-bolt, from his policy, had the 
whole plan he had in mind matured, no man can doubt. On this 
point at least there is little disagreement. And this verdict deter- 
mines our judgment of Barneveldt’s guilt and trial. ‘“ The violent 
measures in the matter of religion, the levying of ‘ Waardgel- 
ders,’ the exhortations to resist by force of arms all the orders of 
the general government—all these things were acts leading to the 
disruption of the union and to civil war,’ says Van Prinsterer.t+ 
The proclamation issued by the States General, under date of 
April 17, 1619, puts it in a nutshell: ‘‘ During several years past 
Church and State having been brought into great danger of utter 
destruction, through certain persons, in furtherance of their ambi- 
tious designs.’’ Ilere lay Barneveldt’s great sin. He sacrificed 
the State, yea, everything, to his personal ambition. When the 
waters rose high and the storm burst in its fury, the old Advocate 
had broken down all bridges behind him by the notorious resolu- 
tion of the 4th of August, 1617. That resolution was his death. 
It was the so-called ‘‘Sharp Resolve,” and was passed by the 
States of Holland, after a brief debate. By that resolution the 
States of Holland declared themselves supreme in their own terri- 
tory. On this basis the proposal of a national Synod was 
definitely rejected. The cities of the province were urged to main- 
tain the religious provisions hitherto made. They were empow- 
ered to enlist soldiers, who should be answerable to the civic 
magistrates only ; and thus the cities were to ‘ hinder all actuali- 
ties,’ or rather, every attempt at interference by the general 
government. The jurisdiction of the ‘‘ High Council,’’ the high- 
est court of justice in Holland, was declared null and void, in all 
cases where an appeal should be taken to this court in cases 
growing out of this resolution, and the States of Holland declared 
themselves to be the only court of appeal. It was indeed a 
‘‘ Sharp Resolve,’’ and for Barneveldt it proved the beginning of 
the end. A civil war seemed inevitable and this resolution surely 
* “Onderhoudt uwe Unie wel, bewaart uwe Unie wel ” (Bor. Auth. Stukken, 
ii. 93). 
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contained it in the germ.* It created an army besides the one 
under the captain-general. It threatened the regular soldiery of 
the Union with cassation, if they refused obedience to the prov- 
ince and cities which maintained them. 

Friend and foe alike condemn this act of Barneveldt as unwor- 
thy of his political sagacity and dreadful in its possible results. 
It created an irreparable breach between the Advocate and his 
political adversaries, and whether he was right or wrong in main- 
taining the legitimacy of the act, under the laws of Holland at 
that juncture it was a definite and distinct menace to the public 
peace and to the Union itself. It was intended as a threat; it was 
like the restless moving of the sword in the scabbard before it 
flashes out in the attack. Barneveldt’s own friends stand aghast 
at the folly and recklessness of the act. ‘‘ Its imprudence and 
insufficiency for the aim intended is apparently so clear that it is 
inconceivable how men of the sagacity of Barneveldt and Grotius 
could hope for any good results from it.’+ ‘' The enlisting of 
‘ Waardgelders,’ in order that, by force of arms, he might main- 
tain his policy of not suffering the meeting of a national Synod, 
was a deed of public rebellion against the States General, which 
would have exposed the country to a most dreadful religious war 
between its citizens.’+ And thus one might continue to quote the 
Advocate’s own friends against this act of supreme folly and blind 
obstinacy. 

Barneveldt forced the States of Holland to pass this dangerous 
resolution, in order that he might be enabled to maintain his party 
among the magistrates of the cities. He knew full well that the 
majority of the people were against him. The States wished to 
coerce that majority and thus they chose the path of violence and 
despotism.$ The measure certainly was bold and revolutionary 
in tendency, nay, more than that, it was suicidal.! No one but a 
man thoroughly blinded by the fanaticism of his convictions, as 
Barneveldt clearly was, could have seriously proposed to array a 
band of hirelings against the best-disciplined troops Europe had 
ever yet seen. The ‘‘ Grand Council” decided the ‘ Sharp 
to be unconstitutional, and yet Barneveldt pressed on 


’ 


Resolve ’ 
after his tynis fatuus. 
Even Motley is forced to admit the seriousness of this offense, 
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when he says: “ Yet to nullify the authority of the States General 
by force of arms at this supreme moment was to stultify all gov- 
ernment whatever. It was an awful dilemma, and it is difficult 
here fully to sympathize with the Advocate ; for he it was who 
inspired, without dictating, the course of the Utrecht proceedings. 
With him patriotism seemed at this moment to dwindle into 
provincialisi, the statesman to shrink into the lawyer.’’* But 
why this difficulty ‘‘ fully to sympathize with the Advocate,” if 
his cause was just and righteous? Why accuse him of ‘ pro- 
vincialisin,” if the rights of his province were unjustly violated 
by the general government; and if his course was one in pure 
defense of those rights, assailed by an assumption of authority 
not warranted in law? Let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the letter of the law was on the side of the Advocate. Was 
the maintenance of the laws and liberties of individual provinces 
the summum bonum of the Republic? Had not these individual 
provinces, in joining the Union in 1579, subordinated the weal of 
its constituent parts to the highest good of the whole? If, then, 
Barneveldt’s policy, as expressed in the ‘‘ Sharp Resolve,” inevita- 
bly pointed to civil war and the disruption of the Union, and if 
treason consists in ‘* the actual levying of war against the Union,”’ 
was he not chargeable with that crime ? He was the father of the 
entire ‘‘ Waardgelder’’ plan, and he continued to urge its execu- 
tion when the other leaders had learned to view it as a forlorn 
hope. 

To be sure, there are circumstances which explain, if they do 
not extenuate, the mistakes he committed. In the Verhooren, 
Barneveldt says: ‘‘ It is the duty of the servant to be silent 
when the master has spoken.’’+ He evidently believed that he 
was but carrying out the will of his masters, the States of Hol- 
land, when he moved swiftly onward on the descending path, 
which he himself had marked out for them. By a strange anom- 
aly the servant of the States of Holland was their master, all but 
autocratic in his absolute control of affairs.t Even Grotius, in 
trying to extenuate the implied guilt of this absolute control, can 
only say, ‘‘ that all did not always agree with him.’’ But in the 
end Barneveldt’s word was law. He was the soul; all the others, 
none excepted, were after all but the body of the party. All the 
other leaders, great as some of them were by themselves, dwindled 
into nothingness when his immense power was roused to action. 
And thus bis imprisonment and finally his death caused an utter 

*Carleton’s Letters, ii, 165. + Verhooren, 61. 
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and hopeless collapse of the Arminian cause asa _ political ten- 
dency. It was this tremendous power, which had been gradually 
established and extended, that at last caused the Advocate to 
forget himself and to make the mistakes for which he paid with 
his life. He was a man of the old regime, he had apparently 
neglected to adjust himself to a new environment which had 
originated from totally changed conditions. The Netherlands had 
been making history very fast: was he oblivious of the fact? It 
was clearly impossible to apply all the old maxims and privileges 
and grants to the new order of things: did he make his fatal 
mistakes in attempting the impossible ? 

The mutual relation of the provinces under the Burgundian 
and Austrian and Spanish regime, was utterly different from their 
necessary relations under the ‘‘ Union,’’ and no one knew it better 
than the Advocate himself. What was therefore allowable under 
their historic sovereigns, became a crime against the Republic if 
attempted under the ‘‘ Union of Utrecht.” This fact was evi- 
dently entirely overlooked by the Advocate. On the day before 
the execution, Maurice said, with tearful eyes, to Waleus: ‘ I 
am sorry for the misfortune of the Advocate. I have always 
respected him,* and often admonished him to do differently. I 
had to oppose him, because he sought to introduce a new form of 
government which must have ruined Church and State, but I 
gladly forgive him what he has done against me.” Barneveldt 
affirmed his innocence and said to the ministers: ‘‘ I will not 
accuse the judges, but I come in a time in which other funda- 
mental lines of government are followed than they used to follow.”’ 
To which the Prince later replied, ‘‘ The Advocate did not find 
those rules in the State, but he sought to introduce them.’”’*+ An 
evolutionary process was going on in the history of the Republic, 
a process in which he had been one of the main agents, and, strange 
to say, when the test came, Barneveldt was found wanting in dis- 
crimination and tried to apply the maxims of the past, without 
taking into consideration their necessary modification in the pres- 
ent. Thus in a sense both Maurice and Barneveldt were correct, 
but it is manifest that the old maxims of government and the 
ancient privileges so tenaciously defended by the Advocate, had 
seen their day and were no longer adapted to the new order of 
things. And thus Barneveldt, one of the founders of the Union, 
was, in his old age, undermining its walls, and thus he threatened 
the collapse of the whole structure. 

Now it was expressly stipulated, under Art. i of the ‘‘ Union,”’ 
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that ‘‘ the aforesaid provinces shall unite, confederate and unify 
themselves, as hereby they do unite, confederate and unify them- 
selves, eternally* to remain together in every form and manner 
as if they were only one province; and they will at no time 
separate themselves from each other, nor allow themselves to be 
divided or separated from each other, by testament, codicil, dona- 
tion, cession, exchange, sale, treaty of peace or marriage, or for 
any other cause whatever it may be.’’ It is therefore apparent at 
once that the union between the provinces was to be an organic 
and not a mechanical union. They were to constitute a Union in 
the fullest sense of the word, and not a confederacy in the 
accepted meaning of that term. If this be true, did not the man 
who purposed and plotted to assail this union, assail the united 
sovereignty of all the provinces, and was he not guilty of lese 
majesty? Now it is true that this same first article of the 
‘‘ Union’? guaranteed to each province, city and even citizen, 
‘their special and particular privileges, liberties, exemptions, 
rights, statutes, glorious and well-derived customs, usances,”’ etc., 
and that the provinces mutually bound themselves to maintain 
these things, ‘‘ if need be, with life and goods.’’ But in case of 
infraction of those rights, the difficulty was to be settled by 
‘‘ ordinary justice, arbitration or kindly accord,” and no other 
province or meinber of the Union was to interfere, ‘‘ as long as 
both parties submitted to justice, unless they desired to intercede 
to bring the matter to an amicable settlement.’’ The whole first 
article, therefore, looks toward the maintenance of the Union. 
Its provisions in regard to differences between the provinces 
evidently contemplate a possible misunderstanding between two 
or more members of the Union, but it did not reckon on the possi- 
bility that any one province should defy the combined authority 
of the Union, or should set aside the legal authority of the 
‘*Grand Council,’’ the highest tribunal in the land. And this 
is precisely what Barneveldt caused the States of Holland to do in 
the ‘‘ Sharp Resolve.’’ The ‘‘ Union of Utrecht’’ was therefore 
infringed in the two main provisions it contained. The Union was 
to be broken and the courts of justice were defied. If this were 
not treasonable conduct, what is ? 

The leaders of the Arminian faction were, however, surprised 
before they were quite ready, for it was evidently their plan to 
meet sharp with sharp. The two strongest provinces of the Union 
were to unite in armed resistance to the demands of the States 
General. This was open rebellion and no amount of whitewash- 
ing can undo the hard logic of the facts. It was a war to the knife 
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between provincialism and centralization, between the Union and 
separate States rights. The ‘* Union of Utrecht,’’ it is true, was 
a loose and fragile tie between the individual provinces, but it was 
intended and maintained for the creation and preservation of the 
Dutch Republic, as truly as our Constitution is the unifying instru- 
ment between these United States of America. The honor of 
having originated the idea of the unification of the Netherlands 
belongs to Charles V. His ‘‘ Pragmatic Sanction” united the 
Dutch provinces, with the approbation of their ‘‘ Estates,’’ under 
one law of succession; and the Peace of Augsburg practically 
severed them from the German empire. ‘This specific aim of 
Charles V is therefore embodied in the first article of the ‘‘ Union 
of Utrecht,’’ and Barneveldt had been the ‘‘ principal projector ”’ 
of that ‘“ Union.’’ It is a pity that he had apparently failed to 
grasp the drift of things or to adapt himself to the ever-changing 
conditions of the nascent Republic. 

Life in all its developments is an organism. The history of 
organized society is that of organic development. Conservatism 
endeavors to stay this development, which may be guided but 
cannot be hindered ; it denies its organic character and cuts it short. 
This was Barneveldt’s mistake. Had the Union been de /acto 
what it was de jure, how infinitely more brilliant would ‘have been 
-the history of the Dutch Republic! But beneath the surface of 
its united life, the forces of decentralization were ever at work to 
the ruin of the nation’s best interests. The balance continued to 
tremble between the antagonistic forces of centripetalism and 
centrifugalism, till the cord which encircled the bundle of arrows 
was broken, and the glory of the Dutch Republic went down in 
hopeless confusion and ruin. Had Barneveldt’s party triumphed, 
this result would have been anticipated by 175 years. William 
of Orange had from the beginning urged the need of an absolute 
Union. He had been an apt pupil of his imperial master, Charles 
V, whose special favorite he had been, in the formative period of 
his life. In his famous Apology he had said: “ Preserve your 
union, my lords, preserve your union well. Diligently see to it that 
not only with words and writing, but also in very deed, that be exe- 
cuted and embodied, which is symbolized and expressed by the bun- 
dle of arrows, united and bound together with a cord.’’* Over 
against this explicit declaration,+ Barneveldt and his faction put 
the doctrine of absolute State sovereignty : a doctrine which was 
not the historic one of the government of the Lowlands, but which 


* Apologia, Ed. Silvius, 1581, 143. 
+ The seal of the United Provinces was a bundle of arrows, bound together with 
a cord. 
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they sought to introduce. Grotius considers every’ province a 
‘separate nation,’’ each province is sovereign in the matter of 
religion, as also in that of levying troops.* 

The inculeation of this doctrine was directly opposed to the 
first article of the Union of Utrecht, in which the idea of States- 
rights is incidental, but the Union idea is fundamental. ‘“ The 
provinces are forever to remain together, in all manner and form 
as if they were but one province.’’ By Article iii of that 
“Union of Utrecht ’’ they bound themselves for mutual defense 
against every power which would wage war against the Unien, 
“The aforesaid provinces shall also be bound in like manner to 
assist each other and to help in defending each other against all 
foreign and domestic lords, kings or princes, countries, provinces, 
cities or citizens thereof, who would do them violence or wage war 
against them, either in general or particular.’’ And Barneveldt 
intended, if worst came to worst, to defend what he styled ‘“ the 
rights of Holland,’’ by armed force. ‘“ Both Barneveldt and 
Grotius were ready to put one-half of the citizens of the Republic 
in arms against the other half. And at the head of the other half 
stood the States General and the legal military commander-in- 
chief.”’+ According to Fruin, Barneveldt even contemplated 
placing Frederik Henry at the head of the ‘ Waardgelders ”’ 
against his brother Maurice.t Province was to war against prov- 
ince, therefore, citizen against citizen, and Orange against Orange. 
What is rebellion and treason, pray, if this was not it? And of 
this dangerous conspiracy the aged and resourceful Advocate was 
the soul and head. ‘Even Grotius and Hoogerbeets were no 
more than his followers and disciples.’’$ It was true what Matan- 
asse said, in the States of Holland, when the arrest of Barneveldt 
was announced: “ You have taken from us our head, our tongue 
and our hand, henceforth we can only sit still and look on.’’ 

In whatever direction, therefore, we turn, there are clouds and 
darkness around the towering form of the great leader and only 


” 


one fate seems possible for the man justly called “the dictator of 
the period,’ who caused all this trouble and whose death, for the 
time at least, undid the greater part of it at once. In his death 
the Arminian party heard its death-knell sounded. The sentence 
may have been severe, it was according to the spirit of the times ; 


* “Summum imperium, extra controversione, est penes ipsos Federatos proceres, 
et penes proceres cujusque nationis. Sequitur penes easdem seorsum esse jus de 
religione publica statuendi. In imperio et armorum jus comprehenditur, neque 
vero per fedus id jus ademptum ipsis sit, sequitur adhuc singulis id jus manere’”’ 
(Apologia, 87, 23, 192). 

+t Land van Rembrandt, ii (1) 62. 2 Gesch. des Ned. Volks, x, 131. 

t Gids., 1858, ii, 312. || Carleton’s Letters. 
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it certainly was a bloody retribution, but who dares say it was 
unjust, if the explanation of the facts which determined it was a 
righteous one ?* Had Barneveldt’s life been spared, the Armin- 
ian party would have continued to exist, as a political faction, 
and the fertile brain of its great leader would have devised plans, 
even from his prison, to promote its interests. His removal rele- 
vated Arminianism to the position of a theological tendency and 
virtually annihilated its political aspect. 

The data for a fair and deliberate verdict on this great historical 
draina are multiplying. They are submitted to the keen sense of 
historic criticism ; let its judgment be fair and calm and judicial. 
Painstaking researches have convinced us that Motley’s account 
of this matter is more of an epic than sober history. As histo- 
rians we seek the truth and nothing but the truth. In whatever 
way and from whatever point of vantage we look at the course of 
events, in the period of the great truce, it appears that Johann of 
Oldenbarneveldt, overtoweringly great as he was, as a_ political 
venius, the leading statesman perhaps of his day, and certainly 
one of the great towers of strength of the struggle for Dutch 
liberty, was betrayed, in his later years, into a line of conduct, 
in his domestic policy, which in any and every well-regulated 
government of that period must have had the same fatal issue— 
a violent death. 


HoLuanp, MIcu. Henry EK. DoskEr. 


* Land van Rembrandt, ii (1), 61. 












VIL. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


A STUDY IN CHURCH STATISTICS. 


Tue rapidly increasing use that is being made of statistics of all 
kinds discloses the fact that it is still true that “the sons of this 
world are, for their own generation, wiser than the sons of light.’’ 
The commercial and political world are keen in their appreciation of 
the facts that figures disclose when skillfully compared. The extreme 
of careful detail is seen in the reports of the railway companies, in 
their careful comparisons of one year with another, of costs and re- 
ceipts, of ton-miles and passenger-miles. . 

The Year Books of some denominations are very full in what may 
be termed vital statistics, while others magnify the financial details 
and minimize the vital. Some place the total number added to the 
roll in one column, without distinguishing between those added on 
examination and those added by certificate. 

In many respects the Congregational Year Book is ideal. For ex- 
ample, there is shown for each church, the number of males and 
females on the roll; the number of absentees ; the number removed 
from the roll by discipline, by letter and by death; the number of 
families represented in the Sunday-school; the number of members 
in the Young People’s Society. All this is in addition to the usual 
details. 

The Canada Presbyterian Year Book supplies, in addition to the 
usual detail, the number of households in each congregation; the 
number of single persons not connected with families; the number of 
communicants who have withdrawn without certificate ; the average 
attendance on the weekly prayer-meeting; whether a manse or a 
rented house is provided for the minister. Some books give carefully 
prepared comparative summaries, extending back for many years, and 
at the same time indicating the net gain in communicants for each 
year. This is a notable feature in the Congregational book. 
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Each book has some special excellence, but in those that have 
come under review, in the preparation of this article, there is a gen- 
eral defect in failure to indicate the increase per centum. 

If the vital statistics of churches are to be of the greatest service 
to the Church at large, there should be just as much care taken in 
working out in detail the various problems they present, as is done 
with such telling effect in the per capita and per centum columns of 
the various reports of benevolences. 

A depressing financial condition in the churches results in a crop 
of articles and addresses, laden with alarm and hysterical appeals for 
increased activities. Were the same zeal shown in disclosing the vital 
statistics of the churches, it would undoubtedly result in a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the actual movement in the Church at 
large. 

It is not the purpose of this article to do more than present a few 
facts that are revealed by the figures that, so far as the writer knows, 
have never before been put forth in this manner. These figures are 
simply the records of the Year Books, and are arranged ina way that 
will facilitate their study. No conclusions are drawn. These tables 
are simply a suggestion as to how the data may be arranged so that 
safe conclusions may be drawn. 
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Total Added | Per Net increase 
Year. | communicants. on examination. centum. or decrease. 
1849 200,830 | 
1850 | 207,254 | 7,065 0385 | 6,424 
1851 | 210,306 =| 10,852 052 | 3,052 
1852 | 210,414 9,728 046 | 108 
1853 219,268 11,848 056 | 8,849 
1854 | 225,404 13,433 .061 | 6,141 
1855 | 231,404 13,085 | 058 | 6,000 
1856 228,755 12,822 055 7,649 
1857 244,825 13,296 .055 21,070 
1858 | 250,835 20,792 084 5,510 
1859 | 279,630 =| 23,945 .095 29,295 
1860 | 292,927 17,899 .064 13,297 
1861 | 800,814 13,680 .046 18,600 
1862 | 803,289 8,804 .029 2,47 
1863 227,575 8,781 .028 *(75,714) 
1864 | 231,960 9,250 046 | 4,385 
1865 232,450 10,540 044 | 490 
1866 | 239,806 | 17,937 077 | 6,856 
1867 246,350 =| 18,808 .078 | 7,044 
1868 252,555 18,486 07% 6,205 
1869 258,903 15,189 .060 6,348 





* Decrease. 
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* Decrease. 





Total Added Per Net increase 
Year. communicants, on examiuation. centum., or decrease. 
1849 139,047 
1850 139,797 5,450 039 750 
1851 140,076 6,699 040 10,279 
1852 140,652 5,816 .046 576 
1853 140, 452 6,174 .043 * (200) 
1854 141,477 5,770 .041 1,025 
1855 143,029 5,816 .041 1,552 
1856 138, 760 5,704 .039 *( 4,269) 
1857 139,115 5,558 .040 355 
1858 143,510 9,128 .065 4,395 
1859 137,990 10,705 074 *(5,520) 
1860 134,933 5,171 .037 * (3,057) 
i861 | 134,760 4,800 .035 *(173) 
1862 135,454 3,995 .029 694 
1863 135,894 4,744 .044 440 
1864 138,074 5,980 .044 2,183 
1865 143,645 6,685 .048 5,571 
1866 150,401 10,289 O71 6,756 
1867 161,539 13,253 .088 11,138 
1868 168,932 10,891 .067 10,891 
1869 172,560 9,707 .057 3,628 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 

Total Added | Per Net 
Year, communicants. on examination, centum, increase. 
1870 431,561 32,003 O74 15,098 
1871 455,378 27,770 .062 8,817 
1872 468,164 28,758 .063 2,786 
1873 472,023 26,968 -057 3,859 
1874 495,634 36,971 078 23,611 
1875 506,034 32,059 | .064 10,400 
1876 535,210 48,240 | .095 29,176 
1877 557,674 43,068 | .071 22,437 
1878 567,855 32,277 .057 10,181 
1879 574,486 29,196 | .051 6,631 
1880 578,671 26,838 .046 4,185 
1881 581,401 25,344 | .048 2,730 
1882 592,128 29,389 .050 10,727 
1883 600,695 32,132 .054 8,567 
1884 615,942 34,938 .058 15,247 
1885 644,025 42,972 .069 28,083 
1886 666,909 51,177 .079 22,884 
1887 697, 835 53,886 .080 30,926 
1888 722,071 51,062 .073 24,236 
1889, 753,749 55,255 .076 31,678 
1890 | 775,903 49,302 .065 22,154 
1891 806, 796 59,650 .076 30,893 
1892 830,179 57,478 O71 23,383 
1893 855, 089 59,660 O71 24,910 
1894 895,997 74,826 .087 40,908 
1895 922,904 67,938 | .074 27,007 
1896 943,716 64,806 | .070 20,812 
1897 | 960,911 57,011 .060 17,195 
1898 | 975,877 57,041 | .050 14,966 





Total 
Year. communicants, 
1888 457,584 
1889 475,608 
1890 491,985 
1891 506,832 
1892 525,097 
1893 542,725 
1894 561,631 
1895 583,589 
1896 602,557 
1897 615,195 
1898 625,864 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES,* 


Added 
on examination. 


25,994 
29, 286 
27,592 
30,614 
31,582 
34,444 
38,853 
35,327 
32,174 
31,090 










Per _ Net 
centum. increase. 
056 18,024 
| .061 16,377 
| 056 14,847 
| -060 18,265 
.060 17,628 
| .063 18,906 
| .069 21,908 
-060 19,018 
.053 12,638 
-050 10,669 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Total 
Year. | communicants. 
1888 98, 992 
1889 101,858 
1890 103,921 
1891 106,385 
1892 109,018 
1893 111,119 
1894 115,272 
1895 117,706 
1896 120,853 
1897 128,541 
1898 126,339 


Added 
on examination. 


7,958 
7,025 
7,482 
6,975 
7,174 
8,249 
8,957 
8,023 
7,811 
7,813 


Per | Net 


centum, | increase. 
.080 | 2,866 
.068 2,063 
.070 2,464 
065 | 2,633 
.065 2,101 
.083 4,153 
075 | 2,484 
O77 3,147 
.064 2,688 
.063 2,798 


THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE ON EXAMINATION, 


Methodist 





Year. Episcopal. 
1889 .021 
1890 .041 
1891 | .026 
1892 .033 
1893 .033 
1894 .062 
1895 .031 
1896 .023 
1897 .007 
1898 T 


Congregationalists. 


056 
.061 
-056 
.060 
.060 
063 
.069 
+ 060 
.056 
.050 


United Presbyterian 
Presbyterian. Church in U.S.A. 
.080 .076 
.068 .065 
.070 .076 
.065 .071 
065 071 
.083 .087 
.075 .074 
077 .070 
.064 .060 
.063 .050 


It should be stated that the reports of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are not arranged in a manner that affords a truly equitable 
means of comparison, but the figures here given are, on reliable 
authority, believed to be a fair representation of that denomination. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 


JOHN CLARK HILL. 


*The dates given here correspond with the date of publication of the Year Books. 


+ Not yet published, 








VII. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


IL.—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION BASED ON PSYCHOLOGY AND 
History. By AUGUSTE SABATIER, Author of The Apostle Paul, etc. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: James Pott & Co., Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second street; 1897. 8vo, pp. xv, 348. 


This is a translation ; but it reproduces so well the clearness and terseness, 
the vivacity and elegance, of the original that one forgets this and might 
fancy that the author were himself English, except for the peculiarly French 
transparency and lightness of his style. Of the argument of the book not 
so much can be said. Its title indicates its aim; and that this may be 
thoroughly understood, there needs to be added only that the psychology 
followed is that of Schleiermacher and the historical standpoint is that of 
** cosmic evolution.” 

_ The discussion is in three parts. Book i treats of religion. It is natural 
and necessary in man. It is rooted in his sense of dependence on God. It is 
expressed in the inward prayer of the human heart. To this prayer revela- 
tion is the divine response: and revelation is not a communication of truth ; 
‘** it may be said to consist of the creation, the purification, and the progres- 
sive clearness of the consciousness of God in man—in the individual and in 
the race.”? For example, in order that we might have the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans it was not necessary that anything should be made known to the apos- 
tle by God; ‘* He had only to create the powerful individuality of Saul of 
Tarsus, well knowing that when once the tree was made the fruit would fol- 
low in due course.”’ Nor are inspiration and miracle any more supernatural 
than revelation is thus seen to be. ‘*‘ What makes miracle possible is igno- 
rance of nature and of its laws,’’ and even “ prophetic inspiration is but piety 
raised to the second power.”’ The religious development of humanity, though 
throughout divine, has in like manner been purely natural. ‘‘ Necessarily 
polytheistic and gross at its origin, it has nevertheless ever tended toward 
moral monotheism.”’ Yet this has not been the result of ‘* fatal and external 
laws.”’ ‘It is the free and moral work of a few elect souls, in whom tradi- 
tion by a profound crisis is purified and enlarged.’’ These men, the saints of 
all ages, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, the prophets of Israel, Mohammed, 
‘* have discovered the universal religion, not outside themselves, but in their 
consciousness and personal piety.”’ 
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Book ii deals with Christianity in particular. This had its root in Judaism, 
and especially in the intense moral consciousness of the Hebrew prophets. 
In its essence it isa feeling or experience, the experience of ‘ the perfect 
realization of our relation to God and of His relation to us.”? That realiza- 
tion was first attained in the consciousness of Jesus Christ. ‘* Thus He was not 
only the Author of Christianity, but the first germ of it was formed in His re- 
Jigious life and in that life that divine revelation was made which, repeating 
and multiplying itself, has enlightened and quickened all mankind.”? Hence, 
Christianity is not ‘‘an abstract ideal, a theoretical doctrine, floating above 
liuumanity, but a principle and a tradition of new life, an inexhaustibly fruit- 
ful germ inserted in human life to raise it, not in idea but in fact, to a higher 
form. That which the first human consciousness was on earth, separating 
itself from its maternal animality, and bringing with it the kingdom of man, 
the initiative consciousness of Christ, issuing from the bosom of antique 
humanity, has been, and it has founded on our humble planet the kingdom 
of God, the kingdom, i.e., of free, pure spirit, of righteousness and love.” 
This initiative and vitalizing feeling or consciousness of Jesus is ‘* described, 
explained, expanded, in His Gospel.’’ Yet this is not a perfect expression of 
it. Christ was buta man. ‘* His outlook on the universe was that of His own 
day and so was much narrower than ours.”? ‘“* Who does not see that neither 
in His language nor in His thought is there anything absolute ?’’? What, 
however, does this signify ? It is His religious consciousness or feeling that 
is the principle of Christianity, and consciousness is superior to the words 
and acts which never can do more than partially express it. Indeed, its life 
consists in changing them ; it cannot be imprisoned by them and then identi- 
fied with them. Hence, historical criticism of the Gospels need not be 
dreaded. The religious consciousness of Christ is quite independent of what 
He is reported to have said or done. Thus a distinction must be made be- 
tween the Christian principle and its successive realizations. As principle, it 
is perfect ; as realization, it is only perfectible. The religious consciousness 
of Christ can never be transcended ; but the teaching of Christ needs to be 
corrected by the ever-developing life which an experience like His initiates, 
and the successive historical forms of Christianity should look on the apos- 
tolic Church as their natural germ rather than as their supernaturally revealed 
model. 

Book iii discusses ‘‘ Dogma.’’ A dogma is ‘‘a doctrine of which the 
Church has made a law.”’ It has “its tap-root in religion.”’ It is the form 
of religion as piety is its soul. It is the product and expression of religious 
life rather than its source orrule. It is what the Christian conscivusness 
would like it to be ; it is not that by which the Christian consciousness ought 
itself to be tested. Hence, dogmas neither are immutable nor do they be- 
long to the essence of Christianity. There are in each one of them two ele- 
ments; a mystical or religious element, and an intellectual or theoretical ele- 
ment. The relation between these two is organic and necessary, but the for- 
mer is that which is fundamental and permanent. God reveals Himself in 
Christian experience, and this expresses itself ever more and more nearly per- 
fectly indogmas. Dogmatic revision must, therefore, be going on constantly. 
If it ceases, it is because of the death of the religious principle. The science 
of Dogmas is related, consequently, on the one hand, to the Church, and, on 
the other, to Philosophy. In the experience of the former it gets its matter ; 
from the methods of the latter it takes its procedure. It is with Episte- 
mology, however, rather than with Ontology that Dogmatics has todo. It 
ought not to embarrass itself by espousing beforehand metaphysical theses or 
the final conclusions of any philosophy of being whatsoever. These belong 
to an entirely different sphere; but a philosophical theory of religious knowl- 
10 
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edge—this is of supreme importance. Such a theory insists on the distinc- 
tion between religious and scientific knowledge. The former is subjective 
and is the result of what Pascal calls ‘‘an act of the heart.” The latter 
is objective and is due to the operation of the intellect. Hence, ‘ accuracy 
in theology is much less important in religion than warmth of piety,” just 
as exactitude of statement is of much more consequence in science than 
love for Christ. Yet, on the other hand, these two spheres, while they should 
be distinguished, should not be isolated. Their subject is one; and so, though 
they should ever be kept distinct, they should not be regarded as antagonistic. 
Again, religious knowledge is teleological in its procedure. This means that, 
unlike scientific knowledge, it subordinates matter to spirit. It is essentially 
an “act of faith.’? It always endures as seeing Him who is invisible and of 
whom, consequently, science may take no account. So, too, religious know]l- 
edge is, lastly, symbolical. It can formulate itself only in symbols; and 
these, as is not the case in the exact sciences, must ever be inadequate. Our 
religious experience can never be fully or truly expressed. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is that ‘‘ religious knowledge is subject to the law of 
transformation which regulates all the manifestations of human life and 
thought.” The error of Orthodoxy is that ‘‘of forgetting the historically 
and psychologically conditioned character of all doctrines.”” The error of 
Rationalism is that of ‘‘ losing sight of the specifically religious contents of 
dogmas.” ‘*Critical Symbolism ”’ is the true theory. This would find the 
value of the symbols of our faith in their congruity with the Christian con- 
sciousness. 

On this whole discussion, which has been thus imperfectly outiined, the fol- 
lowing general criticisms are all that our limits will allow us to offer : 

1. The religion whose supposed evolution has been so carefully traced is 
not Christianity. That in all its phases, Roman, Greek, Oriental, Anglican, 
Lutheran, Reformed, is based on the supernatural in history. The so-called 
** Apostles’ Creed,”? which Christendom without an exception accepts, simply 
enumerates a series of occurrences which are necessarily and self-evidently 
supernatural ; and the express purpose of this creed is to affirm belief in the 
reality of these occurrences as such. The religion, therefore, which can be 
explained without these, which can be accounted for merely as the result of 
“ cosmic evolution,’”? cannot be Christianity. Admit, if you will, that such 
a religion would be more wonderful and more excellent than Christianity, 
but do not identify it with it. Courtesy, not to say fairness, requires that 
things should be called by their right names. 

2. Still less is the religion of M. Sabatier the religion of the Bible. This 
makes Christian doctrine and Christian life and Christian experience, Chris- 
tianity in every aspect of it, depend on the historicity, not of Christ only, 
but just as much of the alleged facts with reference to Christ. ‘ If Christ 
hath not been raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins’’—1 Cor. xv. 17. 
Again, the Bible, instead of representing Christ as a man whose ‘“ outlook 
on the universe was narrower than ours,” ‘‘ in whose teaching there was noth- 
ing absolute,’’ whose religious consciousness ‘‘ issued from the bosom of an- 
tique humanity,”’ sets Him forth as Him in whom are ‘hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge,” as Himself ‘‘ the way and the truth and the life,”’ 
as coming forth from the Father, as one with Him. Once more, the Bible’s 
conception of revelation and of inspiration is the very opposite of that of 
M. Sabatier. When Paul would command assent to his teaching on the 
ground that it was an inspired statement of a divine revelation, he refers 
neither to the natural development of his consciousness of God nor to his 
holy life; but he does say, ‘‘ I received of the Lord that which also I de- 
livered unto you,” ‘* which things also we speak, not in words which man’s 
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wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth : ’? and in general when he 
would prove his infallibility as a teacher, it is not on any subjective experi- 
ence that he falls back, but on the objective appearance to him on the way to 
Damascus of the risen Christ. Nor is there anything exceptional in this. 
On the contrary, Christianity is essentially objective, according to the Bible. 
The Christian does come to rejoice in God’s relation to him and his relation 
to God; but this experience is the consequence, it is not the essence, of 
Christianity. ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,”’ 
is the Bible’s own word on this subject ; and this means trust in Him as He 
is freely offered to you in the Gospel. Hence, Christ’s last and great com- 
mission was that we ‘ should go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
the whole creation.’? Could He have taught more plainly that Christian 
discipleship depends ultimately on the knowledge of the facts with reference 
to Himself, and that without such knowledge Christian experience is impos- 
sible? Ht is not strange, therefore, that our author should care so little for 
the facts and doctrines of the Scriptures. It is rather remarkable that he 
should attach any value to them as fitted to develop Christian consciousness. 
They run directly counter to his religion. 

8. It is as irrational as it is anti-Biblical. It isso in at least three respects : 

(a) With regard to the relation of knowledge and feeling, of dogma and 
revelation. The latter is not independent of the former. Still less can the 
latter be prior to the former. ‘‘ A feeling,’’ says Prof. Francis Bowen, ‘is 
a state of mind consequent upon the reception of an idea.”?’ The head must 
apprehend something if the heart is to feel anything. That is, in order to 
the experience of religion, there must be the perception of religious truth ; 
and, therefore, in order to that deepening consciousness of God which our 
author calls revelation, there must be the communication of truth with refer- 
ence to God. Inaword, M. Sabatier, as the school of Schleiermacher gener- 
ally, mistakes for a result of feeling what is really.the condition of feeling. 
He says feel God and you will know Him; whereas we must know about Him 
if we would feel Him. Piety, though it is much more than knowledge and 
though it develops it, nevertheless presupposes it. One must first hear of 
Christ before he can even believe on Him. 

(b) With regard to two orders of knowledge. It is true, that the knowl- 
edge of God and the knowledge of the world belong to different spheres ; 
that the former may be characterized as subjective and the latter as objec- 
tive; and that the tests of truth in these two spheres are not the same: but 
it is not the fact that these spheres are mutually exclusive. Faith transcends 
knowledge, but it begins with it and cannot contradict it. Religion is ina 
different order from that of science; but they overlap, and in so far as they 
overlap they must agree. Christianity is more than history, but in so far as. 
it is history it must be true. Christian dogma is not the product of logical 
deduction only or chiefly, but it must be throughout logical. Knowledge is 
one as really as man is one. That religious experience may develop a 
genuine consciousness of God, it must proceed on what is both real and ra- 
tional. Otherwise, we shall have the God-consciousness of the Baal-wor- 
shiper. If the consciousness of Christ was to be, not only the germ, but the 
norm, of the ideal consciousness, there was no need that He should be 
either a scientist or a philosopher, but it was necessary that in all that He 
said or implied with respect to the phenomenal world and the metaphysical 
sphere, as well as with reference to the religious life, He should be what He 
claimed to be, ‘‘ the truth.’? If ‘* His outlook on the universe was narrower 
than ours,” could we trust His consciousness of the God of the universe ? 

(c) With regard to symbolical knowledge. It is true that religious knowl- 
edge must be symbolical. ‘* No man hath seen God at any time.”’ It is also 
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true that no symbolism of human origin can adequately represent Him. ‘To 
what shall we liken God?” But it is altogether different, if, as the Bible 
says and Christianity believes, ‘‘ the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared him.’? He is *‘the effulgence of the 
Father’s glory and the very image of his substance ; ’’ so that He could say, 
‘** He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’’ and ‘‘ the Father hath given 
me a commandment, what I should say and what I should speak.”” His rep- 
resentations of God, therefore, whether in His life or in His teaching, will be 
perfect because divine. Though no one of them will set forth the whole 
truth as to God, each one of them will set forth exact truth; and while 
the value to us of these symbols will be in every case, as Sabatier claims, 
according to the piety with which it is received, it is not sufficient, as he also 
insists, that ‘‘ the symbol should be sincere,”’ that ‘‘the religious feeling should 
not be separate from the image, nor the image from the feeling.’”? Just be- 
cause the symbol is an exact representation of a truth, that truth ought to be 
accurately apprehended. Otherwise, the feeling that it arouses, though sin- 
cere, will be inappropriate. Hence, dogmatic correctness is just as important 
as religious experience or spiritual fervor. Though it cannot itself create the 
Christian life, it is the soil, and the only soil, in which the latter can grow. 
It is the Holy Spirit who regenerates, but it is through “ the ¢ruth as it is in 
Jesus’’ that He sanctifies. To make exactness in the apprehension of this 
truth a matter of minor consequence is thus irrational. In the last analysis, 
it is to render Christian life impossible. In a word, there is a *‘ faith which 
was once for all delivered unto the saints; ’’ and if Christianity is to con- 
tinue, we must heed Jude’s exhortation and “ contend earnestly ” for this 
faith. 

4, This theory of the evolution of religion is not only, as we have just seen, 
irrational ; it is even self-contradictory. On the one hand, it would account 
for Christianity as the work of God through ‘* cosmic evolution.” It repre- 
sents the consciousness of Christ, the essence of Christianity, as ‘‘ issuing 
from the bosom of antique humanity.’? On the other hand, however, it is 
admitted that this consciousness was of a different order from what went be- 
fore it, something “ new ”’ and “ perfect ” in the stream of development. But 
how is this something new and perfect to be accounted for ? Evolution can 
tolerate only what results from the stream of development. Nor does it help 
matters when our author virtually abandons his position and describes 
evolution as a ‘sort of living and continuous creation.’”? The question then 
arises, How is the break in the continuity of creation made by the con- 
sciousness of Christ to be explained? Evidently in this we have an 
immediate supernatural intervention. And this is not all. If the con- 
sciousness of Christ was thus the result of a supernatural intervention in the 
stream of continuous creation, how came it that there was ‘‘ nothing absolute 
in His thought ?”’ How can the direct manifestation of the Absolute be 
other than absolute? That it isin time or through a human medium will 
make no difference. The Absolute is essentially immutable. If we know of 
flim only what as the result of cosmic evolution we naturally feel of Him, 
then all that our author says of religious knowledge and its inadequacy is 
true; but if He has Himself interposed in cosmic evolution to make Him- 
self known to us, then the revelation of Himself in His Son must be abso- 
lutely perfect ; as He Himself claims, ‘‘ the express image of His substance.”’ 
The truth is that M. Sabatier is too pious. If he would save his theory of 
the evolution of Christianity from self-contradiction, he must lower even his 
low view of Christ. 

5. As might be expected, his conception of the evolution of religion is un- 
historical. It is the opposite of the course of religious development. This 
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has not been ‘‘ from gross polytheism to moral monotheism.’’ On the con- 
trary, as so high an authority as F. B. Jevons has said in his Introduction 
to the History of Religion, it is to primitive monotheism that all religions 
point back; and with the single exception of Judaism and Christianity, the 
evolution of religion has been downward, not upward. Nor can we refrain 
in this connection from asking how this exception is to be explained on our 
author’s theory ? Could the prophets of Israel, as is admitted, have pro- 
tested from the first, and alone have protested, against the developing religi- 
ous consciousness, if the content of their consciousness had been only that of 
antique humanity ? They are an inexplicable phenomenon save on the sup- 
position of a direct supernatural revelation of truth. They could not have 
felt as they did, if their minds had not been illumined from on high. 

6. This book in its translated form is immoral. That is, there has been 
omitted from it, whether for this reason or not we do not presume to say, that 
which, had it been retained, would have prevented its general acceptance. 
For example, in the section on “‘ Sacred History” (original, p. 140), the his- 
toricity of much of the Old Testament is absolutely denied. Our author 
avows his ignorance of the real facts as to Jacob. He implies that Abraham 
can be for us ‘the father of the faithful” as truly as if we believed with 
Paul what is recorded in Genesis of his career. Nor does New Testament 
history fare better. Thus (orig., p. 320), the reality of the ascension of our 
Saviour is questioned. What explanation should be given of His resurrec- 
tion it would be interesting to know. This, however, at least so far as we 
can remember, is utterly ignored. Though the burden of apostolic preach- 
ing, this exposition of the true Christianity would seem to have nothing to 
say of it. It does not refer to it in even the casual way in which it speaks of 
our Lord’s sacrificial death. To point to but one more example, the section 
on the “‘ Nation ”’ (orig., p. 147), is so shocking as to be intolerable. Thus 
‘* Mosaism did not become the national religion of the people until after the 
exile.”? ‘*In reality Chemosh was worshiped under the name of Jehovah in 
the Books of Kings, of Joshua, or of Judges.’”? But enough. The positions 
implied in these and many other like statements are all involved in the trans- 
lation as we have it. They are not, however, evidently involved. The trans- 
lation must be read carefully, if one is to be prepared to accept them. Yet 
were they set forth as clearly as in the original, only a few Christians, at least, 
would read the translation. Hence, our charge that the book in its present 
form is immoral. Whether designedly so or not, it is a cup of disguised poi- 
son; and we fear that it will prove the destruction of many just because the 
first taste of it is delicious. Any system which makes feeling the ultimate test 
of truth is bound to be as attractive to the natural heart of man as it cannot 
fail to be hostile to the truth of God. 

Princeton. W. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Various Oriental Scholars, 
and Edited by the Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller. American Edition. Vol. iii: 
The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darmesteter. 8vo, pp. 1xxxix, 390 
+ viii, 384. (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 1898.) Former 
issues of this welcome American edition of The Sacred Books of the East 
were noticed in this REVIEw for July last (p. 512), and the character of the 
new edition was then explained. The present issue includes Vols. iv and xxiii 
of the English edition, and presents to the American public one of the most 
striking as well as one of the most valuable parts of the whole series—the 
original translation of the Zend-Avesta by the brilliant French scholar, 
Darmesteter, and his revolutionary introduction in which he proposes to 
bring down the age of these writings to a much later date than has been 
hitherto assigned them.——7Zhe Messages of the World’s Religions. Re- 
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printed from The Outlook. 32mo, pp. 125. (New York, London and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co., 1898.) A really instructive little book, 
containing brief characterizations of Judaism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Brahmanism and Christianity, by Rabbi Gottheil, Prof. 
Rhys Davids, Mr. Arthur H. Smith, Dr. George Washburn, Prof. Lanman 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott, respectively. The account of Buddhism by Prof. 
Rhys Davids, for example, is a marvel of concise and yet readable and 
illuminating statement.— Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, During 
the Years 1844-5-6. By M. Huc. Translated from the French ‘by W. 
Hazlitt. Reprint Edition. Two Vols. 8vo, pp. xv, 326 + x, 342. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1898.) In offering the public a reprint of 
this famous old book—now out of reach except in second-hand copies 
whether of the original or its translations—the editors justly exclaim: 
‘* What a storehouse it is for the ethnologist, geographer, the scholar inter- 
ested in religious customs, the reader of travels and the student of human 
nature !’? The original English edition has wisely been simply reproduced— 
the old-fashioned wood-cuts and all. The editors hint of the need of what 
they call ‘‘revision’’ of the text, throwing the light of more recently 
acquired knowledge on the regions and customs described. Certainly not a 
‘* revision ” is needed ; let us by all means permit M. Huc’s narrative to stand 
as he wrote it : but a thoroughly annotated edition would be a gift worth giv- 
ing the public sometime. Meanwhile we are grateful for this reprint of a 
book which is as fresh and instructive now as it was a half century ago when 
it startled Europe with its revelations.——A Scientist’s Confession of Faith. 
{By Emily Lovira Gregory, Ph.D., with an Introduction by the Rev. W. 
H. P. Faunce, D.D.] 8vo, pp. 32. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society [1898].) This touching bit of the autobiography of one who, 
having lost her religious faith, finds it again, deserves to be placed by the 
side of Mr. Romanes’ posthumous Thoughts on Religion. Miss Gregory was 
more fortunate than Mr. Romanes in so far as she was brought back to faith 
while yet opportunities for usefulness in God’s house remained to her. One 
is most impressed in reading her simple and moving narrative, on the one 
hand, by the frivolity of the unbelieving ‘ scientists’’’ treatment of the 
whole body of questions rightly called ‘“‘ religious,” and on the other hand by 
the identity of a converted ‘‘ scientist’s’? experience with that of other 
people: there seems to be a good deal of human nature left in ‘‘ scientists.’’ 
The charm of Miss Gregory’s narrative is the charm that belongs to the 
recital of all genuine religious experience: any apologetical value it may 
have is purely secondary and accidental and is given it chiefly by the persistent 
assault that has been made on religion in our day in the name rather than 
by virtue of ‘‘ Science,’ and by the marked tendency shown by “ scientists ” 
of late to return to faith, of which tendency Miss Gregory is only another 
blessed example. Her history isa fresh indication that even devotion to 
‘“* science ’’ cannot permanently or universally atrophy all the higher impulses 
and aspirations of the soul. 















































Il.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHES HANDBUCH DER EINLEITUNG IN DAS ALTE 
TESTAMENT. Von EDUARD RUPPRECHT, Pfarrer. Giitersloh: Ber- 
thelsmann, 1898. S8vo, pp. xxiii, 548. 


This book fills an important gap in German theological literature. It is 
twenty-five years since the issue of the third and last edition of Keil’s Hin- 
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leittung, which has long been the standard work on that subject in the 
defense of sound and conservative views. But the critical revolution under 
Wellhausen has taken place since, so that it does not fully meet the present 
phase of advanced higher criticism. There have been manuals like that of 
Cornill on a thoroughly rationalistic basis, and like those of Strack and 
Koenig, who are earnest in their defense of supernatural religion and strive 
to hold fast the essentials of the Christian faith, but in their attempt to take 
an intermediate position make damaging concessions to the destructive 
critics, and accept many of their conclusions while antagonizing their princi- 
ples. The Hinleitung of Kaulen, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
the Roman Catholic Faculty at Bonn, is valuable and conservative. But 
there was need of something from a Protestant source, which might take 
the place which the treatise of Keil had hitherto occupied, which should be 
decidedly evangelical and should defend the genuineness and integrity of 
the Old Testament Scriptures against the now prevalent forms of opposition, 
without in any way compromising with unbelief. The eminently devout 
spirit, the intellectual ability and the comprehensive grasp of the subject 
which Pastor Rupprecht had shown in his elaborate work, Zhe Enigma of 
the Pentateuch and its Solution for Faith and for Science, as well as in his 
discriminating and effective treatise, Zhe Right and the Wrong of Criticism, 
naturally led those who were in sympathy with a sound conservatism to turn 
their eyes to him as the proper person to prepare the needed book. The 
result is the excellent treatise which we now have before us. 

Its attitude in respect to critical questions is indicated at the outset by the 
dedication *‘ to the memory of the faithful witnesses made perfect, Hiiver- 
nick, Hengstenberg, Keil.’? The author’s strong personal affection for 
Delitzsch, whose pupil he was, though he was unable to follow him in the 
concessions made in his later years, reveals itself in many allusions to him, 
and in pertinent citations from his lectures delivered while he still firmly 
maintained his early orthodox position. Rupprecht upbraids the critics of 
the Old Testament for pursuing methods and adopting lines of argument 
which would be inadmissible in dealing with other ancient writings, particu- 
larly their disregard of the testimony of the sacred books themselves to 
their own authorship, and their setting aside the objective proofs of authen- 
ticity on the most trivial grounds, and erecting the character of the Hebrew 
in particular books into a decisive proof of their date notwithstanding the 
scanty remains of the language and the imperfection of the criteria from 
which their conclusions are drawn. 

A comparatively large space is given to the discussion of the Pentateuch, to 
which the author’s previous studies had been so largely given. The compres- 
sion necessary in a manual of this kind leads him to treat the remaining books 
more briefly by confining himself to the presentation of what was most essen- 
tial. The modern tendency to critical partition and to assign certain books of 
the Old Testament to periods long posterior to the traditional date of the clos- 
ing of the canon meets with no favor at his hands. In discussing the book of 
Jonah he mentions the singular fact as occurring in 1892 that a man was three 
days in the belly of a whale, having been swallowed by it notwithstanding its 
narrow throat, and on the third day cut out from its body. He feels con- 
strained by the opening words of Ecclesiastes to believe that it was substan- 
tially at least the work of Solomon. He correctly says that the only serious 
difficulty in the way of assigning it to Solomon is the very marked Aramean 
character of the language and its correspondence in this respect with the 
Hebrew of a much later age. He thinks it possible nevertheless to maintain 
that Solomon from his extensive intercourse with foreign lands and especially 
his intimate association with the Phenicians might have adopted this style 
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of language in a philosophical discourse of this description, and that this 
was imitated in post-Biblical times and so formed a type of Hebrew which in 
a still more developed form appears in the Mishnah. He suggests as an 
alternative that Solomon at the close of his life may have penned detached 
reflections, which were preserved and finally put together in their present 
shape by some postexilic scribe. 

A chronological table from the creation to the birth of Christ is inserted 
for the convenience of students. And a valuable list of works on Introduc- 
tion, commentaries and treatises on particular books of the Bible is added in 
an Appendix from the pen of Dr. Adolf Zahn. 

The appearance of this volume is another welcome sign of the reaction 
from the heart of the Church and the ministry in Germany against that 
teaching of so many of the universities which tends to undermine the 
authority of the Bible and weaken faith in its divine origin. It is gratifying 
to know that this treatise, so thoroughly conservative in its tone, has already 
met a cordial reception in influential quarters, and has been highly com- 
mended by Prof. Nésgen, of Rostock, and other university professors of 
note. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


Witt OPEN FACE; oR, JESUS MIRRORED IN MATTHEW, MARK AND 
LUKE. By ALEXANDER B. Bruce, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons. Pp. 257. 


Readers of Zhe Expositor will recognize in these chapters some of the 
articles there given to them with all the charm and fascination of Dr. 
Bruce’s pen. No man in our day perhaps is more familiar with the synoptic 
gospels than Dr. Bruce. He has published book after book giving us differ- 
ent studies in them, and anything he offers us merits careful attention. The 
aim of this work is to present “‘ ina fresh light ’” some of the things which came 
to him in the preparation of his fine commentary now existent in the first 
volume of ‘‘ The Expositor’s Greek Testament.’? The sketches are full of 
life and in the main very satisfactory. There is a freshness in the presenta- 
tion of the old theme of the characteristic portrayals of Jesus’ life and work 
in the different gospels that will repay perusal. The ‘‘ prophetic ’’ picture of 
Matthew, the ‘“‘ realistic ” portrayal of Mark and the “‘ idealized ’’ presenta- 
tion of Luke are well set forth, though at times one is led to question inter- 
pretations. Why should one say, for instance, that the ‘‘ descent of the 
Spirit at the baptism of Jesus’ marks nothing new in His experience ? Is it 
true that Luke got no particulars from those who were eye-witnesses of the 
public ministry of Jesus? The whole chapter on Luke’s picture gives the 
impression of a remoulding of material which at once calls one to question. 
‘* The sparing of the Twelve,” the ‘“‘ understatement ”’ of facts or the presen- 
tation of them in a subdued light, ‘‘ the strong emphasis ”’ of other facts, are 
some of the particulars to which Dr. Bruce calls attention. He is careful to 
guard this ‘‘ subjective ’’ element against a theological idea or a controver- 
sial tendency, as its cause. It is rather to be ‘‘ attributed to the idiosyncrasy 
of the writer or a considerate regard to the edification of his readers’? (p. 44). 
The result of the whole is that the ‘‘ natural individuality of Jesus so con- 
spicuousin Mark is seen in Luke only in faded outline ’’ (p. 59). Thechapter 
on ‘ Jesus longing for apt disciples” is novel and suggestive. ‘‘ All that 
labor and are heavy-laden’’ means those who are weary in their struggle 
after truth. ‘‘ The words of the Master and scholar correspond ”’ in that 
‘* He as the meek and lowly of heart’ can satisfy their need. The chapter 
on ‘‘ The Escapes of Jesus”’ were better named ‘‘ The Retirements of Jesus.’” 
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He escaped from the crowd at Nazareth; He surely did not in the same 
sense “ escape ’’ to the mountain where He delivered the great sermon. Dr. 
Bruce objects to the word ‘“‘ sermon” and prefers the designation, ‘‘ the 
teaching on the hill.”? It is the summary of a week’s instruction given to the 
disciples. In his words on Christ’s teaching regarding the Fatherhood of 
God, Dr. Bruce seems to make the much needed distinction which is rapidly 
being obliterated between ‘‘ sons’? of God in the peculiar especial sense of 
the New Testament and the general notion of such sonship as comes to men 
in virtue of their creation. The parable of the prodigal son does not give 
the whole of the New Testament truth about God or about our relationship 
to Him. His interpretation of Christ’s declaration, ‘‘ Foxes have holes, 
etc.,’? as meaning that ‘the foxes and the birds of the air are better 
off than I am so faras a home for the soul is concerned,”’ israther refined. On 
the contrary his explication of the phrase ‘‘Son of Man”? is full of power. 
The whole book is fresh and suggestive. It puts old familiar texts in new 
lights as it promised to do, and while it does not always command assent it 
starts questions, a result for which one ought always to be grateful to any 
book. One of the notable features of the work is ‘* The Christian Primer ”’, 
added in chap. xiii. By question and answer it leads a child into a knowl- 
edge of the great facts and teachings of Jesus. It would bean excellent help 
in many a home, preparing the way for the better understanding of the deeper 
things of the gospels, which too often are given with the simplest and which 
are beyond the grasp of children. 
Auburn, N. Y. JAMES S. RiaGs. 


Veteris Testamenti Concordantie Hebraice atque Chaldaice quibus 
continentur cuncta que in prioribus concordantiis reperiuntur voca- 
bula, lacunis omnibus expletis, emendatis cuiusquemodi vitiis, locis 
ubique denuo excerptis atque in meliorem formam redactis, vocalibus 
interdum adscriptis; particulae omnes adhuc nondum collate, pronomina 
omnia hic primum congesta atque enarrata, nomina propria omnia sepa- 
ratim commemorata ; servato textu Masoretico librorumque sacrorum ordine 
tradito; summa cura collegit et concinnavit Solomon Mandelkern, Phil. et 
Jur. Doctor. 4to, pp. xiv, 1532. (Lipsiae: Veit et Comp., 1896.) This 
sumptuously manufactured and very complete Concordance of the Old Tes- 
tament in the original deserves to be welcomed by all students of the Old 
Testament text. It is sufficiently described in the title-page and needs here 
only to be catalogued among the new means to the exact study of the Bible 
which our age is multiplying. In its short Preface, justice is done to its pre- 
decessors, especiaily those most in use of late—the Concordances of Fuerst 
(1840) and Davidson (1876). The specialties of the new work are also 
there fully explained. Possibly, as Konig suggests, the book may not ren- 
der earlier Concordances—Fuerst or even Buxtorf—no longer necessary 
to the scholar: but it is obviously an advance on all previous works of its 
class, and justifies its claim to be the most indispensable of them all —— 
The Bible and Its Transmission. Being an Historical and Bibliographical 
View of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, and the Greek, Latin and Other Ver- 
sions of the Bible (both MS. and printed) prior to the Reformation. By 
Walter Arthur Copinger, LL.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.A., ete. With 28 facsimiles. 
Folio, pp. viii, 340. (London: Henry Sotheran & Co., 1897.) This luxuri- 
ous volume brings the history of the details of the transmission of the Bibli- 
cal texts down to the drawing-room table. Nothing could exceed the ele- 
gance of paper, print (from types cast from matrices given to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by Bishop Fell, before 1687), or Collotype plates. From the 
nature of the case the work is a presentation of facts for the benefit of an 
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extended audience rather than a fresh investigation for the help of 
advanced scholars. But Mr. Copinger has brought together a large array of 
the facts, and certainly they have never been presented before in a dress so 
splendid. The spirit in which they are set forth is in every way admirable. 
Now and again there hangs a slight flavor of antiquity about the authorities 
relied on, or even about the statements made: but on the whole the letter- 
press will convey a fairly correct view of the transmission of the texts 
illustrated in the plates.——Philo and Holy Scripture; or, The Quotations of 
Philo from the Books of the Old Testament. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Herbert Edward Ryle, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, etc. Crown 
8vo, pp. xviii, 300. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895.) 
This is one of the numerous books happily at length getting published, the 
object of which is to render the study of the Biblical text more commodi- 
ous. The Introductory Notes—on Philo’s treatment of Holy Scripture ; 
Philo’s Quotations and their Variations from the Text of the Septuagint; and 
Philo’s Formule of Quotation—are mere brief summaries,—well done, no 
doubt, but certainly not in themselves of high importance. The footnotes 
are more valuable—dealing chiefly with the text of the quotations in Philo 
compared with the LXX. But it is the text of the volume wherein its 
real usefulness lies. Here all of what Dr. Ryle calls ‘‘ the actual quotations ”’ 
of Philo from the Old Testament are extracted and printed in full, in the 
order of the books, chapters and verses of the Old Testament. Thus there 
is given in the handiest form a full comspectus of the matter Philo has 
drawn out of the Bible: and the Biblical student can turn to it without 
effort and make his investigations into textual or other matters at his con- 
venience. We could have wished that Dr. Ryle had added in a second part 
a study of Philo’s less exact use of the Old Testament. But the book he 
has given us is a very useful one and we are thankful for it. Theologischer 
Jahresbericht. Unter Mitwirkung von Dreyer, Everling, Ficker, Hasen- 
clever, Hegler, Hering, Kohlschmidt, Loesche, Lidemann, Liilmann, Mar- 
bach, Mayer, Plithner, Schott, Siegfried, Spitta, Sulze, Tiele, Troeltsch, 
Wolkersdorf, herausgegeben von Dr. H. Holtzmann, Professor in Strass- 
burg, Elsass, und Dr. G. Kriiger, Professor in Giessen. Siebenzehnter Band, 
enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1897. Erste Abtheilung: EHxegese, bear- 
beitet von Siegfried und Holtzmann. 8vo, pp. 174. (Berlin und Braun- 
schweig : C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn; London: Williams & Norgate ; New 
York: G. E. Stechert; Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1898.) Of course 
this annual register of theological literature is indispensable to students 
who would fain keep informed of the work of the passing years in the field of 
theological investigation. The chief drawbacks to its usefulness arise from 
the somewhat late date of its appearance and from the somewhat radical 
standpoint of its estimates. The present part—the opening part for 1897— 
comes to us six months after the close of the year whose literature it sur- 
veys and treats only of the exegetical work of that year—the Old Testa- 
ment portion being cared for by Prof. Siegfried and the New Testament by 
Prof. Holtzmann. The completeness of the list of titles is a standing aston- 
ishment; not all of the books and papers registered have been seen by the 
reviewers, of course, but in general the appositiveness of their comments on 
them are as remarkable as the completeness of the list. Prof. Holtzmann’s 
part is especially well done and never fails to instruct. Prof. Siegfried’s 
bears more marks of haste and is often somewhat “‘jotty.’? English titles 
sometimes fare badly at the hands of the printer: thus we have, for 
instance, ‘* Trinitary Bible Society,” p. 25; ‘‘ J. W. Beecher,” p. 35; ‘* How 
to met the difficulties of the Bible,” p. 44. Sometimes, especially with ref- 
erence to books in English, erroneous descriptions are given. Thus of Nel- 
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son’s, The Illustrated Bible Treasury (which is a series of Bible Helps for 
Sabbath-school teachers), it is said that it costs $12 (its real cost is $2), and 
this is the description that is given: ‘‘ Wright has written a Concordance to 
the Authorized and Revised Versions with exact indices ’’ (p. 34). So Moul- 
ton’s The Modern Reader’s Bible is insistently, volume after volume, repre- 
sented asa Commentary—thus: ‘* Moulton’s Commentary on Genesis pursues 
a purpose similar to that of Fiske’s The Myths of Israel, though with closer 
connection with the text, of which he gives an English translation in con- 
nection with the Revised Version and which he expounds in the concise 
and appropriate manner noted heretofore” (p. 56) ; ‘‘ Moulton’s Commentary 
on Exodus also, which is attached to the Revised Version, offers itself to 
English readers as a first introduction to the scientific understanding of 
this difficult book ’’ (p. 57), etc. Similarly of Dr. Salmon’s Some Thoughts 
on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament it is simply said: ‘* Salmon’s 
book is of popular character in contrast with the valuable German work on 
Bibeltext und Bibeliibersetzungen taken from the Realencyclopzedie”’ (p. 107) 
—than which comparison nothing could be more misleading. Slips like these 
are doubtless inevitable where such a vast mass of material is passed under 
necessarily rapid review, and they deserve only such cursory notice as we give 
to inadvertences like first cataloguing Ginsburg’s atlas of palszographic 
plates (p. 25), and then in another section (p. 26) speaking of it as only as yet 
promised, or like cataloguing Ginsburg’s Introduction with a French title. 
Not knowing the facts in this last case and warned by the presence of such 
inadvertences as we have mentioned, we are left in doubt whether this is a 
mere slip or whether the book has really been issued in a French edition 
also. More disturbing than such mere noddings of tired heads and hands 
is the sustained depreciation, amounting to almost studied injustice, of 
books of ‘conservative’ tendency. Siegfried writes in a bitter spirit and 
quite brusquely. He has a bad habit of interjecting in square brackets com- 
ments not always consonant with the dignity of a plain scientific record. 
To take some mild examples, we read that Dr. Beardsley, in a paper printed 
in this REVIEW, supposes the imprecatory Psalms to express not their human 
author’s but ‘‘ God’s feelings [really ?!]” (p. 64) ; and of Dr. Leathes’ The 
Claims of the Old Testament it is said, ‘‘ Leathes thinks he has shown that 
recent criticism and its historical structure are breaking down of their own 
weight [then they might as well be let alone and the world troubled with 
no more books about them]” (p. 45). In a similar spirit Holtzmann allows 
himself to speak of Dr. Mayor’s arguments for the genuineness of James as 
‘‘incomparably childish ’’ (p. 159). This tone and manner is surely not 
‘‘ scientific.”’? It is a pleasure to turn from such flaws to recognize the gen- 
eral remarkable accuracy and objectivity of the description of the multitude 
of works that come under review, and especially the generous appreciation 
which is given to works of first-class scientific value. The Oxford Hebrew 
Lexicon, for example, is spoken of most generously (p. 36), as is Kénig’s 
Hist.-comparative Syntax der hebr. Sprache (p. 39). Hommel’s Jsraelitish 
Tradition, on the other hand, is somewhat cavilierly treated (p. 46); and 
Holtzmann sneers repeatedly at Zahn’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
Holtzmann’s opening words recognize the comparative richness of the New 
Testament product of the year, including as it does not only Zahn’s Einlei- 
tung (which ‘* preaches everywhere the ‘subversion of science,’ ”’ and ‘ will 
long be the storehouse for all apologetic and traditional attempts ”’), but also 
Harnack’s Chronology of Primitive Christian Literature up to Ireneus (“ the 
Preface of which has found incomparably more readers and friends than its 
contents”’), the publication and discussion of the Oxyrynchus fragment 
called by its discoverers 16j:a ’Jj00 (of which a rich literature is recorded 
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and estimated (pp. 115-118), the issue of Schwartzkopf’s assault on the pro- 
phetic trustworthiness of Jesus, with the literature which has grown up 
about it, and for American students the publication of Dr. McGiffert’s His- 
tory of Christianity inthe Apostolic Age. Dr. McGiffert’s book is, of course, 
most grateful to one of such radical views and polemic spirit as Holtzmann : 
while from the English standpoint, he tells us, it is thought too little conser- 
vative, from Iloltzmann’s German outlook it seems sound history and is 
especially praiseworthy as resting on a satisfactory view of the Book of Acts, 
just because it looks upon that book, written under Domitian, as presenting 
the apostolic age, not as it was, but as it lay in the mind of a writer who could 
not believe that Christianity was ever in any way different from what he 
saw it beneath his own eyes, etc. It could well be wished that this compre- 
hensive and indispensable index of theological literature were written from 
a standpoint less stained by party spirit.——The Modern Reader’s Bible. A 
Series of Works from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary 
Form. St. Luke and St. Paul. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in English in 
the University of Chicago. In Two Volumes. Small 18mo, pp. xiv, 226 + 235. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898.) The previous issues of this series 
of booklets have been reviewed from time to time in this REVIEW, and to 
these notices (a list of which may be found in our number for July last, p. 
525) the reader may be referred for an account of the work and the nature 
of its accomplishment. The present issue contains the Gospel of Luke and 
the Book of Acts, with the Epistles of Paul inserted at the points at which 
they would chronologically be appropriate. The effect of thus breaking up 
the text of Acts is of course to destroy the literary effect of that most care- 
fully constructed piece of historical literature, and it is therefore indefensi- 
ble from the professed standpoint of the series. In the interests of the 
student of history, on the other hand, this method of presenting the mate- 
rial has decided advantages, and the present two volumes supply to such an 
one a convenient edition of the text of the books included. In other 
respects they call for no special remark. The ‘‘ device of footnotes ”’ is spar- 
ingly used: but even in these books Dr. Moulton cannot deny himself the 
pleasure of thus and otherwise ‘‘ exercising his gifts’? as a conjectural 
critic—as the note (ii, p. 212) in which he wishes to throw out a section of 
2 Corinthians as an interpolation witnesses. Perhaps the help these vol- 
umes give to the literary study and appreciation of the Bible is meagre above 
that of most of their fellows. The following characterization of Paul’s 
letters as literature is, however, worth quoting: ‘‘ These are among thie 
most difficult of all literary compositions. Some writers are obscure 
through poverty of thought; Paul on the contrary through exuberance. 
In his writings great ideas, brilliantly worded, come pouring out with a 
rapidity that leaves appreciative effort lagging behind. Yet this but badly 
describes his exuberance. Paul has a highly relational mind; not content 
with vivid presentation of a thought, he must at the same time guard it in 
all its aspects, and indicate its connections with all other thoughts. If the 
author of Wisdom be considered the great master of digression, Paul may 
be called the great master of the preposition: the function of that mechan- 
ical part of speech to represent not thoughts but thought-relations has a 
demand made upon it in these epistles that cannot be paralleled in other 
literature ; of’s and in’s and through’s and with’s (not to say their Greek 
equivalents) almost break down under the burden imposed on them.’’ Why 
could not Dr. Moulton give us more of such striking literary comment, and 
less of a ‘‘ criticism,”’ higher and lower, for which he has insufficient prepara- 
tion and which is alien to the purpose of his undertaking ?——The Exposi- 
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tor’s Greek Testament. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 
LL.D. Volumei. I. The Synoptic Gospels, by the Rev. Alexander Bal- 
main Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
IL. The Gospel of St. John, by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor of 
Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. viii, 872. (Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897.) This first 
volume of **‘ The New Alford,’’—which is what its editor represents The Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament as designed to be—is a very handsome book indeed, 
with soft and excellent paper, good type and clear impression. Possibly the 
paper is a trifle too thin ; but the book is very satisfactory to the eye and hand. 
The editor has, perhaps, done injustice to the work in presenting it to the pub- 
lic as intended ‘‘ to do for the present generation the work accomplished by 
Dean Alford’s in the past.’? The conditions under which the two works thus 
brought together were published are so different that comparison can with 
difficulty be instituted between them. Dean Alford, in a true sense, medi- 
ated between the Biblical learning of Germany and the only nascent spirit 
of Biblical investigation in Britain: he brought the results of the one, in 
compressed and readable form, before the other: he addressed the best 
British Biblical scholarship of his time: and in a sense his book was epoch- 
making for the development of exegesis and criticism in England. There 
is nothing epoch-making in this book. The audience it appeals to, as every 
page of it bears witness, is the great body of educated Englishmen. And its 
purpose, as estimated by the tone and manner of its authors, clearly is to put 
into the hands of the English reader at large a thoroughly well-considered 
and up-to-date exposition of the New Testament. In a word, it ranges in 
purpose and character more with the New Testament portion of The Bible 
Commentary than with Alford’s Greek Testament—with which latter book 
it has little in common beyond certain external accidents of form. Looked 
at from the point of view thus suggested, the work, so far as it now lies 
before us, must be pronounced a thoroughly successful one. It seems to 
givein its rather meagre Introductions just about the amount of informa- 
tion which the educated lay-reader would desire ; and certainly it puts it in 
the most gracious and winning form. The same is true of the Notes, which 
are written flowingly—we have scarcely ever had before us a more readable 
commentary—and which very successfully introduce the reader to a gratify- 
ing amount of knowledge as to what has been thought of late to be the mean- 
ing of the evangelists. The standpoint of the book will readily be gathered 
from the names of its authors. Dr. Bruce, here too, is the concessive 
apologete, who is chiefly anxious not to commit Christianity to anything 
very difficult to believe: in nearly his very first note—that on the Gene- 
alogy and Birth of Jesus—the whole well-known art of avoiding commit- 
ment comes out fully and even amusingly. Dr. Dods follows in the same 
general line, though with less extremity of hesitation. Certain drawbacks 
necessarily arise from this point of view: but despite these drawbacks the 
book remains an excellent one—one which we cannot but heartily recom- 
mend as one of the most enticing and informing of the popular commen- 
taries known to us.x——The International Critical Commentary. <A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Philippians and to Phile- 
mon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Lit - 
erature in Union Tbeological Seminary, New York. 8vo, pp. xlv, 201. 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians. By Rev. T. K. Abbott, B.D., D.Litt., Formeily 
Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, 
pp. Ixv, 315. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1897.) A sufficient number of the volumes of the New Testament 
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portion of the ‘‘ International Critical Commentary ’’ have now been pub- 
lished to render it plain, that the series as a whole will not retain the high 
level attained by its opening volume—the thoroughly wrought commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans by Dr. Sanday and Mr. Headlam. No single 
subsequent volume has reached that mark. The present issues are both 
good, respectable commentaries, creditable to their authors and helpful to 
the student, but neither of them possesses qualities which cause it to 
stand out conspicuously among the numerous commentaries on the portions 
of Scripture of which it treats, nor does either of them bring any fresh con- 
tributions of value to the understanding of these epistles. Dr. Vincent’s 
book is the more flowingly written of the two and presents a plain, some- 
what diffuse exposition, which culminates in three detached discussions, on 
‘* Bishops and Deacons ”’ (Phil. i. 1), ‘* The Humiliation of Christ ’’ (Phil. ii. 
6-11) and ‘‘ Paul’s Conception of Righteousness by Faith ’’ (Phil. iii. 8-10), 
respectively. In the first of these he contends that ‘‘ within the circle of 
the acknowledged Pauline letters, there is no evidence of regularly consti- 
tuted church officers representing distinct orders in the ministry ;’’ in the 
second he defends the ordinary doctrine of the Godhead of Christ and the 
nature of His humiliation ; while in the third he endeavors to make justifi- 
cation proceed on an infused righteousness. Dr. Vincent too hastily, as we 
think, adopts Harnack’s chronology of Paul’s life in dating the epistle ; and 
certainly too dogmatically asserts that Paul expected Christ’s second coming 
soon, and too sharply condemns those who, preferring Paul’s own testimony to 
Jowett’s, disagree with him on this point (p. 8). Dr. Abbott’s commentary 
is rich in philological material and on this side far surpasses Dr. Vincent’s 
in originality and instructiveness. On the theological side, however, it 
‘* flats ’ dreadfully : the plain truth being that Dr. Abbott’s theology falls 
so much below Paul’s that he cannot do Paul’s justice, even to the extent 
of expounding it correctly. He is unwilling to allow Paul not only his 
pneumatology (Eph. i. 21, ii. 2), but even his doctrines of original sin (Eph. 
ii. 3) and of objective redemption (Eph. i. 11). At Eph. ii. 10 he makes 
‘* good works ”’ ** not the object of the new creation,’’ but its condition! At 
Eph. i. 23 he looks upon the Church as the complement of Christ. At Eph. 
iv. 9, while rightly taking the descent of Christ to be to the earth, he 
strangely denies the reference to be to the incarnation and finds it in Christ's 
spiritual return after His ascension in His apostles and other messengers 
(see ii. 17). Perhaps the note on Eph. iv. 8 is as godd a sample of Dr. 
Abbott’s method as any ; here he sets aside the usually assumed supplement 
of ‘God ”’ assubject of 2¢y<:, apparently because it would be ‘‘ consistent 
only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration,’’ and argues for an inter- 
pretation for which the usage here and at v. 14 (it reads erroneously ‘ ver. 
14°’) alone is supposed to witness, though this amount of usage is not 
thought considerable for the supplying of 6 Sos. The fact that there are 
many more phenomena of very varied kinds in Paul’s writings which show 
that he held that ‘‘ Scripture says ’’ and ‘‘ God says” are convertible terms 
is not even mentioned as an item in the case. Dr. Abbott is determined 
that Paul shall not teach anything above his own theology. There are not 
lacking other striking indications of haste in the preparation of the volume. 
Take such a textual note as this (on Col. ii. 18, p. 269): ‘‘ As to the reading 
the evidence is as follows:—Without the negative: MSS.: 8* ABD*, etc, 
. ... With the negative py: MSS.: CKLP, etc..... With od, & CDG. 
. . « « It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads #7, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether 0°, inserted by way of correc- 
tion in 8 and D, was derived from MS. authority, or was merely a conjec- 
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ture.’? There is obvious confusion here on the face of the statement: and 
if any one does not see in it intricate depths of confusion worse confounded, 
let him only consult his Tischendorf. The ‘ Introduction ”’ in both vol- 
umes is inadequate. And in both volumes the bookmaker has been much 
at fault in his arrangement of the parts, paging and use of headings and 
bastard titles ——Philippian Studies. Lessons in Faith and Love from St, 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D., Principal of 
Ridley Hall, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, 
pp. xi, 265. (London: Hodder & Stoughton ; New York: A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, 1897.) As the Scriptures are intended not merely to make wise, but 
‘*to make wise unto salvation,’’ exegesis has not done its part by a Biblical 
book until it issues into that culminating exercise of exposition which we 
call ‘*the application.’? This delightful book, the ‘‘ whole aim ”’ of which, 
we are told in the Preface, ‘‘ is toward edification,”’ is still, properly speaking, 
exegetical, and may be considered as the completion of its author’s Com- 
mentary on the Philippians, published in ‘‘ The Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment.’’ Such a completion of the more intellectualistically conceived vol- 
ume was to be expected of Principal Moule, whose practical and devotional 
writings have brought courage and comfort to thousands. That it should 
be markedly successful was also certain beforehand. It is, in fact, a model 
practical commentary on a portion of Scripture, scholarly and precise in its 
reading of the Word on the one hand, and letting its plummet down into 
the very depths of its spiritual message on the other. Dr. Moule’s method 
is to begin each section of the epistle with a rendering of the passage in 
hand with interspersed comments bringing out the exact shade of sense, 
especially when it bears on the spiritual effect ; and to follow this with a 
‘* brief meditation upon one of the main ‘Lessons on Faith and Love’ sug- 
gested by the section.’’ Here philological scholarship, theological knowledge, 
Christian sentiment, a devout spirit and a poetic temperament combine to 
press home the lessons of that Word which, however varied in character 
in accordance with changes in subordinate author and occasion, is every- 
where, and is everywhere recognized by this expositor to be, the Word of 
God, quick and powerful, and able to make wise unto salvation.— Here and 
There in the Greek New Testament. By Prof. L.S. Potwin, Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University. 8vo, pp. 220. (Chicago, New York and 
Toronto, 1898.) There are gathered into this volume the occasional contri- 
butions to New Testament exegesis which Prof. Potwin has been making 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. The more elaborate and interesting 
of them touch on points in the Greek of the Gospels. These include espe- 
cially a new interpretation of the eddoxfas in the revised text of Luke ii. 
14, by which (surely mistakenly) it is made to qualify 2¢p7jvy instead of 
aIpwroty, yielding the sense of “‘ on earth the peace of good pleasure in 
men ;’’ a plea for understanding éxcodsrog in Matt. vi. 11, Luke xi.3, in the 
sense of constant, continual ;* a protest against the rendering of tod zovypdv 
in Matt. vi. 13 as *‘ the evil one;”? and a study of the New Testament use of 
dyazdw and gtiéw, which adds to the doubt whether the strong contrast 
ordinarily made between them in the last chapter of John is valid. These 
studies are careful and acute and full of instruction to the reader. The 
others are slighter and by themselves of little value. Now and then there,is 
an unnecessary intrusion of the dogmatic element—as when a short note 
entitled ‘* Demons”’ is inserted, with no exegetical object, but apparently 
only to give unnecessary expression to the author’s opinions as to the reality 
of Demoniacal Possession and the nature of the Humiliation of the Son of 


* Those interested in this odd word should certainly consult the long note in Schmiedel’s Winer, 
p. 136, 
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God. A suggestive lecture on the qualifications, principles and methods of 
a New Testament exegete is prefixed to the volume. The Biblical Illus- 
trator; or, Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, Lllustrations, Expository, Scien- 
tific, Geographical, Historical and Homiletical, Gathered from a Wide 
Range of Home and Foreign Literature, on the Verses of the Bible. By 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Revelation. 8vo, pp. vii, 787. (New York, 
Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1898.) Former issues of this 
series have been noticed in this REVIEW (Vol. i,317; Vol. iii, 384; Vol. viii, 
800, and Vol ix, 543). This volume is as full and as rich in contents as the 
others. For the character of the work and the wonderful diligence which 
has been lavished on it, the former notices should be compared. 





Ii1.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A CoMPENDIOUS BooK OF GODLY AND SPIRITUAL SONGS, commonly 
known as ‘** The Gude and Godlie Ballatis,” reprinted from the Edition of 
1567. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. F. MITCHELL, D D., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History, St. Andrews. 
Edinburgh and London: Printed for ‘‘ The Scottish Text Society,”’ by 
William Blackwood & Sons, 1897. 8vo, pp. cxxvi, 338. 


In 1887-88, Dr. Mitchell edited for ‘‘ The Scottish Text Society ” ‘‘ the 
earliest known prose treatise in the Scottish dialect, setting forth the doc- 
trines of the Reformers’’—Gau’s “‘ The Richt Vay to the Kingdome of 
Hevin.” It was altogether appropriate that he should now place by its side, 
in the series of publications of the Society, an equally careful and illuminat- 
ing edition of the earliest known metrical treatise in the Scottish dialect, 
** which formally sets forth the faith and teaching of the Reformers.’? The 
metrical treatise had so far a common origin with the prose one that it too 
largely drew its materials from the writings of Luther and his followers— 
not indeed from their prose, but from their hymnological writings, a class of 
compositions which, as Dr. Mitchell states, ‘* had hardly less influence in help- 
ing on the movement they had begun,” and which in their Scottish form 
probably exercised in their new environment quite as powerful an influence as 
onthecontinent. The Gudeand Godlie Ballatis are not, of course, now edited 
for the first time. A selection of the satirical pieces among them was edited 
by Lord Hailes as early as 1765, and a larger one by Sibbald in 1802. The 
whole book was reprinted by Sir J. G. Dalyeil in 1801, from a copy of the edi- 
tion of 1621, and finally, again and for the first time with adequate learning, 
by Mr. David Laing in 1868, from the edition of 1578—the earliest then 
known. Dr. Mitchell may be said to have begun the preparation of his edi- 
tion as early as 1866, when he was led to investigate the sources of some of 
Wedderburn’s materials. This was followed up by a lecture delivered in 
Broughton Ferry in the spring of 1867 on The Wedderburns and their Work, 
which was duly published by the Messrs. Blackwood. And now his manifold 
researches have ripened into this goodly volume, which gives the text from an 
edition presumably of 1567, preceded by a comprehensive Introduction and 
followed by a full body of Notes. Dr. Mitchell speaks with very becoming 
modesty of his performance and lays stress on the lacune of information yet 
to be filled in—as to the book and as to its authors. But it is safe to say that 
he has brought together in this volume all that is known of both, and has 
made by it a substantial additon to what has hitherto been known. 
In the Introduction, after a short account of the rise of vernacular hymnol- 
ogy both on the Continent and in Britain, and of the important part it played 
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in furthering the Reformation, and particulary of the effort made in it to 
spiritualize the secular songs of the day, he passes to as detailed an account 
of the three brothers Wedderburn as could be unearthed, doing full justice 
to the poetic ability of John, the author of the book in hand. Then a full ac- 
count is given of the history of the Compendious Book itself—its origin and 
early editors, its sources in the similar writings of the German Reformers, 
its contents, its doctrinal teachings, which breathe the purest spirit of the 
evangelical faith, its merits, and the objections that have from time to time 
been taken to it. Then succeeds a series of appendices treating more fully of 
matters of interest to which the flowing narrative of the text of the Introduc- 
tion could give only inadequate attention. The text of The Gude and Godlie 
Ballatis follows, with a critical apparatus. And the whole closes with over 
fifty pages of explanatory notes and an adequate glossary. 

The contents of the Compendious Book consist: first, of a series of pieces 
in prose and verse, intended for elementary instruction in the evangelical 
faith—the Ten Commandments, Apostles’ Creed, Lord’s Prayer, accounts of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; secondly, of the spiritual songs proper, 
largely inspired by the German Protestant hymnology ; thirdly, of a series of 
paraphrases of the Psalms and other portions of Scripture; and, lastly, of 
what Dr. Mitchell calls ** Ballads and Satirical Poems ’’—* religious adapta- 
tions of profane or secular songs,’”’ and ‘‘ ballads expressing in a very pithy 
and effective manner the sad corruptions and abuses tolerated in the old 
Church.” The contents of this last section cannot be spoken of as the char- 
acteristic feature of the book : it is even possible that they are at least in part 
a subsequent addition to the book as first issued ; and certainly they are not 
all the production of John Wedderburn. They are nevertheless the most 
curious portion of itscontents, and it would not be strange if the attention of 
the reader should be particularly arrested by them, or if he might thereby be 
led to neglect the finer flavor of the spiritual compositions which precede 
them, and to the merits of which, poetical, doctrinal and spiritual, Dr. 
Mitchell is careful to do his usual justice. 

Among these ‘* Ballads and Satirical Poems ”’ there are some very ringing 
verses indeed, and also a number of examples of that spiritualizing of secular 
songs which (not without very ancient and very good precedent, of which 
their authors were fully aware) was going on all over the Reformed world. 
This “ spiritualization ’’ was effected often in the boldest way. Frequently 
the whole scheme of rhymes was retained as well as the familiar refrains, 
catch-words, and the lilt and tune, for the purpose of 1etaining which the 
adaptation was made. The boldness of such adaptations as transformed the 
ballad, ‘t Jolin, come kiss me now,” with the retention of the whole of the first 
four lines unaltered, into an appeal of the Lord God to John who ‘ repre- 
sents man ’’ to return to His loving arms, is, of course, an extreme instance : 


‘‘ Repent thy sin unfeignedly, 

Believe my promise in Christ's death, 
This kiss of faith will justify thee 

(As my Scripture plainly saith). 
Make no delay, come by and by, 

When that I do thee call, 
Lest death do strike thee suddenly 

So thou come not at all.” 


Similarly bold is the adaptation of the gay hunting song, ‘* The hunt is up, 
the hunt is up,” to a ringing anti-Papal cry. Much more interesting, how- 
ever, are the adaptations in which the transition is made with the preserva- 
tion of much more of the structure of the original poem than was possible in 
such cases. An exceedingly interesting instance may be found in a case in 
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which, curiously enough, it would surely seem that we have preserved for us 
both the original secular and the adapted spiritual song in the volume it- 
self. At the close of the volume stands a secular song which was condemned 
by the General Assembly in 1565 and ordered to be deleted from the end of 
the Psalm Book—by which order it was so thoroughly suppressed that it re- 
mained quite unknown until the turning up in 1867 of the copy here reprinted. 
In the body of the book its spiritual adaptation is contained, and a com- 
parison of the two presents so clear an example of the way in which the 
transformation is accomplished in a number of other instances, that we 
venture to print them side by side. We do this the more willingly as the 
secular song itself is one of unusual sweetness and purity and deserves to be 
remembered as one of the most beautiful love-songs in the language. 


Welcum, Fortoun, welcum againe, Welcum, Lord Christ, weleum againe, 
The day and hour I may weill blis, My joy, my confort, and my bliss, 
Thow hes exilit all my paine, That culd me saif from hellis paine, 
Quhilk to my hart greit plesour is. Bot onlie thow nane was, nor is. 
For I may say, that few men may, Thairfoir, I may rycht bauldlie say, 
Seing of paine I am drest, Geue Christ, the quhilk hes me redrest, 
I haif obtenit all my pay, Be on my syde, guhilk hes done pay 
The lufe of hir that I lufe best. My Ransoun, quha can me molest? 
I know nane sic as scho is one. Sen Christ now hes maid me at one 
Sa trew, sa kynde, sa luiffandlie, With God the Father, and did die 
Quhat suld I do, an scho war gone ? To mak me Just, to gloir is gone, 
Allace! zit had I leuer die. Than quhat are they can condampne me? 
To me scho is baith trew and kynde, Was neuer nane to me mair kynde 
Worthie it war scho had the praise, Nor Christ ; thairfoir I will him pryse, 
For no disdaine in hir I find, Onlie with Saule, body, and mynde; 
I pray to God I may hir pleis. My hope and traist haill in him lyis. 
(uhen that I heir hir name exprest, Bot that qubilk Scripture hes exprest, 
My hart for joy dois loup thairfoir, Ane Sacrifice Christ anis, thairfoir, 
Abufe all uther I lufe hir best, * Offerit to God, quhilk smellit best, 
Unto I die, qubat wuld scho moir? For my trespas, I seik no moir. 


My pairt is than from Sin to ceis, 
And cleif to Christ, quhilk hes supprest 
Sin, deith, and lll, and maid my peace, 
Throw Faith in him that I mycht rest. 


We are afraid we do not altogether share Dr. Mitchell’s half regret that 
this sweet ‘‘ secular gong ’’ has turned up, lest it should mar our ‘ enjoy- 
ment of one of the finest hymns in the volume to know such was the original 
from which it sprang.’’ Surely it isa gain to be able to place alongside of 
the fine hymn the equally fine love-song, which, certainly, we need not sup- 
pose to give expression to anything other than a ‘‘ true and honorable love.” 
On the other hand, we are not sure we share Dr. Mitchell’s surprise that the 
General Assembly passed over so much more openly offensive a piece as 
“ Hay trix, tryme go trix,’”’ and condemned this particular song. Isit not due 
to the fact that this is the only purely secular song in the volume? Nor 
would we ourselves have selected the ‘* Hay trix, tryme go trix,’’ for exclu- 
sion. It is that famous ballad beginning (in modern spelling) : 


“The pope, that pagan full of pride, 
He has us blinded long, 
For where the blind the blind doth guide, 
No wonder both go wrong ; 
Like prince and king, he led the reign 
Of all iniquity : 
Hay trix, tryme go trix, under the greenwood tree.” 





We could not spare that ballad ; throughout the whole of it, in its coarsest 
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lines, even those which Dr. Mitchell’s sense of propriety has led him to re- 
fuse to perpetuate in his reprint, there is no breath of any other emotion 
than that of moral indignation for the degradation that marked the life of 
the clergy of the period. Surely the picture is drawn none too coarsely to fit 
the facts. Men of average stomachs cannot read the details save under 
compulsion : but he who has looked through the pages of even such a work 
as Mr. Lea’s History of Sacerdotal Celibacy the once that will certainly 
suffice him for a lifetime, will adjudge it well that this moral indignation 
was expressed and expressed plainly. Were we fixing ona piece beneath 
whose good intent a moral danger might lurk, it would not be upon such a 
strong and wholesome castigation of vice as this that we would lay our hand, 
but rather on a piece like the one entitled ‘‘ Ane Dissuasioun from Vaine 
Lust,” in which with all its repetition of ‘‘ Allace, allace! ”’ the instances of 
sin seem to be dwelt on as one might say, ‘‘ the pudding is good, but it is 
dreadfully sure to bring on indigestion.”’ 

Whatever, however, modern taste may think of this method of adapting 
secular, often no doubt impure, songs, current among the people, to the 
conveyance of elevating spiritual truth, there can be no doubt not only that 
it served a high and noble purpose at the time, but also that it was but one 
of the sides of that great outreaching of religion to embrace all the spheres of 
human life which was the very core of the Reformation movement. Readers 
of Douen’s Life of Marot will not need to be reminded of the significance of 
this process in the spheres of music and song: and it is one of the great ser- 
vices which Dr. Kuyper is doing to this generation that he is recalling it to 
some understanding of the great revolution wrought by the recovery among 
the Reformed of the sense of the value of common things, and of the im- 
portance, in the outworking of the divine purposes for the world, of the whole 
sphere of natural gifts exercised under the guidance of ‘‘ common grace”’— 
by which the expressions of the natural life are rescued to the service of re- 
ligion. Nor can there be two opinions among those who will turn over the 
pages of this book but that John Wedderburn was a poet of no mean order and 
that the treasury of Christian song which he gave to his people, just as they 
were struggling out of the darkness in which they had so long been enveloped, 
is aheritage of no mean value. Here are the beginnings of Scottish vernacular 
psalmody : and the beginnings are a copious and pure fountain which has ~ 
watered the whole garden of the Lord. The history of psalmody in the Pro- 
testant churches is even yet a subject very ill understood. Dr. Mitchell’s 
volume, we may hope, will furnish the starting point for its investigation so 
far as the Scotch churches are concerned. And one will need prosecute the 
investigation but a very little way before many prejudices and misappre- 
hensions which have in some quarters now almost the standing of law will 
begin rapidly to fall away. 

Princeton. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 
lierausgegeben von der Kirchenviiter-Commission der K. Preuss. Akademie 
der Wiss. Erste Band: Hippolytus Werke. Erster Band: Exegetische und 
Homiletische Schriften. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenviiter- 
Commission der Kénig]. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften von G. 
Nath. Bonwetsch, D. und O. Prof. der Theol. in Géttingen, und Hans 
Achelis, Privatdocent der Theol. inGittingen. 8vo, pp. XXVili, 374 + x, 309. 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897.) This handsome 
volume is the first issue in a great undertaking. What is proposed is noth- 
ing less than to present the whole series of ‘‘ Greek Christian Writers ” of 
the first three centuries, in new critical editions and according to a unitary 
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plan, each volume containing, along with the text, a comprehensive critical 
apparatus, sufficient introduction and indices. The general title is moreover 
generously interpreted so as to include not only the “fathers”? in the 
ordinary sense of that word, but everything which may be supposed to 
belong to the early Christian Church—the A pocryphal Gospelsand Acts, Acts 
of Martyrs, Gnostic remains, and even such Jewish compositions as were 
more or less adopted and sometimes rewritten by the Church, such as the 
early Apocalypses, the Sibyllines and the like. The whole mass of these 
writings is to be carefully investigated afresh and retdited from the 
sources. It is estimated that some fifty volumes of six or seven hundred 
pages each will be required to contain them: and that about twenty years 
will be consumed in their publication. The task has long needed to be done, 
though, perhaps, it is only now that the times have become ripe for doing it 
thoroughly and with that scholarly quality which is essential for its value, 
as it is only of late that knowledge of the material at the disposal of scholars 
for executing such a task has been acquired, or, indeed, a sufficient body of 
specialists trained to undertake the work. The publication of such a work 
is naturally an undertaking beyond the means of any publishing house, and 
has been rendered possible only by the initiative of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences who, as long ago as 1891, appointed a committee—con- 
sisting of Diels, Dillmann, Von Gebhardt, Harnack, Loofs and Mommsen— 
to prepare for it, and who now subsidize the work by assigning to it the 
income of the ‘‘ Hermann and Elise (born Heckmann) Wentzel”’ fund. 
Under these auspices the work has been undertaken by the great publishing 
house of Hinrichs, whose name will guarantee that it will be accomplished 
in the very best style. Thus at length we have in prospect an edition of the 
whole series of early Greek Christian writers worthy in point of scholarly 
presentation of the material and elegance in form to set beside the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum which has since 1866 been publishing 
under the auspices of the Vienna Royal Academy of Sciences. No words 
need be wasted in pointing out the desirability of such an edition : and what 
has already been said of the preparations made for producing it and of the 
hands into which it has fallen will justly awaken high expectations for it. It 
is enough 'o say that it will be no less than indispensable for every student 
of early Christian history, literature and thought. The first volume pub- 
lished, which now lies before us, fairly satisfies the severe demands which 
we naturally make on such a publication. Perhaps it is not an unhappy 
chance that has made the works of Hippolytus the starting point of the 
series. It is true that we do not meet in the schismatic Bishop of Rome an 
example of the highest type of Greek theological literature; but the setting 
forth of his works ina form adequately representing modern scholarship 
and meeting the needs of students of the origines of Greek Christian thought, 
is a task of a sort which will admirably bring to a test the capabilities of 
the new work. It stands this test finely. The work on Hippolytus could 
not have been assigned to better hands than those of the prudent Bonwetsch 
and the diligent Achelis, and they have performed their task in a way that 
gives us almost a new Hippolytus. The first half of the volume, tor which 
Bonwetsch cares, gives us the Commentaries on Daniel and the Song of 
Songs. The former is especially remarkable as probably the oldest exegetical 
treatise that has come down to us from the early Church, and anciently the 
most read of all of Hippolytus’ writings. It was subsequently, however, 
thrown into the shade by Theodoret’s commentary on Daniel, the superior 
quality of which surely Photius was not the first to recognize: and after- 
wards entirely superseded by the catene. In its complete form it therefore 
passed so entirely out of use that it is so extant only in an Old Slavic 
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version, and noone MS. of that which has come into Bonwetsch’s hands 
contains all of it. By the aid of this version Bonwetsch is enabled, how- 
ever, for the first time to print the whole treatise, though even now not all 
of it in Greek. As this is in this sense an editio princeps, the various read- 
ings of the different witnesses to the text are recorded with great particu- 
larity and fullness: and the whole is set out with all possible scholarly helps. 
There exists in Greek only one small fragment of the commentary on the 
Song of Songs, and for the remainder the editor has been dependent on 
Slavonic, eked out by Armenian and Syriac fragments: all of which are 
duly set forth in a German translation. The second half of the volume is 
cared for by Achelis, and besides the important treatise De Antichristo is 
made up chiefly of ‘‘ exegetical and homiletical’’ fragments—genuine and 
non-genuine. They are all edited with the greatest care, and will serve for 
long as the definitive edition of the fragments of Hippolytus, though it is 
not wholly clear why all of them should be classed under the rubric of 
‘* exegetical and homiletical.”’> The volume as a whole gives one a most 
favorable impression of the series it represents. Not only is its scholarship 
beyond impeachment and its contribution to the proper setting out of the 
text of its author of the very highest character, but in form, execution and 
its whole mechanical character it is all it should be: the page is ample and 
well proportioned, the type clear and large and well leaded, and the press- 
work good. Only two features of the undertaking strike one at first sight 
as fairly open to criticism. The first of these is the use of German not only 
in the Introductions, but also in the Notes and in the presentation of that 
portion of the text which, being lacking in the Greek transmission, is 
supplied from the versions. The promoters of the enterprise defend this on 
the ground *‘ that our language is understood by the learned of all tongues.”’ 
Doubtless: but surely a great corpus like this should bear as little trace of 
sectionalism and be made as widely useful as possible. We shall not com- 
plain that the parta of the text supplied from the ancient versions are trans- 
lated, though it would have been well for scholarly ends to print these frag- 
ments in their original form also. But we cannot yield the conviction that 
the Introductions and Notes and translated fragments should certainly have 
been given in Latin. The second point apparently open to criticism is the 
meagreness of the discussions in the Introductions—this, however, less fairly 
than the former point. For the Introductions are after all sufficient for the 
purposes of an edition, in which after all the text is the main thing: so that 
most readers on second thought will commend the good judgment which 
has compressed the material in the Introductions to the smallest compass 
compatible with furnishing what the reader needs to know in order intelli- 
gently to approach the text, and has relegated all extended discussion to a 
parallel series of publications issued under the general title of “Archiv fiir 
die tilteren christlichen Schriftsteller in der Ausgabe der Kirchenviiter-Com- 
mission der Kgl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften.’? When one 
turns to this, he no longer complains. Here he will find a thorough study of 
the commentaries on Daniel and the Song by Bonwetsch and a comprehen- 
sive literary-critical body of Prolegomena to Hippolytus’ works by Achelis. 
Studies so full as these could scarcely find place as Introductions to an edi- 
tion. Everybody is therefore the gainer by the arrangement by which the 
edition itself is provided with adequate Introductory notes, and a far richer 
mass of studies on the various treatises than could well be included in the 
volume with the text is separately presented. It is to be hoped that the 
inauguration of this noble work will become widely known and that students 
of the early Greek fathers everywhere will both encourage its publishers 
and serve their own advantage by procuring the volumes as they appear 
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from the press.—.A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of 
the Christian Church. Second Series. Translated into English, with Pro- 
legomena and Explanatory Notes. Vols, i-vii, under the Editorial Super- 
vision of Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Henry Wace, D.D., in Connection 
with a Number of Patristic Scholars of Europe and America. Vol. xiii. 
Gregory the Great, Part ii,and Ephraim Syrus and Aphraat. S8vo, pp. ix, 
433. (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1898.) The first 
portion of this latest issue of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Library completes 
the selections from Gregory the Great, the publication of which was begun 
in the twelfth volume. The new portion and the distinctive portion of the 
volume consists of the translations from the early Syriac fathers—Ephraim 
and Aphraat—which occupy the last three-fourths of the volume, though 
the liberal leading of the type in this portion of the volume makes us hesi- 
tate to say that the matter from these Syriac fathers constitutes three- 
fourths of the whole. For this matter Dr. John Gwynne, of Dublin, has 
assumed the responsibility, though the actual translation has been done by 
other hands: and he has prefixed to it a comprehensive introductory dis- 
sertation which is a real contribution to our knowledge of these two great 
but little known men. The volume certainly yields in interest to none of its 
predecessors.— History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack, Ordinary 
Professor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from the Third German Edition 
by Neil Buchanan. Vol. iv. 8vo, pp. xi, 353. (London: Williams & Nor- 
gate; Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1898.) We welcome this fourth 
volume of the English translation of Harnack’s epoch-making book : and we 
are glad to learn that only three more volumes will be required to complete 
the whole. We are offended again, indeed, on opening its pages, by the’con- 
tinuance in this volume also of the incredible folly of breaking up in the 
translation the logical arrangement of the chapters in the original, and pre- 
senting the consecutive chapters to the reader in a perfect hodge-podge. But 
otherwise the presentation of Harnack’s great work in English is a very 
successful and satisfactory one and the reader of this translation, once he has 
found his way among the confused chapter numbers, will feel on every page 
a debt of gratitude to both translator and publisher. The present volume, 
which is mainly occupied with the Trinitarian and Christological contro- 
versies of the early Church, shows Harnack in his best and in his most 
characteristic features. Nothing could surpass the wideness and firmness 
of the grasp on problems, outlooks and details which he here exhibits: and, 
we are constrained to add, nothing could exceed the single-mindedness with 
which he pursues throughout the volume the one task of reading the religious 
philosophy of Ritschlism into the history of the early Church. No finer 
piece of historical construction, no more thorough piece of special pleading 
can be found in all the literature of modern scholarship. One is instructed 
on every page by brilliant generalizations and observations of piercing 
insight that illuminate whole stretches of history: and one is amused on 
every page by the obvious intanglement of the writer in his own theologou- 
mena: so that we have the paradox before us here of the most dogma-deflected 
history of dogma ever written coming from the hand of a leading repre- 
sentative of ‘‘ undogmatic Christianity.’’ One of the pleasant features of 
the work is the truly literary style in which it is written and the freedom 
with which the author moves in his traces. Now and then this gives rise 
to a piece of polemic writing in which the historian is fairly forgotten in 
the controversialist. Take the following passage, for example, in which the 
author takes occasion from his mention of Jerome to express his opinion of 
the ‘“‘ science”? of the Church. 
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“The dream that one might be both a pillar of the Church and a theologian like Origen was dis- 
sipated. Jerome preferred to remain a pillar and abandon Origen. After his desertion and his 
betrayal of his friend Rufinus, he became the father of the ‘science of the Church.’ ‘To some 
extent he is the type of this ‘science’ up to the present day. It lives on fragments of the men 
whom it declares to be heretics. It accepts just as much from them as circumstances permit, and 
retains of the old what it can retain with decency. It cultivates a little literalness, a little 
allegory, and a little typology. It attacks all questions with a parade of freedom from prejudice ; 
but anything inconvenient it surrounds with a thousand invented difficulties. It is proud of its free 
thought in matters of no importance, and hides itself, finally, when hot pressed, behind a brazen 
stare. It characterizes its friends as ‘ well-disposed,’ homines boni, and slanders its opponents. 
When evasion is no longer possible, it states the inexorable historical fact as a major premise ; to 
this it adds a minor taken from its prejudices; and then it solves the syllogistic problem by the 
aid of piquant conceits. It can be incredibly frivolous and again pedantically learned, just as it 
suits, Only one question does not occur in its catechism, and it is always hard to drive it home, 
viz., what is historical truth ?”’ (p. 341). 


Ex professo, he is writing here of Roman Catholic ‘‘ science,’”’ but we may 
suspect that he would not be unwilling to admit that his picture does and 
was designed to cover a wider circle, and that this manner of ‘‘ science ”’ is 
characteristic of some Protestants also. He assuredly had himself and 
others like himself partly in mind when he spoke of so-called ‘‘ heretics,”’ 
whose very fragments are the food on which alone those who arrogate to 
themselves a position of learned orthodoxy support a precarious intellectual 
life. Well, we shall gladly admit that there are fragments in Harnack on 
which we should do well to feed and which are full of nourishment for thought : 
we cannot advise any, however, on that account to attempt to swallow him 
whole—“* mit Haut und Haaren.’’——‘ International Theological Library.’’ 
History of Christian Doctrine. By George Park, Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Sylla- 
bus of Contents. 8vo, pp. xxx. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Dr. 
Fisher’s History of Christian Doctrine appeared in 1896 and was duly reviewed 
in this REVIEW, by Prof. H. M. Scott (Vol. vii, p. 728). He has now pre- 
pared for it, to be prefixed to subsequent issues, this wonderfully full sylla- 
bus of contents, which makes indeed a compressed history of doctrine in 
itself. This will add even more value to a book already one of the best sur- 
veys of the course of doctrinal history which we have. The Cross in Tradi- 
tion, History and Art. By the Rev. William Wood Seymour. With Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx, 489. (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1898.) A melancholy interest attaches to this book, inas- 
much as both its author and his literary executor died before its issue. This 
has not, however, affected the fine style in which its publishers have set it 
forth ; though, as the MS. did not receive its author’s revision, doubtless it 
is published less to his mind than would have otherwise occurred. It is a 
comprehensive rather than a thorough treatise; and brings together much 
interesting information on its subject rather than exhausts it. A copious 
bibliography is prefixed and then follows the text in three parts—the first 
historical, the second artistic, and the third what may be called, perhaps, 
sociological—dealing with the cross in heraldry, in religious usage and popu- 
lar superstition and the like. The illustrations are numerous and beauti- 
fully executed. It is a book for the drawing-room table. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


HomiILetic: Lectures on Preaching. By THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, D.D., 
formerly Professor of Theology and University Preacher at Bonn. 
Edited by Th. Haarbeck. Translated by Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


The late Dr. Christlieb is known chiefly by his work on Modern Doubt and 
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Christian Belief, of which several English editions have been published. 
The American Churches were prepared for that volume by the memorable 
paper which was read by the author—and repeated by request—at the great 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New York in 1873, and of which the 
Princeton Review said that “ it electrified that vast audience as no other did, 
and was universally conceded to be primus inter pares of all the admirable 
productions there delivered ’’ A few years later his brief, but thorough and 
thoughtful Survey of Protestant Missions translated into various lan- 
guages, revealed to others than his fellow-countrymen his deep and active in- 
terest in one special department of the Church’s work. And now we have 
before us what cannot fail to establish and enhance the justly high reputa- 
tion which the Bonn Professor had won among us. For this last work of 
the Jamented author we were also prepared by his notable article on Homiletic 
in the second edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopidie. The Homiletic is 
plainly an expansion of the article, if the article be not a condensation of 
the lectures. For the Homiletic contains simply the author’s professorial 
lectures on preaching, put in proper shape for publication by Principal 
Haarbeck, head of the Johanneum—the school for evangelists founded by 
the Professor. 

Dr. Christlieb had ample qualifications as a teacher of homiletic. A 
competent scholar and theologian, he had moreover a very extensive, if not 
complete knowledge of the literature of his subject. He had also consider- 
able practical knowledge of the art, acquired in diverse spheres—as pastor at 
Friedrichshafen, as minister of the German congregation in Islington, Lon- 
don and as University preacher at Bonn. And his undoubtedly rare and 
varied intellectual gifts were combined with a deep and earnest piety, that 
influenced his judgments in every department of thought, and that is never 
far away, but constantly reappears, in all his writings. Above all, he had 
a marvelous power of penetrative and luminous exegesis, which, as applied 
in this volume both to Scripture teaching on homiletic and to the uses of 
Scripture for homiletical purposes, gives it its chief excellence and its chief 
charm. 

To our mind, the Prolegomena and the first chapter are the least interest- 
ing and least successful sections of the book, but we trust no one will form 
his judgment of the whole from this part of it, or be deterred from going 
further, or even pass it over. The too rapid historical review of the litera- 
ture of homiletic, and the somewhat tedious dealing with opposing German 
schools, furnishes us at least with the requisite preliminary insight into the 
writer’s standpoint and a key to his treatment of later topics. The Prole- 
gomena is principally occupied with the relations of homiletic and rhetoric. 
Influenced by the place usurped by rhetoric under the reign of rationalism, 
or in the drift from Biblico-evangelical preaching, strong feeling is expressed 
against homiletic being recognized as a branch of rhetoric, and in favor of 
its independence as a sacred science—-a feeling so strong as to make it diffi- 
cult to reconcile it with the author’s refusal to go as far as Stier in an abso- 
lute separation between them, or with his frank concession of much common 
ground, not to speak of the careful study of the rhetorical form and delivery 
of the sermon. The case, the reader feels, would have been met much better 
by a full and clear adjustment of their relations, coupled with sufficient 
warning as to dangers. Chap. i discusses at length the ‘‘ meaning and 
natural scope and aim of preaching,’’ and particularly the relations of con- 
gregational and mission or evangelistic preaching. The lecturer is driven 
by the risk of the hearer’s self-deception and by the present mixed character 
of the Church from the prevailing German theory, which restricts congre- 
gational preaching to worship and edification. He finds the ‘ unifying 
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fundamental conception of preaching,’’ as involving the twofold work of 
awakening and edifying, in the idea of ‘‘ witnessing,’’ which, he asserts, 
embraces all the elements contained in other New Testament expressions for 
preaching, while emphasizing the testimony of personal experience, as man- 
ifested both by the preacher’s life and by his manner of utterance. This 

bringing into prominence the preacher’s function as a witness may be said to 

be Dr. Christlieb’s peculiar contribution to homiletic. It is questionable, 

however, if he has not pressed this favorite conception of preaching beyond 

what the word and its New Testament use will justify. For example, not 

content with urging, as an inference, or as self-evident, that personal testi- 

mony is a necessary or important element in all ministering of the Word of 

God, ‘‘ witnessing”’ is made to dominate and comprehend “‘ teaching,’’ which 

is only an accompanying element, a means to the end of understanding and 

fuller explanation” of the testimony. And yet here too, as with the denun- 
ciation of the ‘‘human art of persuasion,’’ the rigor of our dissent from 

his partial reasonings is relaxed when we come to consider with him the 
‘‘ material and contents of the sermon,’’ where the ‘* witnessing’’ aspect of 
the preacher is ignored and one’s curiosity to know its application to this 
large ethical as well as doctrinal field is disappointed. 

Chap. ii, which treats of ‘‘ Personal Requisites for Preaching,’’ begins, 
as we might expect from previous positions, with ‘‘ Personal Knowledge and 
Experience of Salvation, or Faith and Unction from Above,” followed by 
setions on ‘ Gifts of Teaching and Homiletic Training,’’ ‘*‘ A Divine and 
Human Call,’ * Diligent Study of the Bible and Persevering Prayer,’ ‘‘ A 
sympthetic and Imaginative Spirit in the Treatment of Scripture and in 
Observing the Circumstances of the People,” ‘‘ Moral and /sthetic Tact,” 
and “* A Holy and Distinctive Walk.’’ 

Chap. iii, on homiletic material, we judge to be the most valuable portion 
of the volume. There is handled in succession—the Holy Scriptures and 
their homiletical exposition ; the choice, interpretation and application of 
texts; and homiletical material as determined by Church creed and Church 
custom, by the special conditions and needs of the congregation, and by the 
individual personality of the preacher. Though many pages are devoted to 
the Church year and its festivals, these are scarcely less useful to pastors of 
churches where these days and seasons are not observed. The events com- 
memorated and the associated subjects require their attention at some time, 
and the appended lists of suitable texts cannot but be serviceable. This 
chapter is remarkable for its wealth of fresh ‘‘ homiletic ideas,’’ naturally 
evolved from Scripture, as it is examined by the lecturer from the homileti- 
cal point of view. Thus his leading principle is illustrated and commended. 
~ Practical exegesis, which presupposes the work of a severely scientific, 
grammatical -historical exegesis, has so to expound the meaning of a passage 
of Scripture that its significance and application for the world’s life and 
Christian life in general, and therefore for the present in particular—the full 
intentio spiritus sancti--shall be more in the foreground, with a wider scope 
and more ethical application than is required by purely philological exege- 
sis; that therefore the deep and saving truths contained in it shall be spirit- 
ually perfected on all sides and considered and applied with reference to the 
special circumstances of modern congregations.’’ Striking hints here and 
there recall the apologetic specialist, and many passages one would like to 
quote similarly discover the ripe theologian and the philosophical thinker, 
not less than the wise homiletical teacher. 

Dr. Christlieb’s fourth and last chapter is on the ‘‘ Rhetorical Form and 
Delivery of the Sermon.’’ As to the general structure, he favors a union of 
the topical and textual, preferring that there should always be a theme, 
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which, however, must do full justice to all parts of the text. On the ques- 
tion of delivery, he recommends and expounds the plan of gradual advance 
from complete composition and verbatim memorizing to the extemporaneous 
method. ‘‘ For the mastery, after which every one should strive, consists 
neither in the capacity to deliver a sermon without preparation, quite im- 
promptu, nor in repeating exactly verbatim a composition which has been 
committed to memory, but in the higher union of those opposites, by which 
we produce before the congregation, with freedom and freshness, that 
which has been previously carefully prepared, or at any rate thought out.’’ 

These Lectureson Preaching suffer the disadvantages that commonly attend 
writings neither designed nor prepared by the author for publication. 
Much of the volume consists of material provided in the Professor’s manu- 
scripts for the *‘ free enlargements’’ by which he analyzed his ‘“‘ succinct dic- 
tation.’’ The editor is fully entitled to say, ‘‘ These very sections offer to 
the homilist particularly rich profit.’ At the same time, the unavoidably 
compressed and rugged form of these paragraphs detracts from the literary 
quality of the book ; while even in the text proper there are not a few sen- 
tences which are amusing in the light of one of the hints on ‘ homiletic 
structure of sentences and periods:”’ ‘‘ A structure of several clauses should 
not be, at least, in both antecedent and conclusion at the same time, so that 
the period may not become involved, but may come quickly to a close.’’ 
However, it should be added that in spite of these particular and occasional 
defects, the characteristically clear and incisive style of Dr. Christlieb is 
maintained on the whole throughout the lectures. 

It has been impossible even to touch on many tempting points in a book so 
full of all kinds of good matter. In the last number of this REVIEW, Dr. 
Broadus’ Homiletics was declared to be ‘‘ probably the best English book on 
the subject.’’ In an another notice of Broadus it is stated that ‘its only 
serious rival now is Christlieb.’’ We do not think that Christlieb equals 
Broadus as a text-book, but we may safely say that there is none better 
for that private postgraduate course in homiletic which every wise 
preacher will take from time to time. 

Lincoln University. GEORGE B. CARR. 


MODERN METHODS IN CHURCH WoRK. The Gospel Renaissance. By 
REV. GkoRGE WHITFIELD MEAD. Witb an Introduction by Rev. 
Charles L. Thompson, D.D., President of the Open and Institutional 
Church League, U.S. A. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1897. 
74 x 5in., pp. xxiii, 363. 


This description of aggressive church methods has a fresh interest because 
of the recent choice of Dr. Thompson to be Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. His Introduction shows him to be in 
hearty sympathy with the movement which the book describes. But once 
introduced, the book needs no adventitious circumstance to commend it, 
and the credit of it as clearly belongs to Mr. Mead himself. It is the result 
of careful gleaning from recent reports and discussions, of wide corre- 
spondence, and of personal investigation and experience. It describes the 
work of the churches broadly but not clearly indicated by the titles Free, 
Open or Institutional Churches. 

While the presentation of methods is the immediate purpose of the book, 
these are treated as the manifestations of a widespread spiritual impulse. 
The cardinal principles of this movement, as stated by Mr. Mead, are: 
evangelism—the conversion and sanctification of sinners, which is as ever the 
supreme end of all church activity ; consecration of the whole man—all his 
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powers, time and possessions to the service of the Lord; ministration to the 
whole man—physical, mental, social, moral and religious adaptability to 
varied locations, conditions and needs; extension, through the direct personal 
activity of the members of the church; and organization in order to carry 
out the former principles. ' 

The methods themselves are conveniently classified, though without strict 
logical order, under forty chapter headings. They cover ways of organizing 
church members for personal work; of inviting and welcoming those not 
usually attendants of the church; of interesting people in the Sunday 
evening service; of conducting after-meetings, prayer-meetings, open-air 
services and the like; of organizing and carrying on various societies for 
men and boys, women and girls; of social entertainment, of classes for 
industrial and other training, of temperance and relief work ; together with 
the manner of directing, supporting, advertising and housing all these forms 
of activity. A chapter on results, drawn from certain specific instances, 
affords, so far, a justification of the general methods; but the instances 
covered are too few, the time too short, and the possible influence of other 
factors too evident, to admit a very safe generalization on the basis of the facts 
presented. The book closes with a hopeful chapter upon the inspiration of 
the new movement and the realization of the kingdom. 

Any discussion of methods in church work is sure to meet with a sneer at 
‘*machinery ” in certain quarters, and some persons will always reject new 
methods offhand, with the exclamation, ‘‘ the old is better.’’> But method 
holds the secret of adaptation, economy and efficiency in the use of any 
force. Steam and electricity have acquired no new properties in our time. 
The work done by engine and motor is simply the result of new methods in 
the use of old forces. Flexibility in method marks the church of the New 
Testament. Prayer-meeting and Sunday-school were new to the Protestant 
church not long ago. Some changes from old ways of working seem to be 
demanded by two outstanding facts: the one, the social changes which are 
going on so widely and so rapidly ; the other, the manifest failure of the older 
methods either to meet adequately the needs of the times, or to utilize fully 
the force which inheres in the church. Neither Mr. Mead, nor those whose 
work he represents, would claim that all the methods described are every- 
where applicable. It is possible that some may be found to have no real 
value anywhere. But within the wide lines laid down in the principles of 
Scripture, the real test of any particular method is not antiquity, nor 
former value, nor acceptableness with other classes; but present, practical 
usefulness among those for whom these methods are designed and employed. 

Turning to the larger question, the great controlling ideas of the [nstitu- 
tional Church Movement are clearly Scriptural. While the invitation which 
Christians are to give is ‘‘Come,’’ the command which they are to obey is 
‘““Go.”? The only limit is ‘the uttermost part of the earth,’’ but ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,” the community in which the church is, is the point at which to 
begin. Gifts of money are good; but the Macedonian Christians illustrated 
the ideal of Christian liberality when they ‘first gave their own selves.” 
The Christian scheme includes the redemption of the body as well as the new 
birth for the soul. While there is joy over one sinner that repenteth, the final 
aim is one body of which all are members, and in which each has his office 
in order to a perfected society. Institutional churches render a distinct 
service in emphasizing these truths, which are not practically recognized by 
the great body of Christians. 

The lines of activity in applying these ideas are legitimate. Protestants 
have always held that education was a proper function of the church. If 
parochial school, why not kindergarten and industrial classes? Charitable 
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work has ever been preached as Christian duty ; but the Protestant Church 
has robbed her Lord of glory and herself of influence by delegating the 
greater part of her work in this particular to outside and unrelated 
agencies. If medical missions are right and useful in work abroad, why 
not have dispensaries and nurses at home? There is more question about 
the feature of amusements, with which may be classed advertisements and 
attractions to religious services. If these are innocent in themselves or 
directly beneficial in some subordinate way, it would be difficult to find any- 
thing inconsistent with the principles of religion in their us2. Their value 
can only be determined through experience. 

In seeking to arrive at a true estimate of results, the experience of the 
Y.M.C. A. and similar organizations may be added to that of the Institu- 
tional churches themselves. These societies have long used these general 
methods in connection with religious work. They have proven good philan- 
thropy, they have helped much for the life that nowis. They have con- 
served morality by keeping people older and younger out of places of tempta- 
tion and surrounding them instead with wholesome influences. But the 
distinctively religious results so far as they can be discovered seem somewhat 
disappointing, when viewed in connection with the numbers, the time, the 
labor employed. Comparatively small attendance at prayer-meetings and 
other religious services is not infrequent, where classes and social gatherings 
are large. There is a manifest peril that the subordinate philanthropy will 
take the place in the minds of all parties of the supreme religious office of the 
church. The most pressing problem in Institutional work is how to make 
it a more effective channel for religious influence. Institutional church 
work can never supplant direct personal and public evangelistic work. At its 
best it can only be supplementary and accessory, but this it can be and is in 
many places. The number of laborers required, the expense involved, the 
accommodations necessary will put such work, on a large scale, far beyond 
the reach of many congregations, but some of the methods may be employed 
to advantage anywhere and the spirit of the movement will be a benediction 
everywhere. The younger Christian worker, wise enough not to try all the 
new methods at once, and the older worker, not so wise that he needs no new 
methods at all, will alike find valuable suggestions and fresh inspiration in 
Mr. Mead’s book. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. SAMUEL MCLANAHAN. 


Sir Thomas Brown: an Appreciation. With Some of the Best Passages of 
the Physician’s Writings. Selected and arranged by Alexander Whyte, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 90. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1898.) 
Dr. Whyte, who is enriching English literature with sympathetic studies 
of our devotional classics, was led to prepare this discourse on Sir Thomas 

3rown on the invitation of Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart, President of the 
British Medical Association, and it was delivered, as an Inaugural Dis- 
course, before that association, at its recent meeting in Edinburgh. Surely 
never was theme better fitted to an occasion, and surely seldom has treat- 
ment better fitted a theme. Dr. Whyte aims at no exhaustive study: he 
seizes the heart of the subject, and presents to us the man and his mind ina 
way that leads to, and does not supersede, a resort to his writings. At 
one point he seems to us scarcely to do justice to Sir Thomas Brown— 
though undoubtedly placing his finger on his essential weakness: “ He is in 
reality a Theist rather than a Christian: he is a moral and religious writer 
rather than an evangelical and an experimental writer.’’ Nothing could be 
truer: and yet nothing could be furtherfrom the truth. Sir Thomas Brown 
is a Christian writer of amazing depth and tenderness of feeling, but he has 
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the defects of his high quality of ‘‘ a constitution so general that it comports 
and sympathizeth with all things.”’ His interest is so predominantly in the 
general lines of fundamental religion that what is specifically Christian is 
partly hidden behind what is nobly theistic: but it does shine through and 
betray itself in a tender love and trust in his Saviour. We fancy that Dr. 
Whyte’s analysis does not cut quite so deeply in the case of this ‘‘ Apprecia- 
tion’? as on former occasions—as say in his William Law or Jacob Behmen ; 
possibly his spirit has less in common with Brown than with the more mys- 
tical writers he has hitherto elected to study. But he has given us a notable 
booklet which should lie on every physician’s tablee——Hymns and Verses. 
By Louis F. Benson. 16mo, pp. 126. (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1897). This daintily printed volume contains five departments. The 
first is composed of some twenty occasional hymns ; the second of about half 
as many more translated from the Latin, chiefly of the Breviaries ; the third 
of about fifteen pieces of verse ; the fourth of six sonnets (only two of which 
conform, however, to the rhyme sequence which has become fixed conven- 
tion in sonnets) ; and the last of a somewhat extended ballad on Braddock’s 
March. Dr. Benson possesses grace and fluency as a verse writer, and a 
tender religious sentiment colors his pieces. We think we prefer the trans- 
lations from the Latin to the other contents of the volume.—Aids to the 
Devout Life. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Imitation of Christ, Holy Living 
and. Dying, Browning’s Saul, The Christian Year. Reprinted from The 
Outlook. 32mo, pp. 80. (New York, London and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898.) The papers in this booklet are respectively by the well- 
known Bunyan scholar, Dr. John Brown, Bishop F. D. Huntington, Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie and Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
They differ greatly in tone and manner. Dr. Van Dyke’s paper is a model 
literary criticism of The Christian Year. Dr. Bradford abstracts the contents 
of the Holy Living and Dying, with a view to spiritual helpfulness. Dr. 
Huntington writes brief prolegomena to the Imitation of Christ. Mr. Mabie 
essays to show that Saul has a spiritual message. Dr. Brown gives a rather 
extended account of The Pilgrim’s Progress as it may be an aid to devotion. 
This booklet will be an interesting companion to our ‘“‘ Aids to Devotion,”’ 
and will help us to appreciate them more at their true relative values.—— 
Civil Church Law. Edited by George James Bayles, Ph.D., Lecturer in the 
Civil Aspects of Ecclesiastical Organization, Columbia University. New Jer- 
sey. 8vo,pp. 50. (111 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1898.) ‘This is the first issue 
of a series of digests of the laws of the several States relating to church or- 
ganizations which Dr. Bayles is proposing to issue. It is well printed, bound 
in flexible cloth, and is evidently a thorough compilation, supplying those 
interested with a convenient handbook of the laws of each State bearing on 
church organization. The cost of each volume is one dollar, which entitles 
the purchaser also to supplements for the next three years, containing all 
further legislation on the subject. Every pastor and every church library 
should provide themselves with a copy of this useful manual.—Civil 
Church Law. Edited by George James Bayles, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Civil 
Aspects of Ecclesiastical Organization, Columbia University. New York. 
8vo, pp. 72. (New York: James Pott & Co., 1898.) This second issue of 
this serviceable compend bears out the high opinion expressed of this en- 
terprise in the notice of the laws of New Jersey. It is to be noted that the 
work is now published by James Pott & Co.—The Gist of Japan. The 
Islands, Their People and Missions. By the Rev. R. B. Peery, A.M.., 
Ph.D., of the Lutheran Mission, Soga, Japan. With Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 
317. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897.) 
In this handsomely appointed book may be found a plainly told and clear 
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general account of Japan as a mission field, and what is being done for Ja- 
pan by the mission forces at work there. It is not, of course, in the limits it 
assigns itself, an exhaustive treatment of its subject: but it does give a full 
and accurate history of mission work in Japan, preceded by a sufficient ac- 
count of the land and its people, and followed bya study of the problems and 
prospects of Christianity in the land. It is,in a word, a comprehensive 
discussion of its theme, which fully meets the object of the book—to give 
the whole subject a plain and popular treatment. It is illustrated by eight 
excellent full-paged plates. The Preéxistence of Spirits (a Mormon Doc- 
trine) Refuted by the Bible. By the Rev. R. P. Boyd. 16mo, pp. 31. 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication [1897].) This tract 
when circulated among those who heard or have read Mr. Budge’s discourse, 
to which it is an answer, will be a very effective weapon : but it is too much 
of an argumentum ad hominem to be more generally useful. It is a tactical 
error to suspend the argument on the doctrine of Traducianism: Creation- 
ism is just as consonant with the Christian position. Predestination. A 
Sermon by Rev. James I. Vance, D.D. 32mo, pp. 32. (Richmond, Va.: 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1898].) Dr. Vance speaks elo- 
quently in defense of the precious doctrine of Predestination as the basis of 
the whole Christian hope. ‘ Our only hope of some day coming off conquer- 
ors,”’ he says justly, ‘‘ and more than conquerors, is that we have a God whose 
will is omnipotent, whose eye never sleeps, whose arm never grows weary, and 
whose great loving heart has determined that His people shall at last be vic- 
tors.*? Certainly a doctrine which is but the expression of the eternal reign 
of such a God is worth defending, or, better, proclaiming with all our hearts’ 
enthusiasm. Accordingly Dr. Vance justly praises the Presbyterian Church 
because “it unhesitatingly emblazons divine sovereignty on its banner, and 
places God in the front of its faith. It does not begin by asking,‘ What is 
God for?’ but ‘What is man for?’ It believes that man was created to 
glorify God rather than that God exists to glorify man. It teaches that the 
supremest worship is not that which insists that man shall have his way, but 
that which adoringly exclaims, ‘the will of the Lord be done.’’’? Nothing 
could be better put than that : and it precisely expresses the whole difference 
between the Calvinistic and anti-Calvinistic conception of things. It is ill 
picking flaws in a discourse which says things like this, but there are also 
some expressions in this discourse which we scarcely know how to under- 
stand. Is it not a little exaggerated to say (p. 6) that ‘* reason and logic are 
notoriously fallible: they will not stand the test of experience ?’’ Doubtless 
Dr. Vance is thinking of some particular body’s use of reason and logic and 
not of these things themselves. We trust Dr. Vance does not mean to sug- 
gest (p. 23), that God could not make a free agent not liable to sin, or could 
not preserve a free agent sinless, without violence to his freedom—without 
reducing him, as Dr. Vance phrases it, to an automaton: are the holy an- 
gels and the saints in glory automatons? Is the Lord Jesus Christ an auto- 
maton because to Him must be attributed the non posse peccare? Is God 
Himself not a free agent because sinning to Him is an absolute impossibility ? 
We' trust again that he does not mean to say (p. 24) what the words seem to 
say when he writes of ‘* The Gospel call clothing the human will with ability 
to accept, if it chooses to do so, the gracious provisions of the Gospel and en- 
ter into life,”’ and of that assumed fact as being the ultimate justification of 
*predestination.””> When we universalize grace thus, we in fact discard 
predestination, which is in its very nature particularistic. Enough said, 
however, to show that the reader of Dr. Vance’s eloquent defense of Predes- 
tination will have more than one occasion to doubt whether he so much de- 
fends it as explains it away. ‘‘ Predestination,’’ truly, as he tells us himself 
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(p. 15), has suffered nearly as much from unwary defense as from caricatur- 
ing statement: indeed the two lie so close to one another that they may al- 
most be said to be one and the same.—— The Dance, the Card Table, the Thea- 
tre and the Wine Cup. By Robert P. Kerr. D.D. 32mo, pp. 24. (Richmond, 
Va.: The Presbyterian Committee of Publication [1898].) An admirable 
tracton the Christian’s duty in regard to worldly amusements—cautious, 
kindly, free from either looseness or exaggeration, and withal winningly 
convincing. Pastors will find it an excellent tract for distribution among 
their young people, many of whom are more perplexed as to their duty in 
these matters than is often suspected.—How Can I Make the Most of My- 
self? By Harvey 8. McLeod. 32mo, pp. 11. (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph Co., 1896.) A plea for systematic giving, on the ground of the enlarge- 
ment of life that it brings. The Sacred Tie. By Jwia McNair Wright. 
32mo, pp. 7. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1897.) A fervid ap- 
peal for the sacredness of the marriage bond. 





V.—PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 


‘THEORIES OF THE WILL IN THE HIsTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By ARCHI- 
BALD ALEXANDER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 12mo, 
pp. X, 357. 


This volume contains ‘‘a concise account of the development of the 
theory of the will from the earliest days of Greek thought down to about 
the middle of the nineteenth century.’’ We presume that it will be followed 
by another, in which the development of the theory under the influence of 
the new psychology will be historically presented, and this by a third, in 
which the author will discuss the doctrine positively, presenting and defend- 
ing his own theory. So much we infer from the statement: ‘‘ After some 
years of study in the preparation of such a constructive theory, I am 
confirmed in the opinion that a historical treatment is indispensable to a 
proper presentation of the subject; and this essay is the first of a series.”’ 
Writing, not a history pure and simple, but such a history only as may serve 
to introduce a critical discussion and constructive presentation, Dr. Alexan- 
der has limited himself to ‘‘ the theories of the more important philosophers. ”’ 
His selection of philosophers and theologians under his category ‘‘ more 
important ”’ will be heartily approved by the most of his readers. He has 
seized upon the masters, the fontes et origines of disciples and schools. Thus 
he has wisely chosen for detailed treatment Calvin instead of Beza, Twisse 
or Edwards, and Episcopius instead of Limborch. 

The history is distributed into six chapters. The six which follow the 
Introduction, in which the genesis of Greek reflection on the will is unfolded, 
bear the following titles: ‘‘ I. Theories of the Will in the Socratic Period ;”’ 
‘II. Stoic and Epicurean Theories of the Will ;” ‘III. Theories of the Will 
in Christian Theology ;” “IV. Theories of the Will in British Philosophy 
from Bacon to Reid ;” ‘“* V. Continental Theories of the Will from Descartes 
to Leibnitz ;”’ ‘* VI. Theories of the Will in German Philosophy from Kant 
to Lotze.”? It is difficult for an author to order his material historically in 
a way satisfactory to himself. The actual historical movement does not yield 
itself to clean division. For the stream of history does not move in a right 
line or a regular channel. Disturbance and deflection are found all along its 
course. Among Dr. Alexander’s chapters, the rest of which treat of 
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theories of the will in systems of philosophy, is one on theories of the will in 
Christian theology. But the interest of theology is quite different from the 
interest of philosophy in a theory of the will. The former is secondary and 
subsidiary, the latter primary and fundamental. This being so, it may easily 
be that a particular doctrine of the will discovered in the study of Christian 
theology is only the peculiarity of an individual! theologian belonging to a 
theological schoo], and not of the substance of the theological system ; but 
a theory of the will must be of the essence of the philosophical system in 
which it appears. It is of the essence of Calvinism to hold that the natural 
man is “‘without ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation,” 
and that this lacking ability when conferred is conferred immediately by God. 
But this doctrine does not involve the theory held by many Calvinistic 
theologians, that every choice is determined by the plexus of ‘‘ strongest 
motives” or the “last dictate of the understanding.’’ A theological doc- 
trine of the will is appreciably different from a theory of the will in a sys- 
tem of philosophy ; and, hence, Dr. Alexander presents in his third chapter 
a subject not quite the same with that which he treats in the rest of the 
volume. This is not a criticism of his arrangement. He could not have 
left out the theological discussions, and probably no better distribution of 
his material could have been made. The chapter on theology, however, 
might very well have made clear its exceptional character. 

The stories of origins are the most engaging passages in history; even 
more so than the stories of culminations. The introductory chapter which 
sets forth the reflections of the Greek mind which first issued in a doctrine 
of the will is as interesting as any inthe book. Especially interesting is the 
author’s brief but fine account of the ‘‘idea of Fate”’ as it appears in the 
Greek drama, and of the striking difference between the idea as employed by 
4Eschylus and as employed by Sophocles. The ideas in relation to which a 
theory was first developed are thus stated: ‘‘ First, the principle of Fate in 
relation to human action ; second, the opposition between Reason or Under- 
standing and Feeling.”’ The word feeling is here used in the sense of desire 
before choice. It may also mean the reaction in the sensibility after choice. 
And this suggests the question whether history does not justify the state- 
ment, that the relation of the theory of the will as at first developed was quite 
as close to the observed reaction in the sensibility after choice, in remorse or 
its opposite, as to the two ideas the author has mentioned, and whether it 
should not be coordinated with them, and named as a third idea. It would 
seem in itself to be as powerful an incitement to reflection as either of the 
others. Certainly, later on it was quite as influential in leading men to the 
study of the will. This, rather than predestination, the Christian modifica- 
tion of the Greek fate, is Augustine’s point of departure. 

We can conceive of nothing better in the way of brief historical exposition 
than the chapters in which the author sets forth particular theories. The 
section on Thomas Aquinas, in some respects the most difficult subject 
treated, is as good as the best in the volume. Nowhere else, in so few 
words, is there, so far as we know, so admirable an account of Kant’s 
ethical doctrine. The strong, simple and lucid style of the author makes the 
book a refreshment to the reader. It is so simple and lucid, that the reader 
is tempted to ignore the wide reading, patient reflection, sure intellectual 
grasp and hard work without which the book could not have been written. 
Every one who reads it will welcome heartily the next volume of the series. 


Princeton. JOHN DEWITY. 
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SocrIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 
A Study in Social Psychology. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Professor 
of Psychology in Princeton University. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Company, 1897. Pp. xiv and 574, 


This volume is the second in a series, the first being the author’s well- 
known work on Mental Development in the Child and the Race, in which a 
further treatise of interpretation of principles was promised. The present 
volume fulfills that promise so faras the social aspect of the problems iscon- 
cerned. In passing it is interesting to note that the substance of this vol- 
ume was crowned with the gold medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark, 
awarded to the best treatise on a prescribed theme. The present work pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with the first volume, although through the fore- 
thought of the author in digesting indispensable portions of the earlier work 
it possesses a kind of completeness in itself. The aim of the work is an in- 
terpretation of the social consciousness in view of the genetic processes by 
which it is realized. It is not simply a description, but deals with the logic 
of the genetic process. Prof. Baldwin sees the two factors in the social or- 
ganization, the individual person and his great context called society, and his 
aim is to reach adequate conceptions of the nature 'of these factors and of 
their real effective relationships. This he conceives can be arrived at only 
through a genetic study, first of the individual self, and secondly of the self as 
a socius and a social factor. The first enterprise forms the task of the earlier 
treatise, in which the processes, laws and stages by which the individual 
comes gradually into conscious possession of himself and his powers are un- 
folded in detail. In that part of his work Prof. Baldwin subjects the Bio- 
logical theory of mental development which binds mental evolution to the 
categories and stages of Biological evolution which it must recapitulate, 
to a searching analysis, and succeeds in exhibiting the fact that consciousness 
is a revolutionary factor which is able to make various shortcuts and in the 
higher reflective and ethical stages of its development practically to assert 
its freedom from the Biological servitude. In consequence of this, Prof. 
Baldwin is able to differentiate Psychic from Biologic evolution and to define 
for mental development distinctive processes and aims of its own: the body 
of his earlier work is devoted to working out this conception in detail in the 
child and the race. Taking an experimental study of child life and assum- 
ing that the laws of individual and race evolution are practically identical, 
the phylogenetic and ontogenetic phases of the movement are traced in the 
passage of the mind from the lowest stage of instinctiveand organic response 
up to that of relatively free ethical individuality. Proceeding under the two 
categories of habit and accommodation, a biological heritage which the 
mind receives and earries on, it achieves its own progress through the opera- 
tion of the imitative function, that principle of psychic circulation through 
which the conserving and progressive moments are included in one process. 
For, a distinetive feature of Prof. Baldwin’s theory of imitation is the fact 
that it is not mere imitation as ordinarily conceived, but rather the mode by 
which the conscious life appropriates and realizes the contents of the con- 
scious lives around it. It is in the earlier volume also that Prof. Baldwin 
develops his doctrine of the self as not simply an ego standing over against an 
external alter, but rather as an ego-alter, a socius, a being whose conscious- 
ness of self includes the social point of view, and he has maintained that it is 
asa socius that man achieves all that is most characteristic in his distinctively 
human development. 

Prefacing this much respecting the earlier work, in this volume, Prof. Bald- 
win starts with the concept of the individual as a socius, and his aim as he 
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states it in the Introduction is ‘‘ to inquire to what extent the principles of 
the development of the individual mind apply also to the evolution of 
society.”’ And this gives rise naturally to the two main inquiries of the 
book : (1) ‘‘ What are the principles which the individual shows in his 
mental life—principles of organization, growth and conduct ?’’ And (2) 
** What additional principles, if any, does society exhibit in its forms of or- 
ganization, progress and activity ?”’ In prosecuting this inquiry, the genetic 
method is followed, which ‘‘ inquires into the psychological development of 
the human individual in the earlier stages of his growth for light upon his 
social nature and also upon the social organization in which he bears a part.”’ 

Now when we fix our attention on human society we find that it resolves 
itself into two factors: the individual self, with his private consciousness, 
interests, acts and aims, and a general public embracing all the other indi- 
viduals, together with a mass of more or less organized customs, institutions, 
laws, interests, activities, beliefs and opinions. This dualism gives rise to 
the fundamental relations in the social sphere, and it has been, as we know, 
variously conceived. One favorite mode of representation, and a widely pre- 
vailing one in modern thinking, is that which regards the private individual 
in his natural interests and aims as purely egoistic, while over against him 
stands society enforcing the claims of altruism. The social clash is thus be- 
tween an egoistic individual and a society enforcing altruism upon it. Such 
writers as Benjamin Kidd, for example, to go no further back, deny that al- 
truism is natural to the individual. To him, therefore, it is irrational, and 
he must be coerced to it by an ultra-individual, social or supernatual sanc- 
tion. In the light of such a conception the clash between the individual and 
society becomes absolute and irremediable. Either the individual must defy 
society or society must crush theindividual. While recognizing the possibility 
and the actual fact of collision, Prof. Baldwin repudiates this fatalistic doc- 
trine and seeks to substitute for it a relative dualism, by showing genetically 
that the individual becomes a socius in the process by which he realizes him- 
self as an individual and that his consciousness includes, therefore, the stand- 
point of the alter along with that of the ego. The alter and his interests 
and aims are not foreign and hostile to him, but a part of his make-up. 
Each individual consciousness is therefore a point or centre of social ener- 
gizing ; a social microcosm in which the essential categories of the life of the 
macrocosm are present and active, thus establishing a substantial identity 
between the consciousness of the individual socius and of the public to 
which he is related. The actual dualism between the individual and the 
public is only relative, therefore, inasmuch as the individual has that in his 
nature which fits him for hecoming a social unit. This social unit’s concep- 
tion of his social relations and duties may conflict with the conceptions of 
society on the same topics, as expressed inits laws and other forms of require- 
ment, and the individual may also become an egoist in his dominating inter- 
rests and aims. So collision arises which can be mediated, if relative, by fur- 
ther adjustments, and only when irremediable and, final, involving the sup- 
pression of one of the parties. 

Not only is this position maintained, but Prof. Baldwin seeks to exhibit 
in the investigation of the genetic process the substantial identity of the laws 
of social and individual development and the resultant fact that man’s 
conception of the social situation is a function of his consciousness of self. 
His consciousness of self, therefore, supplies him with the keynote to the 
social situation. For the individual to become anti-social therefore would 
be to outrage his own fundamental nature. 

I have emphasized this point because I think it is determinative of the type 
and trend of Prof. Baldwin’s whole social theory. It sets itself in determined 
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opposition to that Hobbesian conception which sets the individual and the 
public cheek by jowl and can find no solution for the dilemma except in the 
suppression or coercion of the recalcitrant unit by despotic force. And 
it amounts to a reinstatement of the old Aristotelian insight in its utmost 
breadth. For just as Aristotle asserted man to be by naturea social animal, 
so here we find a representation in which man is conceived to be in his own 
true nature a social, political, ethical and religious being. He is a being 
whose relation to society, even when he clashes with it, is not that of fatal- 
istic opposition, but rather an incident of that interplay of forces which is 
essential to healthy progress. 

After so long an introduction, a very brief notice of the contents of the 
book must suffice. In Book i, Prof. Baldwin treats of the Person, Public and 
Private, his aim being to show in detail how genetically the private person 
develops the public social consciousness. There are two features of this sec- 
tion which require special mention. One is the doctrine of social heredity, 
which practically abolishes the distinction between heredity and environment, 
inasmuch as a man’s social heredity is the education, tradition, literature, 
institutions and other elements of culture which are stored up in society. In 
social genesis then the term environment lapses. Another feature of this 
section is the introduction of invention as a supplement to imitation, the 
function of invention being that by which the individual achieves a stand- 
point of relative independence to the society to which he belongs and is en- 
abled to take the initiative in social progress. In this section also an im- 
portant topic is the rise of the various sentiments, including the ethical and 
religious, and the sanctions by which they are enforced. 

In Book ii Prof. Baldwin turns to the other term in the social dialectic, 
the Social Public, and the problem here is the analysis of the phenomena of 
social organization in order to discover the forces that are at work, the ma- 
terials and processes through which they effect their results, and finally a cor- 
relative of the individual sociws and society under common rubrics. The 
dialectic of social progress proceeds by means of particularizing and general- 
izing forces. The individual through the power of initiative which his in- 
ventiveness secures to him is the particularizing factor in social progress. 
He thinks of the new situations and supplies the consciousness of the next 
step in advance. But his particular is not effective till it has been taken up 
by the public, Society is the generalizing force. The new thought of the 
individual must be generalized in order to be effective, and it only becomes 
generalized when society takes it up and makes it its thought. Then it be- 
comes an element in social organization. The material of social progress is 
therefore intellectual. It is the thoughts and conceptions of the individuals 
who go in advance. This staple is taken up and assimilated by society and 
a step in progress is made along the path of the growth of intelligence. The 
modus of this progress is accommodation through imitation. Society ad- 
vances by the imitative assimilation of the lessons of its heroes, prophets and 
philosophers. The direction of the evolution will be determined by the 
emerging ideals, social and ethical. Prof. Baldwin sums up this part of the 
discussion in two propositions : (1) ‘‘ Social progress is determined by the social 
generalizations, already remarked upon, working upon thoughts of individ- 
uals.”? (2) ** This form of determination is necessarily in the direction of 
the realization of ethical standards and rules of conduct.” 

Regarding these latter, the author summarizes his views in the following 
propositions : 

1, ‘‘ The examination of society reveals a body of rules of conduct with 
sanctions which are in the main adequate for the life of the private individ- 
ual,”? 
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2. “ The examination of the individual gives rules and sanctions which are 
in the main adequate for the social life.’’ 

3. ** Neither of the above principles is absolute.”’ 

The consequence is possible and, in fact, actual conflict and difference 
which is ordinarily resolved by a process of accommodation, but in excep- 
tional cases either by the growth of society up to the standard of the indi- 
vidual or by the forcible elimination of the individual by society. 

Finally, the close analogy of social and individual growth is expressed in 
the two propositions: ‘* Society is the form of natural organization which 
ethical personalities come into in their growth,’ and “ Ethical personality 
is the form of natural development which individuals grow into who live in 
social relationships.” 

It would be impossible, in limited space, to particularize regarding the 
many rich and suggestive discussions with which Prof. Baldwin’s masterly 
treatise is packed. But there aretwo points which will bear a little emphasis 
in this connection. One is the fact already alluded to, the exhibition which 
genetic psychology in the hands of Prof. Baldwin and his co-workers is giv- 
ing us of the richness of individual nature. It isexhibiting man as by nature 
not a mere egoist, but a socius, a political, ethical and religious being. The 
other point is the exhibition we are getting of the necessary function of the 
individual in social progress. The true individual does not block the way, but 
rather points it out. He isthe bearer of indispensable light and guidance. 
When tiis truth once becomes realized the death-knell of Socialism and all 
leveling schemes will have sounded, and society will recognize as her highest 
duty the fostering of individuality, not its suppression. 

I wish to close this already long-drawn out review with the suggestion of 
several points of possible criticism. By his recognition of invention and the 
function he assigns it, Prof. Baldwin has, I think, fairly forestalled any 
criticisms which might otherwise be made on the transcendent importance 
which he attaches to imitation. It might be questioned, however, from a 
slightly different point of view, whether he does not accentuate the principle 
of resemblance somewhat unduly and at the expense of the opposite principle 
of contrast. Lam inclined to think more recognition of what Royce calls 
** Social contrast effects ’? would be pertinent in this connection, as supplying 
a needed redress of the balance to prevent it from inclining too strongly on 
the identity side. Again it might be questioned whether Prof. Baldwin does 
not tend to over-emphasize the intellectual forces in social evolution. It is 
true that in order to any movement of advance somebody must first think of 
it. But thought itself is not motiveless. Effective thinking ordinarily 
arises out of some demand of feeling or will. And it would seem that the 
progress impulse might be moral or at least have its rise in some other region 
than that of the intellect. It is true, of course, that it must be thought by 
the intellect in order that it may become a motor term in progress. But the 
point here is that the ethical or other form of practical impulse which mo- 
tives the thought ought to be included as part of the material of progress. 
Again, it might be questioned whether full justice is done to the religious 
sentiment in subordinating it so completely to the ethical. 

A genetic inquiry, When it keeps well within its own field, as Prof. Baldwin 
does, deals almost exclusively with the categories of origin and growth, 
while those of nature and validity are recognized as belonging to another dis- 
cipline. The genetic psychologist is not obliged to be a metaphysician, and 
there is a sense in which it is wisdom for him not to dabble in the metaphy- 
sical implications of his principles. But these are likely to have metaphysi- 
cal implications, and it is on this topic that I wish to write a few concluding 
sentences. The metaphysician as well as the religious teacher is very likely 
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to look with some uneasiness on the attempt to trace the natural history of 
the soul. But if we watch the development of a child’s mind, we soon realize 
that it is not simply growth in bigness, but also in complexity. Its conscious 
life becomes richer as it unfolds and things get into it which as a matter of 
history were not there before. The metaphysician or the religious teacher is 
not troubled by this exhibition of psycho-genesis, nor does it tend to undermine 
his belief in the unity of the child-soul, or to set aside the question of some 
ultimate ground or cause of its existence. And this is because he has al- 
ready distinguished in his mind between the sphere of natural operations 
and causes, and that of the ultimate grounds and first causes of things. 
Having made this distinction, he regards the growth process as belonging to 
the former series. But he has learned to look for the real springs of the ex- 
istence of the child-soul and, therefore, for the secret of its perdurability in 
the sphere of ultimate ground and first cause, which underlies nature and all 
natural processes and causes. When we learn to make a corresponding ad- 
justment with reference to the generalized form of the growth process which 
is exhibited by the genetic psychologist, we will no doubt be able to contem- 
plate it with an equal degree of equanimity. 
Princeton. ALEXANDER T. ORMOND. 


MAN’s PLACE IN THE CosMOS AND OTHER EssAys. By ANDREW SETH, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Imported, 1897. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 308. 

These essays reveal no specific principle of unity, though, in general, there 
is throughout a consistency of thought which warrants the volume in tak- 
ing its title from the first essay. They cover six years, from first to last, and 
are primarily a criticism of some important contributions to philosophy dur- 
ing that period. It is mostly a book concerning books. It is meaningless to 
one who has not kept an eye upon the drift of recent philosophical thought ; 
to one who has done so, it is exceedingly rich and interesting. The style is 
singularly lucid and attractive ; indeed, we are carried along so delightfully, 
that we are apt to forget that we are being led into profoundest discussions 
of metaphysical speculation. 

The first essay is upon the Romanes Lecture of the late Prof. Huxley, 
given at Oxford in 1893. This memorable utterance of the great evolution- 
ist at once made a deep impression and has become perhaps the most sharply 
criticised and most frequently quoted of all his writings. Prof. Seth says it 
‘* had the air of being something like a palinode.’’ It will be recalled that 
on this occasion Prof. Huxley alleged the irreconcilable antithesis between 
Nature and Morality. ‘*‘ Cosmic nature is no school of virtue, but the head- 
quarters of the enemy of ethical nature.’’ Again, ‘‘ Social progress means a 
checking of the cosmic process at every step and the substitution for it of an- 
other, which may be called the ethical process.’? The one calls for self-as- 
sertion ; the other, for self-restraint. 

Our author has to say that the emphasis which Prof. Huxley here lays 
upon the division between Man and Nature is exceedingly timely. The bane 
of science is the doctrine of a universal naturalism, making man—la béte hu- 
maine—but a product of the grinding process. Prof. Huxley’s weakness is 
that he vigorously denies this unity in the text and then, recalling himself, 
reasserts it inafootnote. He left himself exposed to Mr. Spencer’s sharp ad- 
monition that the ‘ ethical process ”’ is only a part of the cosmical program ; 
for of course, he had already thrown away all effectual weapons of defense. 
We can but recall the tardy discovery of Prof. Romanes that ‘‘ human nature 
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is the most important part of nature ;*? but whatever we may understand as 
the relation between them, certainly the whole point of this lecture is in the 
deep distinction between Man and Nature. 

Our critic makes the best of a good opportunity in showing what follows 
from the evolutionists’ contention that the ‘ fittest? that survive are not 
necessarily the strongest nor the best, but only ‘‘ the best adapted to changed 
conditions.” A lowering of the planetary temperature would cause the sur- 
vival of lichens and diatoms, for, though now regarded as the lowest, they 
would then be the fittest. But in such a retrograde metamorphosis, ethical 
qualities in man would gradually dwindle and disappear until the moral 
world would lapse into the non-moral; whence, it is perfectly obvious, we 
can get no possible standard of higher or lower, of better or worse. Prof. 
Huxley’s evolution knows no supernatural; if the ethical is but a section or 
aspect of the cosmical (as held by the late beloved Drummond), then Prof- 
Seth’s criticism is fatal and the word ethical is shorn of all distinctive mean- 
ing; if it is not such a part, then certainly Prof. Huxley’s terrible indict- 
ment against nature must hold. But, on the other hand, if the cosmical is 
regarded as a part of the larger ethical, then we have the old problem of 
Evil which Prof. Seth says was really the starting point of this famous 
lecture and which, though the lecturer treated it so suggestively, must still 
look elsewhere for its satisfactory solution. 

The second paper is the Inaugural Lecture delivered by the author in Ed- 
inburgh, October 26,1891. His subject is ‘‘ The Present Position of the 
Philosophical Sciences.’’ He regards the work of such a professorship as 
threefold, namely, logical, psychological and philosophical, the first two being 
propedeutic to the third. He isa sane champion of metaphysics proper, and 
while he has some respect for the ‘‘ new ” psychology, he thinks it has mag- 
nified itself overmuch. He sees a marked revival of metaphysical thinking 
and believes that the very success of the natural sciences sent men back to 
reexamine their presuppositions. Philosophy must conserve the teleological 
view of the universe or it will lapse into a mere science. This teleology is 
immanent, to be sure; it concerns itself only with the End of the Whole; 
every true philosophy is an attempted theodicy and, in the last resort, Cause 
efficientes pendent a finalibus. 

The third paper was an address to the Edinburgh University Philosophical 
Society on ‘* The New Psychology and Automatism.”? The separation of 
psychology from logic and epistemology and the definition of it as an induc- 
tive study of observed phenomena is ostensibly an effort to throw aside bias- 
ing preconceptions, but he fears that it may amount either to ‘‘ throwing 
away the child with the bath,’ instancing Lange’s phrase, ‘‘ Psychology 
without a soul,” or to assuming counter-prejudices yet more damaging. He 
grants that mental life isphysiologically conditioned, but he resolves parallel- 
ism into automatism. He takes Miinsterberg as the representative of the 
broad school and as going far beyond Wundt, who, however, is the father 
of the movement. When we would reduce the whole march of conscious 
life to dynamic effect of idea upon idea, it is certainly time to be reminded 
that an idea is entirely destitute of the dynamic element, that such a reduc- 
tion is nothing more than Hume’s pan-phenomenalism, that the psychical 
lies beyond the scope of physiological method, that a self-acting, self-regula- 
ting machine isan unthinkable contradiction and that the whole mode of 
procedure is at bottom a petitio principii. 

Appended to this paper is a very suggestive note on ‘‘ Knowledge and Ac- 
tivity,” in which the author combats the conclusion that the idea is the all 
in consciousness. While Aristotle may be right in saying that the knower 
and his knowledge are one in a sense, still there must be a difference, too. 
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If it be said that in introspection, the knower and the known are one, the 
professor tells us that all introspection is really retrospection—a post-iuortem 
examination. When I know myself, I really recognize a certain state as 
having been mine. If we are to grasp reality, then we must doso by some 
species of assurance other than knowledge. ‘‘ It isnot in knowledge then as 
such, but in feeling and action, that reality is given.’? Just as we are about 
to resent this, our author says, as a sort of ‘ palinode,”’ that the three as- 
pects of mental activity are undivorceable—the being who feels and acts must 
know. His main contention, however, is sound, the mechanism of Miinster- 
berg or the determinism of Spinoza is death to the free activity of the con- 
scious person. 

The next paper, ‘‘ A New Theory of the Absolute,”’ is an extended critique 
of Mr. Bradley’s ‘* Appearance and Reality.”’” Any one who has read that 
book may well be thankful for this. Bradley is bold, strong, tough and hard 
to meet. His occasional growl, in a footnote, is enough to scare away the 
amateur, and his contemptuous scowl, not so frequent as to cease to be fierce, 
makes a hero of any theologian who would dare to meet him single-handed. 
And yet, strong as it is, the book is thoroughly unsatisfying. The author 
says in his Preface that it is in ‘t part certainly wrong,” and here, at least, 
the most stupid reader can catch enough daylight to agree with the distin- 
guished writer for once. It is obvious from the start that Prof. Seth has 
quite enough in common with Mr. Bradley, following Hegelian lines 
generally, to make him by no means an unsympathetic reviewer of his 
pages. 

Bradley’s volume is in two books. <A reader of the first must have been 
reminded of the semi-serious dialectics of David Hume or of the logical ac- 
robatism of Dean Mansel. The work here is wholly destructive, negative, 
unsettling. Both the world and self ‘‘ go to pieces,’’ understood in any way. 
Prof. Seth demurs that the world manages somehow to exist and so we may 
assume some kind of consistency in things. His arraignment of the essen- 
tial vices of Bradley’s thought is masterful and complete. The second book 
would fain be constructive, but our critic rules that if the smashing demoli- 
tion of the first is to be allowed, there can be no gathering up of the débris 
in the second. He can hardly turn and swallow at a gulp now what he had 
so excrutiatingly choked over at the beginning. 

Bradley is in search of an intellectual principle by which it is possible to 
understand how diversity can be comprehended in unity. When he fancies 
that he has found it, Prof. Seth pitilessly informs him that his Absolute ex- 
cludes contradictions, but only by excluding all difference and all variety ; 
and almost before we know it, the mask is torn off and we see in the modern 
Glasgow philosopher, as in the Harvard professor of the History of Philoso- 
phy, the old Jew of Amsterdam, with his Unica Substantia, as the base and 
peak of all things known and knowable. 

Prof. Seth sees in the book a twofold tendency, namely, Spinozistic and 
Hegelian. The former he condemns, the latter he commends. He scents 
agnosticism in the attribution of adjectives toa unity which is not known, 
and he regards the mode of treating the Absolute as necessarily barren. 
Nevertheless, he thinks Mr. Bradley has rendered an important service to 
philosophy ; he has advanced upon Ilegel in this, that he does not make the 
history of humanity the development of the Absolute, nor does he presume 
to seat the philosopher upon the throne of the Omniscient; also, he presents 
the Absolute as the only Reality and its inexpressible and incomprehensible 
transcendence of human conditions as a truth too much neglected in recent 
speculative thought. It is impossible now even to outline this able review of 
this very able work, but the hand of a competent critic is seen both in the 
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fairness with which his subject is treated and in the clearness with which 
the thought is expressed. 

The last paper, with two full notes, is on ‘‘ Mr. Balfour and His Critics.” 
His general view of that much criticised and variously estimated book, The 
Foundations of Belief is decidedly favorable. He thinks that the subtitle, 
‘* Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology,” is answerable for much of 
the sharp hostility which the book has aroused, for the word ‘‘ Theology ”’ is 
enough to enrage a certain school of the unbiased; there are not afew who 
would at once assume that, coming from a Tory leader, the book must be a 
defense of what Prof. James has called “ the stall-fed officials of an estab- 
lished Chureh,”’ and that the whole argument is but an arriére pensée of An- 
glican ecclesiasticism. 

Prof. Seth sees in this book the significant and praiseworthy complement 
of the author’s Defence of Philosophic Doubt (1879). He regards Mr. 
Balfour’s plea for Authority versus Reason as in reality only a very subordi- 
nate feature of the book. He supports Mr. Balfour’s general idea of 
‘** Naturalism ” and insists that it is not science, but the naturalistic interpre- 
tation of science, which is attacked. ‘‘ The most questionable part of the 
book,” in the professor’s judgment, is that which declares that certitude is 
the child of custom rather than of reason. This he calls ‘‘ Humian and ill- 
omened.’’ But the critic is good enough to vindicate his author from disas- 
trous inferences on the ground that Mr. Balfour’s meaning is not so bad as 
his unwisely chosen language might indicate. He means not reason so much 
as “rationalism”? and that in the frequently employed sense of the 
* Aufkliirung.’? He is blamed for not distinguishing with sufficient clear- 
ness between reason and reasoning, i. ¢., between the Logos and conscious 
logical ratiocination. Then again, still more inexcusably, he abuses the 
term ‘* Authority.’’ He explicitly contrasts it with reason (p. 219), but in 
this Prof. Seth says, despite Cardinal Newman’s usage, he entirely departs 
from the ordinary usage. Habits are the deposits of reason. Aristotle 
called virtue a habit. By and by, we come to do with unstudied dexterity 
what at first required the most careful supervision of consciousness. Reason 
is not excluded from a process simply because habit has made us facile in it. 
The clew to a solution is in the distinction, overlooked by the author, be- 
tween reason and ratiocination. His infelicitous terminology misleads not 
only his readers, but himself also. And yet his thought is better than his 
language, for he is really working his way out to an argumentum ad hominem 
for the benefit of the atheistic materialist ; for when we have realized that 
reason is a natural product, ‘* we shall be driven in mere self-defense to hold 
that behind these non-rational forces, and above them guiding them by slow 
degrees, and, as it were, with difficulty, to a rational issue, stands that Su- 
preme Reason in whom we must thus believe, if we are to believe in any- 
thing.”’ 

Prof. Seth sees in the argument ‘‘ from needs to their satisfaction ”’ the 
key-idea of the whole book. This is not from premise to conclusion, nor 
from desire to fulfillment, but it is stronger and better than either. Our 
critic admits that ‘‘ need ”’ is a word too fundamentally emotional in common 
associations; then, again, Mr. Balfour, in his former book, identified need 
with “ non-rational impulses; accordingly, Prof. Seth suggests postulate as 
a better word. In any case, the conception is distinctly Kantian, and while 
the argument is very liable to abuse, it is worth while to notice that it pre- 
supposes the very thing which Mr. Balfour’s language disclaims, but which 
his argument in the end, as his critic points out, most nobly confirms, 
namely, that Reason is pervasive and controlling in the whole realm of 
thought and being. 
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A very instructive note follows upon the nice distinctions between 
‘* Naturalism’? as used by Mr. Balfour, and Positivism, Agnosticism, 
Materialism and Empiricism, respectively. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


INEQUALITY AND ProGress. By GEORGE HArRris. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pp. 164. 


This little book, thoroughly unpretentious as it is, and upon a rather 
threadbare subject, is nevertheless timely and wholesome. The title at once 
suggests Mr. Bellamy’s last publication ; and Prof. Harris had him in mind, 
especially in certain chapters. Still the treatment is not controversial. It is 
a fair, keen presentation of the facts which make it impossible to reduce men 
to a dead level. At the same time this is done in such a way that even the 
most ardent advocate of equality ought to be able to read the book without 
bitterness. In this Prof. Harris has set an example which many writers and 
speakers would do well to imitate. 

The chapter in which the impossibility of equality, beyond certain limits, 
is illustrated from the school and college is especially happy. It suggests a 
line of thought that is likely to be followed by many others in treating this 
subject. 

This is an admirable book to place in the hands of any one, not very 
learned, who has been carried off his feet by such works as that’ of Mr. 
Bellamy. 

Hanover College. D. W. FISHER. 


VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. By Wm. E. H. LeEcky. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. Two vols., 8 vo, pp. xxi, 568, 
and xix, 601, Index. 


This is one of the most interesting and one of the most disappointing 
books which it has ever been our fortune to find. Mr. Lecky’s large experi- 
ence as a student of history and his recognized ability as a writer led to the 
largest expectations of his work. We expected to find a mature and care- 
fully thought-out discussion of the relation between the two great forces of 
Democracy and Liberty, treated perhaps from a historical rather than a 
philosophical point of view, yet none the less philosophical in its history. 
Instead of this we are plunged without introduction or preliminary explana- 
tion into a chapter on ‘‘ English Representative Government in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’’ which loses itself in a sort of parenthetical discussion of 
* French and American Democracy,’’ and winds up with thirty-five pages 
upon ** Measures of Reform.’’ We have never recovered from the shock 
this chapter gave us. It is most entertaining. It isan admirable monograph. 
We learn from it a great deal about what the distinguished author considers 
the weaknesses, or worse, of modern democracy. But a more futile start 
upon a comprehensive and convincing discussion of the subject set forth in 
the title to these volumes it would be hard to imagine. When once we had 
gathered ourselves together and made up our mind that what we had to ex- 
pect in these thousand pages was not a carefully pianned inquiry, but a series 
of interesting and not very intimately related reviews of recent history and 
current politics, the rest of the work was plain sailing. Mr. Lecky as- 
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sumes the attitude of a somewhat up-to-date Whig in politics and broad 
thinker in philosophy and religion, and, with no confidence in universal suf- 
frage and less in Irish land laws, he discusses such burning topics as the 
* Trish Land Question,”’ ‘‘ Other Attacks on Property,’’ ‘‘ Aristocracies and 
Upper Chambers,”’ ‘‘ Colonial Constitutions,” ‘‘ Nationalities,’ ‘*‘ Religious 
Freedom,” ‘* Mormonism,” ‘‘ Catholicism and Democracy,” ‘‘ Sunday Legis- 
lation,” ‘* Gambling,” ‘* Intoxicating Drink,” ‘‘ Marriage Laws,”’ ‘‘ Social- 
ism,’ ‘* The Labor Question,” ‘* Factory Acts,’ and ‘* Woman Questions.”’ 
When we get through we feel more as though we had read through a couple of 
numbers of one of the old Quarterly Reviews than a consecutive work. This 
feeling is the stronger from the fact that no summary is attempted at the end 
any more than an introduction is offered at the beginning. The reader is 
given a concluding section on ‘* Arguments against Woman Suffrage ’”’ and 
allowed to gather up such conclusions as he is able to reach by review and re- 
flection. We cannot commend the work, therefore, as a scientific treatise, 
but we can recommend it as good reading, rich in information on many top- 
ics of contemporary interest, full of strong opinions cogently expressed 
which often are well calculated to confirm the reader in his own opinion 
whether he agrees or disagrees with Mr. Lecky. 
Lafayette College. ETHNELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 1606-1623. As told by Themselves, 
Their Friends and Their Enemies. Edited from the Uriginal Texts by 
EDWARD ARBER. London, Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1897. Svo, pp. x, 634. Index. 


THE BEGINNERS OF A NATION. A History of the Source and Rise of the 
Earliest English Settlements in America, with Special Reference to the 
Life and Character of the People. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 8vo, pp. xiv, 377. 


OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NeErGupors. By JOHN FIskKE. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. Two vols, pp. xxi, 318 and 
xvi, 421. 


THE First REPUBLIC IN AMERICA. An Account of the Origin of this 
Nation, written from the Records then (1624) Concealed by the Council, 
rather than the Histories then Licensed by the Crown. By ALEXANDER 
Brown, D.C.L. New York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1898, Svo, pp. xxv, 688. 


We have in these volumes some very important contributions to American 
history. They differ widely in method and in point of view. Messrs. Arber 
and Brown have given us collections of documents accompanied by only the 
briefest interpretative comments; Messrs. Fiske and Eggleston have given 
us much generalized narratives, studied from the sources, but unaccompanied 
by any large amount of original citations. Messrs. Arber and Fiske are con- 
servative and constructive, while Messrs. Eggleston and Brown are radical 
and destructive. Mr. Eggleston seems to feel that his principal duty is to 
unmask the poverty of spirit and the baseness of character which he dis- 
covers in the first age of Massachusetts and Virginia, while Mr. Brown is so 
much preoccupied with his long prosecuted war on Captain John Smith that 
he does not seem able to see the period he has under treatment steadily nor in 
its entirety. 

Mr. Arber makes it plain in his Preface that he thinks the Pilgrim fathers 
were wrong in their ideas of Church and State, but he makes haste to point 
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out that they had no monopoly of wrong-headedness. On the whole he is in- 
clined to think that there was no little justification for their conduct, and, 
right or wrong, he sees with clearness that no man of any true nobility of 
character can miss the sturdy manhood, the grand self-sacrifice, and the lofty 
ideals of these men which shine forth from the contemporary records of their 
first settlement in America. He has done no little service to the general 
public in gathering into this volume such a selection as will give the ordi- 
nary student of our early history a fair basis for an estimate of the character 
and purpose of the Pilgrims. These papers consist chiefly of seven sections, 
treating of the beginnings of the movement at Scrooby, the days of trial at 
Amsterdam, the removal to Leyden, the ‘‘ resolution to migrate to America,” 
the voyage, the “journal of the beginning and proceeding of the English 
plantation at Plymouth ”’ (the so-called ‘‘ Mount’s relation ’’), and Win- 
slow’s ‘* Good news from New England.”’ 

Mr. Arber says in his Introduction: ‘If we would wish to do but bare 
and simple justice to the Pilgrim Fathers, we must strip ourselves of a 
great many ideas and opinions which, in our time, are the unquestioned 
and universal axioms of every-day life and thought.”? Mr. Eggleston’s Pref- 
ace, on the other hand, declares: ‘“* The founders of the little settlements 
that had the unexpected fortune to expand into an empire I have not been 
able to treat otherwise than unreverently. Here are no forefathers and 
foremothers, but simply English men and women of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the faults and fanaticisms as well as the virtues of their age. 
I have disregarded that convention which makes it obligatory for a writer 
of American history to explain that intolerance in the tirst settlers was not 
just like other intolerance, and that their cruelty and injustice were justi- 
fiable under the circumstances. This walking backward to throw a mantle 
over the nakedness of ancestors may be admirable as an example of dilu- 
vian piety, but it is none the less reprehensible in the writing of history.” 
It is not hard to estimate from these preliminary statements the attitude of 
the two authors toward the men they have to deal with. Nor does it require 
a very penetrating eye to perceive Mr. Eggleston's want of sympathy with 
the age he treats of. His ethical attitude is unimpeachable. His historical 
point of view is hopelessly distorted. He contemplates with complacent 
satisfaction the human weaknesses which he lays bare, and with indifference 
the rugged sublimity, which is marred indeed, but not obliterated, by the 
weaknesses he displays. Mr. Eggleston does not confine himself to calm and 
judicial criticism of men and manners, but descends to jibes and bitter 
flings which render his book particularly distasteful to those who reverence 
the high character of the men who laid the foundation of our national great- 
ness, and the great movement which developed that character and gave form 
to so many of our institutions. We do not hesitate to say that the man who is 
blind to the essential grandeur in the Puritan movement is utterly incapable 
of correctly estimating the history of the United States. Therefore we 
mark with growing want of confidence in our guide such phrases as these : 
“The religious faith of the period, which can hardly be described as any- 
thing but a sort of Manicheism dividing the government of the universe 
almost equally between good and evil powers” (p. 16). ‘‘ Imputed un- 
righteousness was a part of the Puritan system” (p. 120). ‘‘ It is said that 
some of these [Puritan preachers] declared that the ringing of more than 
one bell to call people to church on the Sabbath was as great asin as mur- 
der, adultery or parricide”’ (p. 130).* Puritanism ‘‘ had been the party of 
Pharisaic scrupulosity.”’ 

*Such a statement as this unsupported by citation of a reliable contemporary authority can 
only be characterized as grossly scandalous, 
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But it is not only for the Pilgrim and the Puritan that Mr. Eggleston has 
hard words and harsh judgments. Captain John Smith comes off rather 
better than was to be expected from the general critical position of the 
volume, though it is said of him: ‘* Where his own adventures or credit are 
involved he is hardly more trustworthy than Falstaff.”’ But the early days 
in Virginia are severely dealt with, especially the ‘‘ Starving Time ”’ under 
Dale. These and other parts of this narrative are lacking in truth because 
of the want of a well-balanced account of all the causes contributing to the 
situation, and all the heroism called out by it. 

Mr. Fiske’s two substantial volumes are characterized by the very qualities 
we miss most in Mr. Eggleston’s brilliant, but prejudiced book. Mr. Fiske 
isa patient and skillful investigator, his judgments are sane, and he is able 
to understand and fairly estimate motives and deeds with which he has no 
sympathy. Mr. Fiske goes farther than Mr. Eggleston in his recognition of 
the claims of Captain John Smith, presents us with a sad, but nota fright- 
ful, picture of the starving time, and gives the largest credit to the powerful 
Puritan influence in all the Southern colonies. It is not so generally known 
as it should be that Maryland and South Carolina were largely Puritan; that 
various types of Calvinism became dominant in North Carolina; and that, 
though Governor Berkeley drove the Virginia Puritans over into Maryland, 
the Scotch-Irish and other immigrations subsequently made Virginia at 
least half Calvinist in her people’s faith. 

These volumes fill a very important place in Mr. Fiske’s rapidly growing 
history of America, and they can be cordially commended, for style and sub- 
stance alike, to the student and the general reader. 

Mr. Alexander Brown’s handsome book properly takes its place as a third 
volume of his ‘‘ Genesis of the United States.”’” In many respects it car- 
ries on the work and shares the praise due the earlier volumes. Its main 
purpose is to correct the history of the Virginia Company between the years 
1609 and 1627 by the records of the Company which were suppressed by the 
royal party, and only recently recovered from copies concealed and preserved 
by the popular party led by Sir Edwin Sandys. The papers collected and 
published here are of the greatest value and interest, and we must sympa- 
thize with the incidental enlargement of our already high estimate of Sir Ed- 
win Sandys. But Mr. Brown has needlessly and most unfortunately allowed 
the endless controversy over Captain John Smith to disturb his treatment 
of his subject. He shows in his introductory discussion that he realizes that 
the Smith controversy is a subordinate matter, but he, nevertheless, permits 
it to be the touchstone of his treatment. Instead of using the earlier treatises 
on Virginia, original like Smith’s own writings, and secondary like Stith’s 
history, he essays the difficult and unnecessary task of erecting a wholly new 
structure from hitherto unused documents. A mere statement of the method 
is itsown condemnation. Yet the student of the period, already armed with 
what has long been available, will gratefully use what Mr. Brown has here 
made available without being too much influenced by the guidance of the 
editor. The title, ‘‘ The First Republic in America,’’? however it may be 
valued for its attractiveness, can scarcely be deemed accurately to describe 
the history of the Virginia Company and its colony from 1609-1627, and must 
be regarded as essentially misleading. 

The publishers have made of this volume a conspicuous piece of book 
making, admirable alike for typography, paper and binding. Mr. Brown 
exhibits here as in former publications his just appreciation of the dignity 
and permanence of his work. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
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MEMORIAL BOOK OF THE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, AND OF THE CERE- 
MONIES INAUGURATING PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. New York: 
Published for the Trustees of Princeton University by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1898. 4to, pp. xiv, 460. 


‘* This book,’’ says the opening words of the brief explanatory and dedica- 
tory Preface, ‘‘ is issued to save in some permanent form the record and 
memories of the Princeton Sesquicentennial Celebration.”? It certainly is < 
worthy memorial of that interesting and inspiring occasion. He who turns 
over its sumptuous pages, for which Messrs. Theodore L. De Vinne & Co. 
have done all that the chastest printer’s art can do to make them a delight 
to the hand and eye, will feel himself still in the atmosphere of those three 
bright days in the autumn of 1896, when all the world seemed glad to give 
its recognition to Princeton’s holiday. Not merely Princeton men, but all 
who are interested in the advancement of the higher learning in America, as 
they gathered there at Princeton with their congratulations in their hands, 
so will welcome this splendid memorial of an occasion which is second to 
few in the academic history of America in its promise for the future devel- 
opment of sound learning. The editorial care of the volume has fallen natur- 
ally into the hands of Prof. Andrew C. West, to whom so much of the success 
of the Sesquicentennial Celebration itself was due, and that in itself is a pledge 
of its thorough and tasteful performance. He has given us a volume which, 
not merely as a memorial of the celebration it commemorates, but on its own 
account, appeals powerfully to our appreciation, and that not only on the 
esthetic but also on the literary and intellectual side. For it is to speak far 
too modestly of this book to say simply that it ‘* saves in some permanent form 
the record and memories of the Princeton Sesquicentennial Celebration.” 
It may also rightly claim a place on our shelves as literature, and as itself a 
thoughtful contribution to the history of the development of academical in- 
stitutions at Princeton and in the Middle States. The account of the cele- 
bration from the pen of Prof. Harper is wonderfully brightly written, but it 
may be said that certainly it has for its end the embalming of the memory of 
the occasion. Who can deny, however, the name of literature, with a 
right of existence inherent in themselves from the mere virtue of their con- 
tents and form, to some of the addresses delivered, which are fortunately in- 
corporated here in their full text—and especially, if we may particularize, to 
Dr. Patton’s noble sermon with which the preliminary exercises opened, and 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s equally noble address with which they closed? And 
certainly the * Historical Sketch of the College”? by Dr. De Witt, which 
ends the volume, is a study of its subject which richly deserves to be looked 
upon as a piece of independent historical work. It is not unknown to our 
readers, as it has already graced the pages of this REVIEW: and we venture 
to express the hope that it may be ultimately issued in a separate volume 
and given the wider circulation which it merits. 

The volume is divided into three main sections. The first is a glowing 
and singularly interestingly written chronicle of the Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration itself, from the hand of Prof, Harper. Prof. Harper seems to have 
missed nothing that oceurred, and has set everything down in its proper 
order and with its proper emphasisand color. In this part is included, as we 
have said, the full text of the addresses delivered on the occasion. The sec- 
ond part gathers together the congratulatory letters from sister institutions 
—a great number of which were received and which form a body of curi- 
ously interesting material when read with an eye to their several sources. 

Most of them are couched in Latin—more or less classical or academical as 
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the case may be: and some of them were handsomely engrossed and illumi- 
nated. A facsimile of one of the most elaborate is given as an example: the 
rest are printed in varying type to suggest in some distant way the general 
appearance of the documents. It has a very odd effect to read them over 
consecutively and seek to catch the shifting note, now of the dignity of con- 
scious antiquity and acknowledged authority, now of at least half-conscious 
struggle toward birth into the congress of the learned world. There is cer- 
tainly a wide interval of age between the University of Bologna and that of 
Tokio: and we fancy the congratulations of Harvard and of Chicago betray 
each a tone of itsown. The third section of the volume is occupied by Dr. 
DeWitt’s Historical Sketch of the College: the pages of which are illustrated 
by admirably executed portraits of the series of presidents from Jonathan 
Dickinson to Francis L. Patton. The other illustrations of the volume are 
numerous and acceptable, but do not seem to us always so wisely chosen or 
invariably so well executed as these. And if we may venture on the criti- 
cism, we should say the volume would have been better ordered and would 
have made a somewhat better presentation of its material, in our judgment, 
if the History of the College had been placed first, succeeded by the Account 
of the Sesquicentennial and brought to a close by the Collection of Letters. 

The only further criticism which it seems possible to make upon it con- 
cerns a matter in which perfection seems unattainable—that of the proof- 
reading. This has been evidently unusually carefully done; but not even 
this volume is immaculate, and the few errata printed at the end do not 
cover all the cases of slips. For example, there is a double ‘‘ they” in the 
second aud third lines of p. 128, and we have noted some other instances— 
few of which, however, are “ sinnstérend.’’? Two such do occur, however, in 
a portion of the volume in which the present writer is specially interested— 
the letter of congratulation from Princeton Theological Seminary which is 
given on p. 226. As we would like to say over again to-day what was then 
said, in all its fullness of meaning, we venture to reprint the letter here—we 
hope, this time, without confusing error of typography. 

PROFESSORES Scholw Theologie Princetoniensis Priesidi Curatoribus Professoribus Illustrissimis 
Doctissimis Collegii Neocwesariensis. Salutem in DOMINO, 

LITTER® uestre, uiri clarissimi fratresque dilectissimi, summo gaudio nos compleuerunt, 
prvsertim cum schola nostra uestrumque collegium tam uetere amicitia coniuncta sint. Vobiscum 
gratias agimus DEO omnipotenti, benefacienti, 

Qv1 in principio Collegii Neocwsariensis uiros illos magnanimos prouidentes Dickinson, Burr, 
Pemberton, Pierson, fundatores uocauit educauitque ; 

Qvi in centum quinquaginta annis, aliis aduersis aliis fauentibus, per labores magistrorum 
tidelium atque doctorum doctissimorum necnon per dona patronorum munificorum ei uires suffecit, 
ut, scientiam humanitatemque colens Fuderatas Respublicas defendens Ecclesiam Christi amans et 
seruans, donum magnum atque mirabile a DEO ad homines, ac uero est, uisum sit ; 

(v1 his annis res secundas largitus, nunc nouo sculo instante, quasi dotem a patre amante, ei 
auctas possessiones occasionesque et noua jura prebet eum in finem ut Ecclesia et Patria eius per 
uigorem uigeant. 

Sic iterum impletum est illud DOMINI uerbum manens in «ternum: Euntes ibant et flebant 
mittentes semina sua, Venientes autem uenient cum exsultatione portantes manipulos suos. Ergo 
uobiscum DEUM laudamus. Ergo dicimus 

AVE Salue Vniuersitas Princetoniensis. 
PRAESIDEM Facultatis Guilelmum Henricum Green, uicarium nostrum delegimus, qui, DEO 
uolente, nostras gratulationes ferat. 
Guilelmus Henricus Green, 
Datum Princetonix Preses Facultatis. 
in Oratorio 
Schole Theologie 
die Nono Maii 
A, 8S. MDCCCXCVI 
Geerhardus Vos, Ab Epistolis. 


We lay aside this noble volume,with renewed thanks to Prof. West for the 
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loving labor he has lavished upon it, and with renewed congratulations to the 
great university, one stadium of whose work it closes while it opens 
another, and as well with renewed gratitude to God for what He has accom- 
plished through the College of New Jersey in the past and prayer for yet 
greater blessings upon Princeton University in the future. 


Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


The Mycenean Age. A Study of the Monuments and Culture of Pre- 
Homeric Greece. By Dr. Chrestos Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and 
Director of Excavations at Mycene; and J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek Literature and History in Brown University. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Dirpfeld. 8vo, pp. xxxi, 417. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897.) A sumptuously appointed book, giving a 
systematic and thoroughly scientific account of the results of the marvelous 
new science which has sprung out of the uncovering of the Royal Tombs 
at Mycenze by Schliemann, a science which, in the short course of twenty 
years, has in great measure restored the landmarks of pre-Homeric Greece 
aud with them the real background of the Homeric poems, and which has 
brought back to the memory of man a whole forgotten civilization and made 
the culture of the remote period that stretched between the sixteenth and 
twelfth centuries before Christ more familiar ground than that of the Ho- 
meric poems (about the ninth century) itself. The foundations of the present 
book are laid in a treatise of Dr. Tsountas’, published in 1898, which, how- 
ever, Dr. Manatt has reworked, systematized and brought up to date. The 
result is a treatise which, written in a most engaging style and ordered ina 
thoroughly natural way, presents all that is known of this ancient civiliza- 
tion ina manner which happily combines the scientifically accurate with the 
popularly attractive. The text is illustrated with an abundance of figures, 
as well as with twenty-two full-paged plates. The whole material now at 
the disposal of scholars illustrative of the culture of that age is passed in 
systematic review and the reader put, as far as that is possible, in the pos- 
session of all that is known or conjectured as to it. It isa volume that can- 
not easily be too highly praised for fullness of information, skill in exposi- 
tion or attractiveness of presentation. It effectively supplies a crying need. 
—The Wizard. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of She, Allan Quatermain, 
etc. 12mo, pp. 298. (New York, London and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1896.) Is Mr. Rider Haggard, too, among the prophets? Here, at 
least, is ‘a missionary book” by him. Of course no one can read it without 
a series of thrills and some new shudders: to create these is Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard’s function as a story-teller. Perhaps it is worth reading, too, that we 
may see ourselves as others see us. The Rev. Thomas Owen is a luxuriously 
placed clergyman of the Church of England, but with undeveloped capacities 
in him for the extremest devotion and self-sacrifice. The call comes to him 
and he cheerfully obeys it, carrying the Gospel to a blood-thirsty African 
tribe, at the cost of everything he might be supposed to hold dear and finally 
of his life itself. It is a picture of entire self-consecration, of faith and cour- 
age, and of high and lofty ends carried out without a thought of conse- 
quences. It is true that Mr. Thomas Owen does not shrink at times from the 
deceitful use of the falsely miraculous (p. 77) ; but has all real missionary lit- 
erature been entirely free from this fault ? And Mr. Owen, it seems, after 
all had the right point of view as to practices of this sort (p. 119). On the 
whole the book leaves the impression that the self-sacrifice and devotion of 
the Christian missionary have not been without their effect on Mr. Haggard’s 
mind, and his ideal picture of an instance of missionary adventure is dis- 
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tinctly credible to the class. It is an inspiring thought that by the lesson of 
their lives missionaries may be preaching the Gospel at home as powerfully, 
as subtly, as successfully, as by their actual work they are preaching it 
abroad.—A Pilgrimage to Beethoven. A Novel. By Richard Wagner. 
Translated by Otto W. Weyer. 8vo, pp. vii, 39. (Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1897.) This amusing little novelette, the most beautiful of 
those which Wagner wrote when he needed to call upon his pen to eke out his 
meagre support in Paris, as Dr. Carus tells us in the Preface he has affixed to 
this translation of it, has been published in very neat form by the Open 
Court Co. The translation isgood. <A fine photogravure of Beethoven faces 
the title-page. Altogether it is an attractive booklet, which will be an ac- 
ceptable gift to all who can say they ‘‘ believe in God, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven.”? Apart from the interest of its association with the two greatest 
masters of musical composition of our century, however, the intrinsic liter- 
ary quality of the novelette should be enough to give it a hearty welcome in 
its English form.— White Satin and Homespun. By Katrina Trask, Author 
of Under King Constantine. Oblong 16mo., pp. 139. (New York: Anson D. F. 
tandolph & Co, [1896].) Thisis one of that rather large class of recent novel- 
ettes, the story of which turns, in one way or another, on the gulf that yawns 
between the masses and classes. The hero, a man of fine breeding and ies- 
thetic tastes, has devoted himself single-heartedly to the service of the poor. 
The heroine, ayoung woman of perfect loveliness and the finest impulses, 
nursed in luxury and ignorant of the hardships and wrongs of the poor, is 
brought to see them through her interest in the hero, and finally to throw in 
her lot with him in his endeavors to alleviate them. Yet it is not altogether 
a healthful book. It isa sentimental point of view from which the whole 
problem of poverty and misery is approached: it is mere humanitarianism 
that is made the spring of the philanthropy that is reeommended. What is 
offered to the poor by the immaculate hero is the stoicism of Epictetus and 
not the Gospel of Christ: and the impression made on the reader is not that 
he has had opened to him a serious glimpse of the world’s pain and need, 
with a view to engaging him in its correction, but that he has been taken im- 
aginatively ‘‘ a-slumming” for half an hour in the interests of a new emo- 
tion. *‘* The truth is,” the hero is made to remark, ‘‘ many pagans were very 
Christian—much more so than many of the orthodox: *? a remark which un- 
covers, as many pages of description might not, the fundamental misconcep- 
tion of the author as to what it is which uplifts and ennobles life.-—No 
Place for Repentance. By Ellen F. Pinsent, Author of Jenny’s Case, ete. Ob- 
long 16mo., pp. 159. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, [1896].) This 
isa very clearly and powerfully drawn story of the evils of drunkenness, and 
especially of the entail which the habit obtains upon the will. The horrors 
of drunkenness among the Lincolnshire peasantry are sketched slightly but 
sufliciently to leave a deep impression on the reader. The action of the 
story turnson the ruin old habits of stimulant-taking wrought upon the bril- 
liant and useful young curate who came down to Lincolnshire and did so 
much good. The character painting is good, the action rapid, and the de- 
nouement pitiful in the extreme. The author puts on the title-page of her 
book this text, *‘ No place for repentance ; ’’ she closes the volume with this 
text, ‘‘ He saved others, himself he cannot save.’’ Of course not—not being, 
like Christ, God. What poor Mr. Harold Champion really needed, was a 
little more of that Calvinistic religion of his youth, which he appears too 
early to have forgotten, and which mayhap would have led him to a bet- 
ter end, by leading him to rest on an arm to which even salvation from 
drunkenness is not *‘ too hard”’ a task. 








